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KINGSCONNELL, 

A 

TALE. 



CHAPTER I. 



" Of noble race the ladye came." 

Lay op the Last Minstrel. 

*^ Where are you, Beatrice V called out Helen, 
as she entered the garden in search of her 
sister, one morning about a week after the de- 
parture of her father. '^ Come into the house. 
Grandmamma has sent for you.^' 

" What is it, Helen V answered Beatrice, 
advancing up the espalier walk with a book in 
her hand. " Did you call me." 

" Yes, they want us both to come into the 
parlour. Lady Bertram has called." 

'' Lady Bertram ? ' What, and been shown 
into the parlour, just as I left it when I went 
out, with all those stockings that want mending 
spread out upon the table ?" 

'^ Yes, Beatrice. And worse than , that, 
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Aunt Grace's old white petticoat^ which she 
has been patchings hanging over the back of a 
chair; and not a book to be seen but the 
" Ready Reckoner/' and that shockingly dirty 
novel from St. Michael's, that Aunt Grace left 
on the table. I wouldn't touch it with the 
tongs.^' 

" And — '^ faltered Beatrice, " and is Aunt 
Grace there herself, in that — oh, Helen ! that 
dreadful old wrapper." 

" No, thank goodness ! She heard the 
carriage, and ran off just in time, leaving 
her petticoat, as I told you, but the hall-door 
was open, and the footman must have seen her 
when he knpcked, whether Lady Bertram did 
or not. Only Aunt Willie is there ; and she is 
bad enough, in her old black cotton gown, and 
her worst cap. It is early, you see." 

'^ But, oh dear ! what harm could it do, if 
people would but dress in the morning as they 
mean to be all day ?" exclaimed Beatrice. 
" Grandmamma is there, I suppose ?" 

"Yes," said Helen, "it was she who sent 
me to call you." 

" I declare I don't think I can go in, and 
see all those stockings and the petticoat, and 
feel vhat Lady Bertram must be thinking !" 
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exclaimed Beatrice^ stopping short as they 
approached the garden-gate^ to which they had 
all this time been advancing. 

'^ Oh ! but you must^ Beatrice dear/' said 
Helen. ^' It is dreadful to be sure ! I felt as 
if I should have died. But for all that^ you 
must go in, for I was positively told to fetch 
you.'' 

" I don't know what I would not rather do," 
sighed Beatrice, as they entered the house, and 
approached the parlour-door. 

The scene within verified her worst antici- 
pations. Never had the parlour looked so 
odiously untidy, or felt so oppressively close. 
The day was warm for the season, and sunny ; 
and the sun looked in at one of the windows-7- 
that to the side of the house ; yet both were 
closed, and the blinds of both drawn up to the 
very top, as if for the purpose of displaying all 
the dust and ashes on the hearth, and leaving 
no part of the room in obscurity, n^uch though 
it stood in need of a Eembrandt-like depth of 
shadow in some places. All was unveiled, all 
open in the pitiless light ; stockings, petticoat, 
dirty novel, and " Ready Reckoner," the green 
table-cover pulled awry, and with threads of 
darning cotton adhering to its surface; the 
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brown floor-cloth covering the carpet, which 
Beatrice often declared never lay smooth^ at 
this moment more than usually ruflSed and 
soiled-looking; the striped chintz sofa-cover all 
tumbled and creased ; while to the senses fresh 
from the sweet air in the garden^ the atmo- 
sphere seemed redolent of tea and toast, as if — 
which was literally the case, — the room had not 
been aired since breakfast-time. 

Seated on the creased and tumbled sofa, 
opposite to the old lady^s cbair, was Lady 
Bertram ; and by her side Miss Willie, looking 
even more unprepossessing than usual; stern, 
rigid, yet very evidently not at her ease with 
her visitor, than whom a more complete con- 
trast to- herself could hardly be imagined. 
Lady Bertram, still in the very prime of life, 
was a very beautiful woman. Tall and elegant 
in figure, she bore in face and complexion a 
striking resemblance to her eldest son, though 
with finer features, larger eyes, and a greater 
share altogether of personal attractions. His 
graceful length of limb, fine slender hands, 
and harmony of movement, were evidently de- 
rived from his mother. But with these points 
the resemblance ceased. Lady Bertram had 
not her son's forehead, and still less his expres- 
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sion of countenance. Nothing more dissimilar 
could be conceived, than William Bertram^s 
look of meditative sweetness, and the hauteur 
which spoke in every line of his mother^s face ; 
and in the mouth, that most expressive feature, 
it was singular to observe the total diflPerence. 
In both it had the same refined conformation ; 
but that of the son denoted purity and gentle- 
ness of heart, whilst the mother^s beautiful lip 
curled with a whole volume of scorn and sup- 
pressed satire. Yet she too had, at will, a 
beautiful smile, displaying still perfect teeth ; 
and her manner, — calm, quiet, undemonstrative, 
full of the under-toned repose of high-breed- 
ing, was capable of expressing everything that 
was agreeable to those whom she felt it worth 
while to take the trouble of pleasing ; not less 
than of kjseping at a freezing distance, yet with 
perfect politeness, every one who did not take 
such rank in her estimation. 

It need scarcely be added, that at the 
Grange, Lady Bertram's manner assumed the 
latter character. An Englishwoman, and al- 
though married to a Scotchman, yet up to that 
time totally unacquainted with her husband's 
country, the old-fashioned peculiarities of 
Mrs. Lockhart were naturally more striking 
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and more repulsive in her eyes than they would 
have been in those of a person more accustomed 
to Scotch ladies of the last century, coarse 
though the worthy lady in question was, even 
for them. And with all due deference to our 
southern neighbours be it remarked, that tole- 
rance for the national peculiarities of other 
countries is by no means their, most distin- 
guishing characteristic ; even when liberalised 
by foreign life, as Lady Bertram had been. 
But when to Mrs. LockharVs uncouth accent, 
and extraordinary ways, were added the un- 
pleasing singularities of her daughters, their 
style of living, and the whole aspect of their 
house and habits, nothing else could be expected 
than that their new and highly-polished neigh- 
bour should consider the whole family in the 
light of a necessary evil in her vicinity ; a set 
of bores upon whom, for the sake of Sir 
Thomases popularity, it was proper that she 
should call at times, and invite on rare occa- 
sions to her house ; but with whom the idea 
of anything like equality or intimacy never 
entered her thoughts. This was her first visit 
to the house since Beatrice and Helen had 
become its inmates. They had seen her at 
Kingsconnell Church, and had been struck by 
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her stately air^ which seemed if possible more 
remarkable as they saw her now^ leaning back 
in the corner of the sofa^ returning her low 
and quiet answers to the only half-understood 
speeches of their grandmother^ or the con- 
strained conversation of Miss Willie^ whose 
old gown and worst cap certainly did look, as 
Helen had said, '' bad enough/' contrasted with 
the elegant toilette of the visitor. A whole 
host of painful and mortifying feelings worked 
upon Beatrice's sensitive mind as she entered, 
keenly, torturingly alive as she was to such im- 
pressions and contrasts, alike from the ideality 
which rendered her a worshipper of grace and 
beauty, and the desire for affection and appro- 
bation, combined with the absence of self- 
esteem, in her character. She felt Lady Ber- 
tram's cold and careless glance bring a burning 
glow to her cheek, when, looking towards her, 
Mrs. Lockhart said, " There's my eldest grand- 
daughter. Lady Bertram. Come and speak to 
her ladyship, Beatrice." 

Lady Bertram half rose as the young girl 
advanced towards her, and slightly touched her 
hand ; then resumed something she had been 
saying to Miss Willie, about establishing a 
girls' school in the Clachan, and Mr. Car- 
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michael's opinion on the subject. Miss Willie 
bridled and tossed her head at mention of that 
name^ but ventured on no open manifestation 
of dislike. 

" Ye hae a high opinion of Mr. Carmiehael, 
ma'am," said Mrs. Lockhart. 

'^We have had every reason to entertain 
one/' answered Lady Bertram. "We found 
him a most valuable person in our family ; and 
my eldest son regards him with great affection. '^ 

" He educated all your sons, I believe, Lady 
Bertram,^' observed Miss Willie. 

" Not exactly," replied her ladyship with a 
smile. " He is not quite old enough to have 
done so. He lived with us as tutor for three 
years, and all my boys have in turn had in- 
structions from him of one kind or another." 

" And your daughter. Miss Bertram, did he 
teach her?" asked Miss Willie. 

" Oh dear no !" answered her ladyship^ 
slightly elevating her eye -brows. "She had 
her governess, of course. How do you do?" 
And again she half-rose from her seat as Miss 
Grace entered in her black silk gown, looking 
hurried and ill at ease, as people do look who 
have rushed off on the spur of the moment 
to dress themselves, as if their clothes and 
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they had not fouad time to get properly ac- 
quainted. 

" You have not brought your young lady 
with you, Lady Bertram ?'' said she, as she 
seated herself, '* I was half in hopes we might 
have seen her/' 

" Thank you/^ replied Lady Bertram. " I 
do not take my daughter out to visit yet. She 
is not out of the school-room/' 

"No, no, we know that. Only to a neigh- 
bour's house, I fancied you might perhaps 
sometimes have brought her. Here is a young 
lady just about her age, I believe,^' glancing at 
Beatrice, who again felt her cheeks tingle as 
Lady Bertram's eye fell upon her. 

*' Indeed V was the only response of the 
latter. " My daughter is very much engaged 
with her governess,'' she added after a pause, 
'* and I do not wish to interrupt her studies." 

A few more insignificant questions and 
answers, — for the conversation proceeded no 
farther, — were followed by a move on the part 
of the visitor, who took leave with the chilling 
poUteness which had marked her whole previous 
demeanour; and departed, rejoicing within 
herself that slie had "got over" the worst 
and most tedious of all the visits which she 
had this day to pay. b 3 
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But notwithstanding Lady Bertram^s cold 
reception of Miss Grace^s overtures, it was not 
long ere the agency of the kind and considerate 
Mrs. Sempill effected an introduction of Bea- 
trice and Helen to her daughter ; and after- 
wards so far succeeded in exciting some interest 
in her mind respecting these young creatures 
and their sad history, as to induce her to sanc- 
tion an intimacy between them, which speedily 
assumed, on both sides, the form of warm at- 
tachment, and became the great solace of the 
two sisters, under the manifold trials and dis- 
comforts of their home. This new and engross- 
ing source of happiness served in some mea- 
sure to console them under the bitter grief of 
separation firom their faithful servant Jessy, to 
whom Mrs. Sempill, in consequence of a 
marriage amongst her domestics, had found 
herself able to offer the situation of laundry- 
maid at her house. It even mitigated the 
dread with which they anticipated the arrival 
of their governess, Miss Winter ; and entered 
upon the new sphere of task-work consequent 
on that event. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Look here upon this picture, and on this." 

Hamlet 

'^ And Emily said her brothers were come^ did 
she. Helen?" 

'' Yes, Mr. Bertram four days ago, and Mr. 
Arthur and Hugh the night before last. They 
were going to have a great battue in the 
pheasant-covers to-day, in the park. There 
are several other people come too.'' 

"And who was the young lady who Aunt 
Grace said walked over yesterday with Emily 
and Mademoiselle/' 

'^ Oh ! I was so sorry you were out, Bea- 
trice ! that was Mary Adair, the companion of 
whom you have heard Emily talk so much. 
She is a great heiress ; Lord and Lady Mount- 
joye's only daughter. Dr. Chisholm says ; 
They arrived two days ago." 

" And is she very pretty, Helen ?" 
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" No, not at all. She is very tall — as tall 
as Emily, though she is a year younger ; and 
fair, nice-looking, you know, but her hair is 
red. She was very pleasant and good-humoured. 
Come, Beatrice, all our things for the evening 
are put up now. I shall run down and bid 
the maids give them to little Jamie to carry 
over to Kingsconnell/' 

It was a bright, exhilarating frosty day, 
near Christmas-time, and the sisters were de- 
parting with light hearts to spend it with their 
friend. They proceeded through the leafless 
woods, crisp with the hoar-frost, and glittering 
in the sunshine; and on their entering the 
demesne of Kingsconnell, the sound of dropping 
shots, and the appearance, at some distance, of 
sundry keepers and sportsmen, announced that 
the battue was begun. They found Emily, 
with her friend Miss Adair, looking out for 
them upon the terrace ; and the day passed as 
swiftly, and in the same manner, that days at 
Kingsconnell were wont to do. It was Lady 
Bertram^s custom, as it is with most mothers 
in her position, to leave her daughter entirely 
under the jurisdiction of her governess; and 
to Beatrice and Helen, their long mornings in 
the school-room with Emily and Madlle. Von 
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Lindbeim^ and their rambles tbrougb tbe lovely 
Pleaaance, — above all^ their afternoons spent in 
tbe library^ were infinitely more delightful 
even than the evening hours in the brilliant 
drawing-room. The library in particular was 
a haunt of which Beatrice never felt weary. 
Soon after her initiation into the house she 
had recognised the unforgotten picture of the 
Master of Eingsconnell in the dark corner of 
that apartment^ to which, as we have seen, Sir 
Thomas had banished it; and thenceforward 
it became one of her most cherished pleasures 
to steal to a position opposite it, and remain 
gazing on the beautiful countenance, and re- 
calling every particular, and every word, con- 
nected with the day, — an era as it seemed in 
her life's history, — when she had first seen it. 

It appeared that Emily had no idea of the 
history of this picture ; she only expressed her 
surprise to her frieud, on finding her so engaged, 
at her father's refusing it a place amongst 
the other family portraits. Beatrice preserved 
a prudent silence respecting her own superior 
information, but the very feeling of a mystery 
thence attaching to the subject, independently 
of its own strange and exciting associations, 
only caused her mind to dwell upon it more in- 
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tently. On the day in question^ the young 
party having as usual, repaired to the library, 
as the short winter's afternoon began to close, 
had for some time occupied themselves in 
turning over the many splendid volumes of 
engravings with which it abounded ; but from 
which Beatrice had at last quietly withdrawn 
herself into her favourite corner, near the fire, 
whose blazing light fitfully illuminated the 
recess opposite, where the picture hung. She 
remained there till roused from her reverie by 
the entrance of a servant with lights, who 
brought Miss Bertram a summons to speak 
with his lady in her dressing-room. Miss 
Adair remained a few minutes behind her, 
looking over the Shakespeare-gallery with the 
two sisters. Then she also left the room ; and 
Beatrice, taking up a hook, seated herself in a 
low deep arm-chair near the fire-place, leaving 
Helen alone at the table. 

Suddenly, without her being aware that 
any one had entered the room, a hand was laid 
on her shoulder, and a voice addressed her 
with, " Emily, jny dear, my mother wants you. 
T beg your pardon I" the speaker exclaimed, 
as Beatrice looked up with a smile, followed by 
a start which she could not suppress, on catch- 
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ing a view of the youth who stood bending 
over her chair. It was himself! The living, 
breathing likeness of the Master of Kings- 
connell stood before her, as if, save for the 
different dress, he had but that instant de- 
scended from his frame. The resemblance was 
extraordinary. There was the same oval con- 
tour of countenance, the same dark, glowing 
complexion, the forehead — broad and full rather 
than high, — even the rich dark brown hair 
curling over the beautifully- formed head, for 
the Master was painted without powder. The 
same eyes, large, long-cut, of that violet-blue 
which seems to deepen into black, the thin 
well-opened eye lid fringed with long black 
lashes ; the aquiline nose, with its fine arched 
nostril, the exquisite mouth and rounded chin. 
All were there ; the very image which for 
months had haunted the dreams of Beatrice, 
embodied in the form of a tall slender lad of 
seventeen ; whom, when her momentary sur- 
prise was over, she guessed to be the Arthur 
Bertram of whom she had heard, and latterly 
had thought, so much. 

" I have the pleasure of speaking to Miss 
Lockhart, I presume ?'' • said the youth, in a 
tone and manner of graceful ease, not quite 
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unmixed with timidity. " I am afraid I startled 
you ; but I took you for my sister, for whom I 
was desired to look/^ 

" Emily is gone to Lady Bertram, a few 
minutes ago,^' replied Beatrice. There was a 
pause. Overcome by the sensitive shyness 
which is sometimes so great a trial to a girl at 
that age, she felt as if she could not utter 
another word, and that it would have been 
the greatest possible relief if he had gone 
away; much though she would have enjoyed 
sitting and looking at him, had there been 
any one else present to talk in her place ; but 
nothing seemed farther from his thoughts. He 
moved round towards the fire-place, and stand- 
ing in front of her chaii*, with his shoulder 
against the mantel-piece, entered into a con- 
versation on the weather, the scenery, the 
battle of the morning, the hopes of continued 
frost, and of curling on the Kingsconnell ponds, 
&c., &c., as if he felt it a duty to entertain his 
sister's visitor. The answers he elicited were 
brief at first : but there was an infectious 
charm of frankness and animation in Arthur 
Bertram's manner, beneath whose influence, 
shyness could not long subsist; and Beatrice 
very soon found herself talking to him almost 
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as easily as she would have done to Emily. 
Their conversation gradually glided on from 
common-place to more interesting topics ; and 
Arthur discovering with pleased surprise that the 
book on which his new companion was engaged 
was Coleridge^ took it up, and in illustration of 
something he was saying, began reading aloud 
passage after passage from '' Christaber^ and 
" Genevieve/' in a tone of passionate feeling, 
and with a profound appreciation of their 
beauties, scarcely to be expected from one 
who, almost man as he looked, was still a 
school-boy. Beatrice, the while, the finest 
chords of her poetical nature vibrating in 
unison with these thrilling sounds, sat en- 
tranced, absorbed in listening, and in gazing. 
They were at last interrupted by the return of 
Emily, with a summons for her companions to 
come to tea in tbe school-room. 

"Well, Beatrice," she said, as they went 
upstairs together; "so Arthur has been read- 
ing poetry to you?" 

" Oh, so beautifully, Emily !" exclaimed 
her friend. "I never heard Coleridge really 
read before." 

" His reading is exquisite," returned 
Emily; "he has such a passion for poetry. 
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So has my eldest brother; and Arthur has 
read so much with him ; it has been a great 
advantage. And is he not handsome^ Beatrice 7 
And now do you see any likeness to that pic- 
ture ?'' 

•' I do indeed,^^ replied her companion ; " a 
very great likeness." 

" I was sure you would. One must be blind 
not to see it.'' 

Arthur^ on his part^ on finding himself left 
alone^ retreated from the library^ and made his 
way to his elder brother's sitting-room, where 
his application for admittance was readily 
answered, and where he found William extended 
in his reading chair at one side of the fire, 
and Mr. Carmichael, who dined at Kingscon- 
nell that day, and had as usual been requested 
by his friend to come two hours before dinner, 
occupying another of the various comfortable 
seats which the room afforded, at the opposite 
side. 

^' William," said Arthur, after warmly 
shaking hands with his former tutor, and ex- 
changing some words with him. " William, I 
have just made a new acquaintance." 

" Indeed," answered his brother ; " and who 
may that be ?" 
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''One of Emily^s companions; and a very 
pretty girl/' replied the youth. " Such a 
bright looking creature as one does not often 
see. Miss Lockhart/' 

'' Miss Lockhart V exclaimed Mr. Carmi- 
chael. " Are the Miss Lockharts here to-day ?'' 

" They are my sister's guests in the school- 
room^ you know,'' said William, smiling ; " the 
convent, as we used to call it, Carmichael. 
And hovr came Mademoiselle to admit you, 
Arthur?'' 

" I should like to see Mademoiselle unbar 
her gates for me/' exclaimed Arthur. '' No, I 
met the young lady in the library. Coming 
in behind her, I fancied it was Emily, and 
spoke to her under that impression, and you 
can't think how she started. I dare say she 
took me for a ghost." 

''I dare say she did," replied William. Mr. 
Carmichael and he exchanged glances. 

" You know these Miss Lockharts, Mr. Car- 
michael?" said Arthur. "This is the eldest, 
I Appose ? But she is very young — almost a 
child." 

"No child in mind and feeling," replied 
Mr. Carmichael. "Yes, I know them very 
well. They are your nearest neighbours here." 
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"I know, grand-daughters of that vulgar 
old woman I have heard my mother talk of/^ 
returned Arthur. " What a pity V* 

^' And daughters/^ added Mr. Carmlchael, 
" of one of the most charming women I ever 
knew.'' 

"And their mother?'' pursued the boy. 

" Is dead," replied Mr. Carmichael. '^ They 
are now in mourning for her." 

''Indeed," exclaimed Arthur; "tell me 
something about them." And when Mr. Car- 
michael had given him all the information in 
his power, "I hope," he said, "that Emily 
does all she can to make those poor girls happy 
when they are with her ? What a life these 
horrid old aunts must lead them ! These sort 
of things make one quite sad." 

"Arthur, you are not dressed,"' said his 
brother ; " you will be too late for dinner." 

"I know, William. But this is such a 

comfortable fire. You have had the good sense 

to dress before you sat down at it, I see. I 

must go, I suppose, though I feel very loath to 

move." 

" That boy has a kind heart," observed Mr. 

Carmichael, as Arthur left the room. " There's 

something irresistibly attractive about him." 
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" There is," replied the elder brother, 
" every year that he lives adds to the interest 
as much as to the anxiety which he inspires. 
He is a creature whom female influence above 
all others will make or mar/' 

But our narrative has lingered too long 
among the scenes of early youth. We must 
now quit the sources^ and explore the streams 
as they widen out in their onward course 
'' down the dark and savage vale.'' We 
have not space to dwell at further length on 
the events of the Christmas-holidays which 
first brought Beatrice Lockhart into rapport 
with Arthur Bertram. We may not detail 
their after-meetings, nor the rapid growth of 
their intimacy. Nor can we do more than 
glance at the events of Christmas-day, when 
the kind-hearted Reginald Sempill requested 
permission to drive Beatrice and Helen to St. 
Michael's, they being engaged to dine at 
Sempilltower with all the rest of the Grange 
party; and when the whole family of Sir 
Thomas Bertram made their appearance at the 
chapel. Lady Bertram was of course an Epis- 
copalian ; although her feelings on the subject 
were not sufficiently deep to have induced her 
to oflFer any opposition to Sir Thomas, who 
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piqued himself on the hereditary Presbyte- 
rianism of his family — more as a political ap- 
pendage belonging to them than on any other 
account. But what words can paint the con- 
sternation of the magnates of the Clachan 
when it was understood that Mr. Carmichael 
had actually driven over to chapel with Mr. 
Bertram, and had conducted himself when there 
as one accustomed to such places of worship all 
his Ufe? Who can express the emotions of 
Miss Willie Lockhart, on being credibly in- 
formed that the young clergyman had avowed 
it as his opinion, that all who called themselves 
Christians were bound to keep Christmas-day, 
Good Friday, and Easter Sunday, and that he 
deeply regretted that the Church of Scotland 
had laid aside these and many other solemn 
observances ? No words can do justice to the 
theme, nor shall we attempt it ; but shall leave 
that, with many other circumstances colouring 
the next four years, to the reader^s own imagi- 
nation. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

" Eleven years we now may tell 
Since we have known each other well ; 
And sure, through many a varied scene, 
Unkindness never came between. 
Away these winged years have flown 
To join the mass of ages gone ; 
And though deep marked, like all below, 
With chequered shades of joy and woe 
Yet now, days, weeks, and months, but seem 
The recollection of a dream. 
So still we glide down to the sea 
Of fathomless eternity." 

Sir Walter Scott. 

" Reginald ! dearest Reginald ! And do I 
really — ^really — see you again ?" 

Such was the exclamation of Mrs, George 
Sempill, as on a certain day of the month of 
November, 1825, she found herself clasped in 
the arms of her brother-in-law. 

"My very self, Helen. And this is your 
very self, dear. And not so very much altered 
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either. A little thinner, a little paler, certainly, 
but wonderfully like the Helen I parted from 
five long years ago; God bless you dear! I 
could find in my heart not altogether to regret 
the occasion which has brought us together 
once more, sad and anxious as it is." 

This occasion was the illness of Walter 
Sempill, the father of the two boys formerly 
introduced to the reader, and brother to Regi- 
nald and George. Consumptive symptoms 
being apprehended by his medical attendants, 
he had been advised to pass the winter in 
Madeira, whither his wife had prepared to 
attend l^im, leaving her family under the care 
of a sister of her own ; and Captain Sempill, 
feeling for his sister-in-law, who was no tra- 
veller, had oflFered to accompany, and see them 
comfortably settled in the house taken for 
them by George and his wife, close to their 
own residence. 

He now for the first time found himself 
alone with Helen ; and a tide of questions and 
recollections gushed forth with a rapidity which 
almost defeated its own [end, like Ariosto's 
simile of liquid poured firom an inverted bottle. 

'< Che neir istretto uscir tanto s' intrica, 
Ch' a goscia a goscia fuor 'esce a fatica." 
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" Which of all these interrogatories shall I 
answer firsts Helen? My father and mother? 
Why, really they are wonderful old people. 
But the Major has grown so deaf that the 
equivoques between him and David Bryce are 
absolutely killing sometimes. David is an 
evergreen, quite, and Adam and the horses 
are all three so fat that Aunt Penny declares 
she can beat their best pace walking. But the 
young greys — they are the beauties ! You 
should have seen our nephew Wat persuading 
your bonny niece, Helen, to let him drive her 
in the phaeton with them, in summer^ after 
they were broke." 

" My little darling \" exclaimed Helen. 
'^ Grown quite beyond my knowledge you say 
she is, Reginald ?" 

" Yes, she's very nearly as tall as Beatrice 
now, though she is* only fifteen, didn't you 
say ? A lovely girl she is I" added Reginald 
with enthusiasm. " I prophesy that she will 
be the beauty of the county. Such a graceful^ 
elastic figure, and such a sweet face ! Those 
large brown eyes, with their long, long black 
lashes, will make wild work amongst the beaux, 
by-and-bye. She sings so sweetly too ! To 
hear the two girls sing together is quite de- 

VOL. II. c 
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lightful ! My father enjoys their old ballads 
beyond anything/' 

" I suppose/' said Helen, " that their gover- 
ness has done them some justice in their edu- 
cation/' 

" Up to a certain pitch, I have no doubt of 
it/' answered Reginald. " A narrow-minded, 
freezing icicle she is, and I have often felt quite 
sorry to see how much Helen stood in awe of 
her. But I fancy she is a very fair governess, 
so far as teaching goes. She is still at the 
Grange, as I conclude you know, but Beatrice 
is pretty well emancipated from her control 
now ; only she is one of those creatures who 
will always be learning something. Our pet 
Helen is an idle puss, I take it. Beatrice has 
done wonders for herself in the way of acquire- 
ments, and besides Miss "Winter's task-work, 
she has had able assistance from two other 
teachers." 

" Miss Bertram's German governess is one, 
I know," said Helen. 

'' Precisely. A most accomplished woman 
I understand, and one who I believe expresses 
the very highest opinion of Beatrice's talents. 
She took to studying German with her ; but 
then the Bertrams always go to England before 
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Easter^ and remain in London till the season 
is nearly out^ as well^ I suppose, that her lady- 
ship may enjoy the gaiety, as that the daughter 
(who, by the way is growing up a splendid 
creature,) may have masters, for she is not out 
yet. They never return to Kingsconnell till 
near the time that Hugh's holidays begin. So 
then poor Beatrice's German studies threatened 
to come to a stand-stiU, when " 

^' Mr. Carmichael offered her his assistance,'' 
said Helen, smiling. ''Yes, she writes me 
everything, you know ; and remembering the 
grave, silent, almost shy mati he appeared to 
me, I felt a little amused at it. But his kind- 
ness in that w^ has been indefatigable." 

''Yes," returned Reginald. " He used to 
go whenever he had time, to give her a German 
lesson in the school-room, where Miss Winter 
performed dragon. And he did not stop at 
German. I know he taught her Latin, and I 
would not quite answer for it that there were 
not some lessons in Greek, much to the indig- 
nation of that spiteful old tabby. Miss Willie, 
who has always made poor Beatrice's studies a 
bone of contention. She is for ever jibing at 
her." 

"My poor Beatrice!" exclaimed Helen, 

c 2 
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her eyes filling with tears. ^* She has always 
abstained from dwelling on these things to me^ 
though it has been plain to me from the tone 
of her letters^ that the Grange has been no 
home of love and tenderness to either of them. 
She has been deeply indebted to Mr. Car- 
michael^ I am sure ; less for his teachings than 
for his lending her books^ and directing her 
reading in a way which there was no one else to 
do. It was just what her dear mother dreaded 
above all things^ that she should be left amongst 
people so wofolly unfit to guide a mind like 
her^s.^^ 

"Carmichael is deeply interested in her," 
said Reginald. " In fact, for almost any other 
man of his age, it would have been a most 
dangerous thing for his own peace, you know, 
Helen, to be brought into such perpetual 
contact with a girl like Beatrice, even with a 
Miss Winter mounting guard over her. But 
he is a sort of ascetic, a man of books ; the 
kind of man who might have been a monk ; so 
it was all very well. Beatrice is a bewitching 
creature, I must say.'* 

" And yet not regularly beautiful, not so 
much so as Helen, I imagine V' 

^' No, certainly not, I don't know what it 
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is, I am sure. If you take her face to pieces, 
the features are not regular, I fancy! I 
can't tell. I have no distinct impression of 
her features. I know there is a lovely mouth, 
which is what I always look at first, for though 
I am not a scientific physiognomist, I have a 
theory of my own about mouths, and the indi- 
cations of temper and disposition they afford. 
And her's is beautiful ; — so are the teeth, and 
so is the smile that shows them. I don't know 
anything about the nose. I know there is an ex- 
quisite complexion, clear, and fair, and pure, and 
a frequent blush, like the deepest pink of a rose." ' 

'*Why, Reginald," exclaimed Helen, smiling, 
" you are getting quite poetical." 

'' Well, Helen, I assure you the theme is 
inspiring. And then the creature has the 
whitest, broadest forehead I ever saw, shaded by 
those long, dark-brown curls of her's ; and such 
bright eyes ! eyes of no particular colour — 
something between hazel aind gray ; eyes that 
laugh, and almost speak, and yet look as if they 
could shed many a tear too. It is the brightest, 
— most expressive face ! It has a thousand 
meanings." 

'' And she is not very tall, you say ? " 

'' Neither tall nor short, a nice height; and 
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a pretty, light, graceful figure. They both look 
so thoroughly /arfie*; that indefinable air which 
there is no mistaking — so much tact and natural 
good breeding. I assure you, Helen, I am not 
singular in my admiration of Beatrice ; — ^young 
Arthur Bertram is deeply smitten with her, or 
I am much mistaken/^ 

" I began to suspect something of the kind," 
said Helen. " Her letters were once so full of 
him, and for the last two years his name has 
scarcely occurred in them ; though she writes 
is enthusiastically as ever of her friend. Miss 
Bertram, and of the enjoyment she experiences 
in the romantic and poetical associations of 
Kingsconnell/' 

'^ It is a splendid place,'^ returned Captain 
Sempill, " and the renovation of it, — ^the blend- 
ing of modern elegance and luxury with its anti- 
quated stateliness, has been most skilfully and 
tastefully done. They are fine young people too 
— especially the two elder brothers, — some- 
thing accomplished and intellectual about them, 
— quite out of the common way. Arthur has 
not left Cambridge yet ; and I believe is expected 
to take high honours, as his brother did." 

"And Beatrice and he? "— 

" Why, it has been a boy-and-girl flame 
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for long ; but this last summer it appeared to 
me when I saw them together^ something more. 
You know I have rather a knack at observing 
things^ Helen — in a quiet way ; and one thing 
I remarked^ was^ that when the Kingsconnell 
family were absent^ we scarcely ever saw your 
nieces in church. Unless the day were very 
bad they used to walk over to St. Michael's^ 
and remain the rest of the day with Miss Alex- 
ander^ who sent them home in the evening. 
But as soon as the front loft was filled agaiu^ 
these two young faces began occasionally to 
re-appear in the Grange one.^' 

" Oh ! Reginald/' interrupted Helen^ '^you 
do not mean to say that my nieces are in the 
habit of quitting their own Church for the 
Presbyterian one I You smile and shake your 
head I You cannot enter into my feelings on 
that subject, — ^but I am truly, — truly grieved 
to hear it. And the motive ! — Alas, alas I '^ — 
she paused, and a gush of tears came to her 
eyes, for at that moment there returned upon- 
her soul the memory of an oft-repented, but 
unforgotten sin of her own youth connected 
with the chapel at St. MichaeFs. 

'' I now understand/' she resumed after a 
minute's silence, '^ the meaning of a letter, which 
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I had very lately from Mr. Malcolm, in which he 
laments his seeing less of the girls than for- 
merly, and speaks in a tone of deep regret of 
their unfavourable position for the cultivation 
of sound Church-principles, whose inestimable 
value, he says, every year of his life causes him 
more keenly to feel. He alludes, — dear good 
old man, — to his earnest supplications on behalf 
of these lambs of his flock. May they be heard 
and answered ! — Yes, Reginald, I see you think 
me grown very bigotted, — but '^ 

"I did not say that, Helen; but in old days 
you would not have thought it so much harm to 
go now-and-then to the Kirk. I grant you 
people ought not to go there from motives like 
those we suspect in this instance, but the poor 
dear child is but young, — and young hearts must 
be tenderly judged by us who are not so juvenile 
as we have been.^^ 

" I, at all events,*^ said Helen, " dare not 
presume to judge them. But I was not talking 
of that. 1 grant you I did not think seriously 
enough of many things formerly, which have 
been more solemnly brought home to my heart 
of late years, and none more so than the re- 
sponsibility of Church-privileges, and the evils 
of so called liberality on such subjects. But 
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mj poor dear Beatrice^ Reginald^ that creature 
with a heart so capable of deep and passionate 
attachment^ — and so unguarded — so unguided ! 
I tremble for her. I dread to think of the pos- 
sibility of her having already ventured her 
happiness on so uncertain a chance/' 

''It must always be a risk^ indeed, Helena 
man and woman do not meet on equal terms 
at that game^ I doubt. But he is a fine, warm- 
hearted, honourable lad^ I should say. I like 
Arthur Bertram exceedingly; and as to my 
mother and Aunt Penny, they think him per- 
fection. Your sex — blessings on them ! always 
give a handsome face credit for every virtue. 
It will all come right, I hope and trust.'' 

" I, too/' said Helen, "must hope and trust, 
for that is all I pan do. It has been a long effort 
to learn to do so. And there are times, as the 
perilous season of youth approaches for these 
young creatures, when I feel that I scarcely dare 
anticipate the future, which I am powerless to 
direct. I have much need, as a voice from the 
grave once said to me, of ' faith and patience.' " 

There was a brief silence; and Helen's 
hand received a warm and kindly squeeze from 
her brother-in-law. 

" We have not spoken on one subject yet, 

c 3 
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Helen, dear, though I dare say it has been near 
enough to your lips several times ? '' 

" You mean/' said Helen, with an effort, 
— "you mean Harry Lockhart's second mar- 
riage ? I — I could not quite trust myself to 
speak of it, — Reginald/^ Her voice faltered, 
but with the acquired habit of self-command 
which years of silent struggling with her own 
spirit had taught her — she swallowed down her 
tears, and went on in a calm voice. *' I would 
not be unjust to him, poor fellow ! No man 
ever had more excuse for a second choice, so 
estranged from his children as his profession 
has caused him to be, — and with only that 
comfortless — unhome-like home to return to/' 

" Precisely what my mother and aunt say,'' 
replied Captain Sempill. "And Terj much 
what the girls feel, I imagine. My mother was 
charmed with the candid, generous, dutiful 
manner in which both talked to her on the sub- 
ject, even whilst Beatrice's eyes were streaming 
with tears over the memory of her own dear 
mother. She said her father had written most 
kindly to her and Helen ; and that they would 
do their best to love his wife." 

" Dear girls ! " exclaimed Helen. '^ May 
she but be a person calculated to render them 
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happier than they have been of late years ! — 
And him too. Poor Harry ! he could not have 
had any comfort in returning to the Grange 
last spring.'^ 

"Comfort? None. He neither had nor 
gave any. It was distressing to see how de- 
pressed and gloomy, and unlike his former self, 
he had become. But after the first two months, 
he really was very little there, constantly going 
back and forwards to England ; so we all began 
to surmise something of this kind. It is odd 
how little he has told any one about his 
bride l" 

" All he tells me/^ said Helen, "is that this 
Mrs. Lorton is the young widow of a brother- 
oflficer, and has one child, a little girl.'' 

"That is all he tells any body; except that 
I believe he intimated to his mother, that she 
had an independent fortune, which a little 
molHfied the old lady. Why, I know not, she 
and Miss Willie were excessively indignant 
when the first tidings reached them, though 
they seem now to have become a little more 
reconciled to the prospect. As to poor Miss 
Grace, she was in the deepest distress at 
the idea of her brother giving the girls a step- 
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mother. She idolizes them both^ but Beatrice 
in particular/' 

"Poor Grace!" said Helen^ smiling, "I 
fear she is not the most judicious friend they 
could have, much though she may love them. I 
shall be most painfully anxious to hear \vhat 
you all think of Harry's wife. I must. force 
myself to call her so." 

"We shall none of us see her until next 
autumn, I fancy," said Captain Sempill. 
" He is at Brighton now, where it seems she is 
living, and he does not inteud to be in Scotland 
again before his marriage. They mean to 
make a tour on the Continent, and come 
down to the Grange on their return. It 
will be a nervous time for the poor dear girls, 
and all of us, for we feel such an interest in 
them." 

The conversation dwelt for some little time 
longer on this engrossing theme, when some 
incidental mention of the Bertram family again 
brought it back to them. 

"Mr. Bertram, Reginald?" asked Helen, 
*'how is he ? I was grieved to hear from 
Beatrice how ill he had been. I have always 
felt such an interest in him." * 
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" Poor fellow ! he is much, much worse- 
most alarmingly illl'^ said Captain Sempill. 
'^ I assure you there have been many wise 
heads in the Clachan and in higher places, 
shaking over the last accounts of him. It is 
very melancholy. He is so much liked. A 
most promising young man.'' 

"Dear 1 how sad 1" said Helen. " And all 
ihe result of an accident, was it not ? Cun you 
tell me the particulars, Reginald ?" 

" Yes," he said, " it occurred last October 
twelvemonth. Young Bertram has travelled a 
great deal since he left Cambridge ; indeed has 
been little at home, except that he always 
passed some months every summer at Kings- 
connell, for he is much attached to the place. 
He went last autumn to Sicily, whence he was 
returning, on his way to spend the winter at 
Rome, when, by some strange mismanagement, 
the vessel he sailed in was wrecked off Castel-a- 
Mare, near Naples. There were several lives 
lost amongst the crew and passengers, and 
would have been more, it was said, but for his 
exertions. He was a first-rate swimmer, and 
was thus the means of saving several persons ; 
amongst others, an English gentleman, — I for- 
get his name, who, with his son, a young boy, 
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was returning from an excursion into Sicily, 
having left his family at Castel-a-Mare/^ 

"And it was then he received the injury of 
which I heard ?^' 

''Yes, it was a severe blow on the chest 
from some part of the wreck. He thought 
little of it after the first, and probably neglected 
it, but the consequences were very serious. He 
had a dangerous illness in the gentleman's 
house; but recovered, and came over in the 
following spring to join his family in London. 
But he appeared to have found the gay life they 
lead there more than he was equal to ; for he 
came down alone to Kingsconnell in the 
beginning of June, looking so ill, so altered, — 
so depressed in spirits I It seemed as if a com- 
plete blight had come over him. I never saw 
so sad a change in any one. I went frequently 
to visit him, and saw an alteration for the worse 
in his appearance every time, though he always 
exerted himself to talk and seem cheerftiL 
And Carmichael, who was with him constantly, 
was evidently quite alarmed. Still he would 
not allow that he was ill ; till at last Arthur 
came home from Cambridge, and he took fright 
at once. They are greatly attached to each 
other, these two brothers ; and William could 
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not refuse to baye Dr. Chisholm called in when 
Arthur made it bis request/^ 

'^And Dr. Cbisbolm tbought bim going 
into a consumption^ Beatrice wrote me.^' 

" He did. Sir Thomas and Lady Bertram 
were written for^ and came down. I believe be 
thought himself dying. However^ he rallied^ 
became wonderfully better in a short time, and 
at last set off for Italy in the beginning of 
September, where they were all in hopes that a 
winter would quite restore him to health. But 
I am very sorry to say, that only two days 
before I left home Sii* Thomas set off at an 
hour's warning, in consequence of a letter from 
an English physician at Naples, announcing 
that his son had been taken suddenly and 
alarmingly ill with bleeding from the chest, 
proceeding, there was no doubt, from the injury 
he had sustained the previous year. This gen- 
tleman said that his strength was so completely 
prostrated, that another attack might prove 
fatal. The family were in the greatest distress, 
as you may well believe, when I left. I made 
Mr. Carmichael promise to write and tell me 
what accounts came of him, for I feel much in- 
terested in young Bertram. He was not one of 
the least affected of the party, for he loves him 
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like a brother. They were very much together ; 
and I used sometimes to think^ indeed^ from 
things Sir Thomas said last summer, that he 
fancied Carmichael was doing his son no good^ 
— filling his mind with too many of his new 
theories^ to the exclusion of more practical 
matters/^ 

" New theories, Mr. Carmichael ? What are 
they, Reginald V^ 

" I can't exactly say ; but there certainly is 
a change in Carmichael. It had begun before 
poor old Dr. Grindlay's death ; but has been 
much more manifest since. He is a prodigious 
admirer of a preacher who is making a great 
noise in London just now, — a Scotchman, — 
the Rev. Edward Irving; he knew him long- 
ago in Glasgow, it seems, and actually went up 
to London last winter on no other errand, I 
believe, than to hear him. Since then, we have 
all observed a change in CarmichaeFs preaching, 
and even in his conversation a certain tone of 
mysticism I can't exactly describe. Beatrice, 
your niece, delights in it, and so do the young 
Bertrams ; but we douce old folk are not so 
easily satisfied. And then Carmichael dwells 
much more than he used to do on the ancient 
discipline of the Kirk ; and wants to revive it. 
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He has given great offence lately to some of 
his elders by endeavouring to restore an 
obsolete mode of shaming certain culprits^ 
which I cannot farther particularize ! As to 
Miss Menie Mark^ the evergreen, or rather 
the ever-sour^ she has long ago left his church ; 
and so have Miss Willie Lockhart, and your 
nieces' governess. Miss Winter, who is her dear 
friend, and as bitter a Puritan as herself. 
They go regularly to the meeting-house at 
Gatesford/' 

"Dear, dear!" exclaimed Helen, "what 
changes! And my nieces' governess a Dis- 
senter! It is too grievous. How can I 
wonder at their Church-principles being un- 
steady — poor dear girls ? How can I avoid the 
deepest regrets on their account ? Dear Regi- 
nald 1 I could go on talking with you for 
ever, but it is time to dress for dinner, I de- 
clare I Oh, when, when shall I see all these 
familiar faces and places with my bodily eyes 
again V^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

''01 zarte Sehnsucht ! Susses Hoffen 1 
Der ersten Liebe i;;old'iie zeit ! 
Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen, 

Es schwelgt das Herz in seligkeit 
1 dass sic ewig griinen bliebe 
Die schbne zeit der jungen Liebe !" 

Schiller. 

It was a frosty morning in December^ the same 
year in which the brief re-nnion of Captain 
Sempill with his brother and sister-in-law took 
place^ when the scene of oar story shifts to 
the school-room at the Grange. Miss Winter 
had at this time gone home to pay a visit to her 
family^ the first recreation in which she had 
indulged herself for years^ and Beatrice and 
Helen were left in undisturbed possession of 
this retreat ; in which^ by prescriptive custom^ 
a fire continued daily to be lighted. The taste 
of the sisters had in process of time effected 
many improvements in their sitting-room ; the 
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bare old spider-legged table was covered by a 
cloth, whose border was their own work ; and 
curtains of dark chintz, purchased by them- 
selves at a time when their slender stock of 
pocket-money had received some unexpected 
addition, together with a cover of the same 
material for the sofa, all made by their own 
hands, imparted to it a look of much comfort. 
Besides these more substantial articles, there 
were a few of their best drawings hung upon 
the walls, and a stand of green-house flowers 
in the window, which the kindness of Emily 
Bertram kept liberally supplied from the con- 
servatory at Kingsconnell, and which at this 
moment was gay with camellias, and one or 
two other bright winter exotics. Beside it sat 
Beatrice, — a volume of ^'Schlegel'' in her 
hand, — ^but her eyes fixed on Helen, who had 
just entered the room, and was arranging her 
drawing materials at the table. 

" Who told you, Helen ? Are you sure it 
is true ?'* 

" Quite sure, Beatrice. Lowry Mac Fyke 
told grandmamma, I heard him. He had just 
met one of the keepers in the wood.'' 

'' But they were not expected at home for a 
week,'' persisted Beatrice. "Mr. Bertram, — 
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Arthur, — was to join Lady Bertram and Emily 
at Lord Somerford^s, on his way from Cam- 
bridge, and travel down with them." 

" He did so, as I understood," said Helen ; 
^' and some illness, or something, in Lord 
Somerford^s family, induced them to leave 
sooner than they intended. They positively 
arrived last night, Lowry says. This is Emily s 
first visit from home ; and now I suppose she 
will be quite out of the school-room." 

"I should think so," returned Beatrice. 
" She is nearly seventeen and a-half. I sup- 
pose she will be presented next London season." 

'* What a life is before her !" exclaimed 
Helen, leaiiing her dimpled chin on her hand, 
and gazing at her drawing-copy. ''What a 
contrast to ours, Beatrice." 

''I sometimes feel tempted to think so," 
replied her sister ; " not so much for the gaiety 
of it, as for its beauty, music, refinement. 
These are the things — and far more than these ; 
the love and indulgence around her, for which 
I should like to change places with Emily. 
And yet, Helen, she loves her mother, but not 
as you and I loved mamma. Lady Bertram 
and Emily are not the friends — the 'loving 
friends' — that mamma and I were. I would 
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not exchange my memory of mamma for her 
living mother. 

' What are a thousand living lovei 
To that which cannot quit the dead V " 

"Nor would I, Beatrice darling/* fervently 
added Helen. 

'* And after all, Helen/' pursued Beatrice, 
" you and I have many more enjoyments than 
any one looking only into our auaaere leben, 
could imagine. In our own little sanctuary 
we care very little for the things that annoy us 
elsewhere in the house ; and what happy hours 
we have passed here with our books and our 
dreams.'* 

'' I love books too/' said Helen with a half- 
sigh, '' but they are not to me what they are 
to you, Beatrice. I long for something more 
real than books; — companions — dancing-^ 
laughing ! and, oh dear ! how I long to be rid 
of Miss Winter." 

"My poor darling!" exclaimed Beatrice 
laughing, '' ' I weel believe it,' as David Bryce 
said the other day when Captain Serapill called 
out to him that the Major was out of all 
patience about something. But now, 1 sat 
down here resolved to read a great bit of 
" Schlegel " this morning, for I begin to feel 
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ashamed to see Mr. Carmichael^ I have de- 
tained it so long; and so I really do not mean 
to talk any more at present/^ 

There was silence for some twenty minutes^ 
during which Helen drew very diligently. 
Whether or not the reading of " Schlegel" pro- 
ceeded with an equal amount of diligence did 
not appear; but suddenly the book fell into 
Beatrice's lap, she started upright in her 
seat, becoming very pale, and her heart beating 
almost audibly. 

" I hear a footstep coming up the espalier 
walk/' exclaimed Helen an instant after, 
laying down her pencil. 

The next minute, a shadow darkened the 
window, and a hand tapped gently on the pane, 
as Beatrice sprang up, her ingenuous face dyed 
in the deepest, loveliest pink. The window 
which opened to the terrace at the head of the 
garden was speedily raised, and admitted a 
young man, whose tall and graceful figure was 
displayed to the greatest advantage by his dark 
shooting-dress; and whose beautiful coun- 
tenance, as he removed his cap and laid aside 
the gun he carried, ere advancing to greet the 
sisters, glowed with the very brightest hues of 
youth, love, and joy. 
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" Will you forgive me for coming up the old 
WBj, Miss Lockhart ?" he asked^ with a smile 
which lighted up his whole face like a sunbeam. 
'* I wanted to try if I could find you here, and 
not in the parlour/' 

" We are so glad to see you, Mr. Bertram/' 
was the innocent reply. ^' We had only just 
heard that you were come home. Is Emily 
quite well?'' 

^' Quite well, thank you; as I have no 
doubt you wiQ soon be able to ascertain for 
yourself." And he placed himself as he spoke 
in the comer of the old sofa, with the air of 
one returning to an accustomed seat. 

"And your brother, Mr. Bertram," asked 
Beatrice, taking out her work, and sitting 
down by the table, " I hope your last accounts 
of him were good ?" 

"Better, decidedly, thank you," replied 
Arthur. "My father writes in much better 
spirits last letter. He is still very weak, and 
confined to a recumbent posture ; but the blood- 
vessel has not again given way, and his phy- 
sician speaks hopefully of his recovery. My 
mother and Emily are quite sanguine about him. 
I own I am slill very anxious. I cannot help 
it ; though I do not say so to them. I have 
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been so wretched since his illness began^ and 
at times such a feeling of despondency comes 
over me in thinking of my brother — a painful 
impression that the ' Good die first, while they 
whose* '' 

" You must not finish that quotation/' said 
Beatrice; '^ the remainder of it is not appli- 
cable. There are no hearts * as dry as summer's 
dust/ to contrast with your brother's/' 

" There is not a heart amongst us like his/' 
replied Arthur ; " nor a head either. What 
are your present studies, Miss Lockhart ?" he 
added, after a brief pause. Beatrice handed him 
her forsaken " Schlegel." ^^ I see this is Car- 
michael's," he said, after examining it. " Have 
you many books on hand just now? Not 
many, you say. I am glad of that; for I 
stuffed my pockets full of various novelties in 
literature, in hopes you might like to have 
them." 

*'How very, very kind," exclaimed Bea- 
trice. 

" Kind !" ejaculated Arthur ; " how can 
you call it so ?" He proceeded to empty the 
pockets of his shooting coat of several new 
books, inscribed with his own name, which the 
two girls eagerly turned over and examined. 
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ast of all appeared a thin parcel put up in 
paper. 

'^ This/' said Arthur^ taking it up^ and pro- 
ceeding to undo it^ with some slight degree of 
embarrassment apparent in his manner, is a 
book — a new book ; I brought down a copy of 
it for Carmichael; and — and Emily thought 
you would be charmed with it. She desired 
me to request your acceptance of it/^ He 
placed in her hand as he spoke a beautifully 
bound copy of the " Christian Year." 

" I am exceedingly obliged to Emily/* said 
Beatrice, blushing deeply from pleasure. '' Pray 
thank her very much from me, Mr. Bertram. 
But why did she not add to her kindness by 
writing my name in it ? I wish she had done 
so.** 

'^ Perhaps,** replied Arthur, colouring almost 
as much as herself; " you will allow me to re- 
medy that mistake. Miss Lockhart?** And 
sarcely waiting for an answer, he sat down at 
the table, and wrote upon the fly-leaf of the 
volume, the name of " Beatrice Lockhart,** fol- 
lowed by the date. Then taking up the book, he 
proceeded to read to his companions various pas- 
sages from its pages, whose calm moonlight 
beauty delighted Beatrice, not the less for the 
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medium by which they were conveyed to her 
ear — a voice of no ordinary harmony and pathos^ 
guided by the most exquisite poetical feeling. 
Their reading was not confined to Keble. Al- 
though the fine taste of Arthur Bertram had 
been charmed by his poetry, at that time open- 
ing out a new era in the English Church, not 
less than in that style of literature, yet he was 
of the age and temperament, and lived in the 
period when Byron, Shelley, all that was in- 
tense and passionate in the poetry of our own 
and other countries, was worshipped, rather 
than admired ; and when, we unhappily are 
compelled to add, the tendencies of that fas- 
cinating poetry exercised an influence too often 
fatal — and always perilous, over many young 
and gifted minds, more especially amongst 
men. It was in the deep and passionate voice 
of Arthur Bertram, that Byron's long-inter- 
dicted verse had first reached the ears of 
Beatrice. It was his persuasions which had 
first induced her, not more than a year pre- 
viously, to consider herself sufficiently ad- 
vanced in mind to be no longer fettered by 
these restrictions; which, strong as was the 
temptation, she did not even then break through 
without a pang of self-reproach. Arthur and 
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she never met^ that their principal occupation 
did not consist in reading poetry of this de- 
scription^ for the love of it in both was a 
passion; and now, time flew unheeded by^ 
while his voice continued to pour into her 
enraptured ear the winged words of genius ; 
or while laying down the book, they entered 
into an animated discussion, beginning with 
the subject of their reading, and embracing, 
ere it ended, more things in Heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in the philosophy of any 
but the young, the gifted, and the loving. 

Helen, the while, went on drawing, and 
listening as long as she could ; then took up 
one of Arthur's books, at that time also a new 
one, " The Diary of an Ennuyee,^' and pre- 
sently became entranced in its pages. Finally, 
recollecting, with a quiet consideration which 
belonged to her character, that luncheon-time 
was approaching, and that to prevent a hue 
and cry after them both, it was necessary that 
one should appear in the parlour, she stole 
unperceived from the room, and repaired to 
the above-mentioned apartment, where she 
found no one but the old lady ; both her aunts 
having walked out in different directions. The 
absence of Beatrice passed unnoticed, thanks 
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to the free and easy habits of the house, with 
regard to the mid- day meal; and Helen re- 
turned in due course of time to the school- 
room, and found her two companions as she 
had left them ; except that in place of reading 
" Cain, a Mystery," they were immersed in a 
discussion on the invisible world. 

Arthur Bertram^s was one of those minds 
in which, no uncommon conjunction in the 
early part of the present century, a strong 
natural bias towards religion, at least towards 
all that is poetical in religious sentiment, was 
combined with a very great deal of doubt and 
practical infidelity. His brother, in whom the 
same unhappy turn of mind existed, had con- 
scientiously abstained from infecting him with 
his own scepticism ; but it seemed that a very 
different process had led both astray in the 
same direction. Both were characters of no 
ordinary stamp ; minds of singular intellectual 
power; both naturally inclined to struggle 
upwards, and unhappily warped aside ; but the 
calm purity of William's was strongly con- 
trasted with the fire and impetuosity, the pas- 
sion and excitability, of Arthur's. Perhaps no 
one, save Mr. Carmichael, had ever heard the 
former avow the sentiments which he had un- 
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fortunately been led to adopt at Cambridge ; 
whereas it was impossible to know the latter 
intimately^ without being frequently pained by 
some startling sophistry^ or some implied doubt. 

"But why," said Beatrice, in answer to 
a speech of the kind, which grated distressingly 
on her ear, and which, with all her sex's weak- 
ness in logical gifts, she had only bewildered 
herself in trying to confute, " why do you not 
discuss these points with Mr. Carmichael? 
You could not have a better adviser." 

" You think so, do you, who are an Epis- 
copalian?" asked Arthur, bending his eyes 
upon her with a smile. 

" I do not see what that has to do with the 
matter," she replied. " We are all agreed on 
that subject. I have the greatest respect for 
Mr. CarmichaeKs judgment*" 

"So have ^ I," returned Arthur, "but I 
wish, I earnestly wish. Miss Lockhart, that 1 
were like you." 

"I wish you were like something much 
better than I am," said Beatrice in a tone of 
the most truthful simplicity. " I have been 
cast adrift like a plank on a wide ocean ; — well, 
if I be not stranded at last. What am I that 
I should presume to advise any one ? " 
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"What are jon?'^ returned the youth in * 
his low melodious voice. " If, as you say, you 
have been like a plank cast adrift, it is at least 
' a plank from the wreck of Paradise/ " 

There was a brief silence, broken by Helen ; 
who, laying aside her book, bethought her that 
she might as well begin a letter to her father, 
which she had previously intended to write that 
day. She raised her head, to ask the day of 
the month and week, and beheld the eyes of 
ArtBur intently fixed upon her sister's face, 
which was bent over her needle-work, in an at- 
titude of profound attention. He turned aside 
as Beatrice looked up to answer Helenas question. 

" It is Friday, dear, I think. Is it not, Mr. 
Bertram ?'' 

''Friday ? yen" said Arthur, starting firom 
his reverie. '' We shall meet at church on 
Sunday, I hope. Miss Lockhart V' 

" Why," replied Beatrice looking down, '' I 
believe" we ought to beat St. MichaeFs.'^ 

'' But can one Sunday, more or less, make 
much difference ? " pleaded the youth. "You 
are so very strict. Miss Lockhart ! And yet you 
say you delight in CarmichaeFs preaching ?'' 

" So I do," said Beatrice, " but I have not 
been taught to go to church for the sake of 
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preaching alone. Do not call me strict^ Mr. 
Bertram. I am not. I wish I were. I was 
very different once — ^long ago.^' 

''Forgive me if I have pained you/' ex- 
claimed Arthur^ " I did not mean it^ only I had 
so looked forward to seeing you in church on 
Sunday.'' 

" Ought one to go there from such a mo- 
tive ? " asked Beatrice in a low voice^ and co- 
louring deeply. 

'' So, certainly^ but is it not something to 
be the means of bringing some to churchy who 
might otherwise seek a pretext for avoiding it 7 ^' 

Beatrice did not answer. She felt the so- 
phistry of the argument^ but remained silent. 
Meanwhile the short winter's day began per- 
ceptibly to darken^ and Arthur at last recol- 
lected the number of hours he had sat there. 

^' I must say good-bye/' he exclaimed^ rising 
from his seat. " 1 am afraid I have interrupted 
you sadly^ Miss Lockhart ; but it was so unex- 
pected a pleasure to find no Miss Winter here. 
May we — may my sister — hope soon to see you 
at Kingsconnell 7 " 

'' I hope very soon/' repUed Beatrice^ and 
80 they parted. He went as he had come ; and 
she remained^ leaning against the window^ 
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straining her eyes after the last glimpse of his 
graceful form, as he descended the sloping es- 
palier walk towards the woods. 

Scarcely had he vanished from her sight, 
when the door of the school-room opened, and 
admitted Miss Grace, in walking trim. 

^' Why, girls,^' she exclaimed, *' have neither 
of you been out this fine frosty day? For 
shame, you lazy things !" 

" We couldn't get out. Aunt Grace," replied 
Beatrice with perfect ingenuousness, but blush- 
ing deeply. '^ Mr. Arthur Bertram called, and 
detained us.'' 

" Mr. Arthur Bertram, child ? How did he 
get into the house 7 I am sure none of us saw 
him." 

^* No, because he came up through the 
garden, the way Emily taught him. They used 
so often to come over together, and look in here 
at the window, when we were at our lessons : 
and so " 

^'And so. Miss Beatrice, I see it all ! " re- 
plied the judicious aunt, smiling and nodding 
her head, and looking highly pleased. " Mr. 
Arthur seems in a great hurry to inquire for 
some of his friends, when he comes here before 
he has been twenty-four houraathome; and 
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certainly tne ought to feel highly flattered by 
his attention/' 

And with these words Miss Orace proceeded 
to examine the books on the table; but not 
finding any novels amongst them^ was about to 
go away^ when the '^ Christian Year'' met her 
eye. 

" What is this, Beatrice ? " She turned to 
the fly-leaf^ read her niece's name, and fixed 
her eyes upon her with a significant smile. 

''Mr. Bertram brought it over, — ^it is a 
present from Emily to me," hastily replied 
Beatrice. 

" From Emily ? " said Aunt Grace, with 
still greater significance of tone, — again examin- 
ing the handwriting in which the name was 
traced. 

" And she forgot to write my name in it," 
added Beatrice ; '' so Mr. Bertram did it." 

" So I see," returned Aunt Grace, her face 
beaming still more brightly than before. " Well 
well, Mr. Arthur seems to be a good hand at a 
pretty story. I fieincy he knows who he's speak- 
ing to — some people will swallow any thing." 
And with a shower of ''nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles," to eke out her words. Miss Grace 
departed; her good-natured, imprudent spirit, 
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already primed as it was by her long course of 
study, thoroughly possessed and uplifted by the 
idea of a love-romance of which her niece was 
to be the heroine, — which she had for years 
past been weaving in her own brain^ and set- 
tling and re-settling, till she at times mistook 
her own fancies for reahties. And had the mis- 
chief stopped there it would have been nothing; 
but with her usual incapacity of retaining any 
thing — good or bad — she had dropped many 
hints of these air-drawn fancies even to the im 
practicable ears of the old lady and Miss Willie, 
and imparted them in full to her niece, in a way 
which would have been utterly destructive to 
delicacy of feeling in an ordinary girl; but 
which as respected the nature whose fine springs 
were intrusted to such ignorant and reckless 
management, had instead the unfortunate effect 
of deepening and intensifying feelings which 
required subduing and restraining; and of lead- 
ing the imaginative spirit to brood more inces- 
santly over the idol which it had itself created. 
There was indeed little need for any one 
taking pains to strengthen the imaginative 
faculties, or excite the feelings of Beatrice 
Lockhart. The foreboding heart of her mo- 
ther had but too truly read the future of her 
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child^ but too clearly pictured all the dangers 
awaiting her undirected youth from the very ex- 
cess of both. And high as was the degree of men- 
tal cultivation to which^ considering her youth, 
she had attained^ yet her unrestricted reading 
had in some measure added to the evil ; wan- 
dering as considering her temperament it had 
too often done^ into the irealms of fiction and 
romance. In this respect it had been unfor- 
tunate for her^ that in both the persons who had 
done most to form her tastes^ Mile. Von Lind- 
heim and Mr. Carmichael, the bent of mind 
had been too nearly akin to her own. But the 
heaviest misfortunes of Beatrice had been her 
want of an adequate female guide at home, the 
unwise and injudicious fondness of her Aunt 
Grace, and the exemption from practical duties 
inevitable upon her position as the inmate of 
her grandmother, which left her to dwell 
undisturbed in an ideal world of her own ; while 
the very annoyances, and the absence of refine- 
ment in all around her^ only threw her spirit 
more upon itself and its dreams for consolation. 
" What does Aunt Grace mean, Beatrice ? " 
asked Helen, as the door closed after her aunt. 
'^ Does she think that Mr. Bertram was telling 
an untruth, and that the book was from himself 
and not from Emily? " 
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"I suppose she does/* answered Beatrice. 
" But it is nonsense/' 

In her secret soul, however, Beatrice felt 
that it was no nonsense. Need it he added 
that the "Christian Year*' thenceforward became 
her inseparable companion? And yet it was 
not till years had passed, and sorrow had puri- 
fied her mental vision, that the full meaning of 
its poetry, so pregnant with high and holy sig- 
nificance, made itself apparent to her spirit. 
Still, it was poetry whose first perusal formed 
an era in her inner life; and it was with a 
strange foreboding thrill, that on the evening 
of that Sunday on which, after all, she had 
suffered herself to be tempted away from her 
own church, opening the volume at random, her 
eye for the first time fell upon these lines : — 

" No — rather steel thy melting heart 
To act the inartyr^s sternest part — 
To watch, with firm unshrinking eye 
Thy darling visions as they die, 
Till all bright hopes, and hues of day 
Have faded into twilight grey. 

Tes, let them pass without a sigh ! 

And if the world seem dull and dry. 

If long and sad thy lonely hours, 

And winds have rent thy sheltering bowers. 

Remember what thou art, and where, — 

A sinner, in a life of care.** 
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CHAPTER V. 

** In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin's breast \ 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; 
In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove ; 
In the spring a young man's fiincy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love." Alfred Tennyson. 

And now winter had long given place to 
summer. It was long since Captain Lock- 
hart^s marriage with Mary Anne, relict of 
Captain Stephen Lorton, B.N., had been 
gazetted; and the wedded pair departed for 
the Continent. A large party had assembled 
at Kingsconnell some time before the opening 
of the moors, including Arthur and several of 
his college friends ; and the family were joyfully 
anticipating the return of Mr. Bertram from 
Italy, his health being in a measure re-esta- 
blished, and his anxiety to be at home having 
induced his medical attendant to consent to his 
travelling. 
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As the eventful twelfth of August ap- 
proached, every house in that populous neigh- 
bourhood, with the soKtary exception of the 
Grange, was opened to receive its proportion 
of guests. At Sempilltower an able reinforce- 
ment of youth and spirits made its appearance 
in the shapes of Walter and PhiUp, who now 
regularly passed their holidays at their grand- 
father's house. The former, a fine animated 
youth of nineteen, was at Oxford ; the latter 
had been for some time a denizen of Wool- 
wich ; and the arrival of both was hailed with 
the utmost satisfaction in the neighbourhood, 
as invaluable acquisitions to every thing in 
the way of sport or merry-making for miles 
around. 

Some time previously to this. Lady Ber- 
tram had issued cards for a ball, to be given on 
the 20th of August, — her daughter's eighteenth 
birth-day. This anticipated event, at all times 
a rare one in the country, and for half a 
century unparalleled at Kingsconnell, had 
thrown the whole neighbourhood into a fer- 
ment. The preparations were on the most ex- 
tensive scale, and little else was talked of for 
weeks by young and old. Amongst the other 
invited guests, Beatrice and Helen were of 
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course numbered ; for the latter^ although cer- 
tainly too young to make her appearance in 
public^ had been permitted^ as a matter of 
favour^ to do so that nighty chiefly at the 
instance of her Aunt Grace, backed by Mrs. 
Sempill and Aunt Penny. Miss Willie and 
Miss Winter had at first set their faces reso* 
lutely against the enormity^ and poor Helen 
was nearly in despair in consequence, until re- 
assured by these able auxiliaries. The old 
lady of course disapproved of anything involv- 
ing expense in dress or otherwise ; and finding 
that Miss Willie had been obliged to yield the 
point, though with the worst possible grace, 
she added her mite to what Walter Sempill 
called " the mountain of wet blankets " thrown 
upon Helen's enjoyment, by assuring her for 
her comfort that " she would repent o't some 
day j for she might lay her account wi' being 
reckoned twa year aulder nor her age, at the 
very least, ever after.'' This prospect, however, 
had few terrors for a girl barely sixteen, to 
counterbalance the enchanting vision of her 
first ball, not to speak of her self-elected 
partner. . 

" Grandmamma," said Walter at breakfast, 
the morning but one before the eventful day. 
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" I've bespoke Helen Lockhart to dance the 
first dance with me^ and as many more as we 
can manage. I hope you admire my taste 1" 

" Certainly, my boy/' replied the gentle 
old lady. " You could not do better, Helen is 
a great favourite of mine.'' 

''And the prettiest girl hereabouts," added 
Captain Sempill. 

" Oh ! Uncle Reginald I" exclaimed Philip, 
"not to be compared to Miss Bertram." 

" I think not," quietly answered the Cap- 
tain, buttering his toast. "In my opinion, 
Helen is so much the prettiest that I never 
thought of comparing them." 

"I agree with you, Reginald," said the 
Laird. 

" Well, I never heard of such a thing," ex- 
claimed Philip, who, as his nncle sometimes 
remarked, was at this period of his life " at the 
height of his wisdom," and thoroughly well 
satisfied with his own opinions. " Why I don't 
mean to say that Helen's not very pretty, but 
she's a mere child,'* — and the youth drew him- 
self up in the proud consciousness of his 
seventeen years, — "a bread-and-butter miss! 
and Miss Bertram's a young lady — so much 
style I — quite the thing I and so handsome— 
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half a head taller than Helen too, I should 
say." 

''If your admiration of beauty depends 
upon height, Phil./' retorted Walter laughing, 
" you ought to think Aunt Penny's dear friend 
Miss Menie Mark, the greatest beauty in the 
world ; for I am sure she's taller by a head 
and shoulders than anybody else." 

'^ Ah I Wat," said his uncle, " we all know 
your weakness for Miss Menie Mark. And 
speaking of Miss Menie, Aunt Penny, you saw 
her yesterday, — what does she say to this awful 
sign of the times — a ball at KiDgsconnell ?" 

''Not much, Reginald," replied his aunt 
with a smile. 

"Not much, Aunt Penny ?" exclaimed 
Walter. " A very great deal, in my humble 
opinion. You forget that I was in the room 
when she called. I must tell you. Uncle Regi- 
nald, that Miss Menie thinks it 'an awful-like 
thing in Lady Bertram to give a ball when her 
eldest son is dying V Whereupon Aunt Penny 
ventured to remark that Mr. Bertram was not 
dying, but instead of that, so much better as 
to be about to return home. ' Ah ! well, Miss 
Menie did not know. They might say he was 
better, — but ' and then there was a solemn 
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pause, and a Lord Barleigh shake of the head. 
Moreover, Miss Menie opines that old Mrs. 
Lockhart has been ' very far left to herself* — 
to sanction her youngest grand-daughter going 
to a ball at her age ; and ' as for Miss Beatreas, 
she really must say ' " 

"Come, come, Wat.,'* interrupted Miss 
Muirhead with a smile, " we have had enough 
of poor Miss Menie's sayings.'* 

" Spitefiil old cat,'* murmured Walter sotto 
voce. 

"What's that about cats?** quoth the 
Major, who sat next his nephew, and caught 
the sound. " David Bryce !** turning to that 
functionary, who had just brought his master 
a relay of hot chops, " did you shoot that con- 
founded cat I told you of, that kills all the 
young pheasants ?" 

"Aye, aye, Major!" responded David. 
" The cat's disponed on — safe eneuch. It wad 
be telling us if we could manage as easy wi' 
the twa-leggit cats, that does far waur mischief 
nor killin' a wheen pheasants." 

" I was much pleased," began Mrs. Sem- 
pill, when the laugh excited by David's speech 
had ceased, and he himself left the room, — " I 
was really quite touched. Penny, by Jessy 
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Christie's coming and asking ]my leave to go 
down to the Orange on the night of the ball^ 
and dress her young ladies. She says there's 
nobody there who can make their hair nice^ or 
do anything about them as she can do ; and 
that one evening lately^ when she had leave to 
go and drink tea with Miss Bertram's maid, 
she contrived to gain a great deal of insight 
into the newest fashion of hair-dressings and 
so foi^h, from her^ so that she considers herself 
quite competent to all that they will require. 
Poor soul ! she says she always used to look 
forward to dressing Miss Lockhart for her first 
ball I — so of course I said I should be most 
happy to let her go." 

"Poor Jessy. It does her great credit," 
said the Laird. *' I hope they will be happy, 
these young things, I am sure." 

" We'll do all we can," exclaimed Walter. 
" Won't we. Uncle Reginald ?" 

" That we shall, Wat.," replied his uncle ; 
" and no doubt our efforts will be crowned 
with success, for everybody knows how irre- 
sistible we are. Who is going from the Orange, 
Aunt Penny ?" 

"Only Orace, with her nieces," was the 
reply. "Of course Miss Willie declared at 
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once against countenancing any such scenes by 
her presence/^ 

" And no great loss, old Frump V^ ejacu- 
lated Master Phil., for which offence against 
good-breeding he received a lecture from his 
grandfather. 

'' I was delighted to hear, Lilly," said Aunt 
Penny, as the old ladies proceeded to the 
drawing-room, leaving the gentlemen to dis- 
cussions respecting the scene of the day^s 
sports, " that Miss Violet Alexander had pre- 
sented the two girls with very pretty white 
dresses for the ball, and had them made in 
Edinburgh, and sent out, with everything else 
they required. Grace Lockhart told me yester- 
day, and I forgot to mention it before ; but I 
was sure you would be happy to hear it too.^' 

" That I am, Penny,^' exclaimed Mrs. Sem- 
pill, '' very happy indeed. I was just wondering 
how the poor dears would manage about their 
dress ; for nobody takes any charge of it ; and 
I never liked to ask them for fear of hurting 
their feeUngs." 

'^ It gives me great satisfaction," pursued 
Aunt Penny, pulling forward the huge frame 
containing her worsted rug, "to see Walter's 
admiration of Helen Lockhart. I suppose 
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ei t her my brother nor you would have any 
objection, Lilly V 

" If it comes to that. Penny/' replied Mrs. 
Sempill with a smile, " I daresay not. Only 
remember he has parents, who claim the first 
right in him. And then they're both very 
young. Penny ; and 1 do think it is a great 
loss to young people to have their names too 
soon joined together in that sort of way. The 
less said about it the better/' 

''Yes," said Aunt Penny, with a sigh. "I 
wish young men always knew their own minds; 
or at least that they would not put it in ill- 
natured people's power to talk in the way they 
do sometimes. I wish Mr. Arthur Bertram 
would go round to the front door when he calls 
at the Grange, and not tap at the school-room 
window, just at the time when Miss Menie 
Mark happens to be eating gooseberries in the 
garden with Willie Lockhart, so as to see him 
come up the walk ! And then Miss Willie has 
not the common honesty, or good sense, or 
kindness, to go and tell her niece plainly that 
this is an improper freedom for a young man 
to take (poor innocent, motherless creature ! 
how can she know 7 and he such a handsome, 
engaging young man) ! No, no ! not she ! 
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Not a word does she say to Beatrice. ' She 
never interferes ;^ forsooth I ' Her niece is old 
enough to take care of herself;' but she will 
gossip for an hour on end about it, with a 
woman who she knows is just delighted to lay 
hold of anything unkind to say of anybody, 
particularly a pretty young girl. I declare it 
makes me more angry than I can express ! 
And to say it before Walter too ! Not but 
what he was as angry as I was.'' 

'^ Walter is too much of a gentleman not 
to be angry at such ill-nature/' said Mrs. Sem- 
pill indignantly. ^' And that sweet innocent 
girl ! And what is Miss Winter there for, I 
wonder ? Oh fie I and Arthur Bertram is as 
fine a lad as ever was, too; but if these 
creatures had had any wise -like female friend 
to take charge of them, these foolish little 
liberties, never would have been permitted. 
The fault does not lie at their door.'' 

All unconscious of Miss IVIenie Mark's 
comments on Arthur Bertram's mode of paying 
visits, Beatrice, the while, was lost in dreams 
of the happiness awaiting her on the night of 
the ball, in being a whole evening in his 
company. The very day before the ball, to 
her great surprise she received a note firom 
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Emily Bertram, informing her of the arrival of 
her eldest brother^ about a week sooner than 
they had expected him. '^ He looks very pale 
and thin/' wrote she; ''and is weak^ and a 
good deal exhausted by his journey. Of course 
he will not be able to join our party to-morrow 
evening ; but I think when you see him that 
you will be agreeably surprised by his appear- 
ance. I certainly am^ after the sad change in 
it which I had anticipated. His arrival has 
made me so happy^ that I look forward with 
added eagerness to the ball. I do hope it may 
go off well.'' 

Emily was not solitary in her hopes. Many 
a heart beat with expectation aa the eventful 
night approached. And when it had at last 
arrived^ and after submitting themselves to the 
kind and skilful hands of Jessy Christie^ our 
two young sisters descended to the parlour in 
their simple but elegant white dresses^ their 
only ornaments a few camellias tastefully 
wreathed in their dark hair, it would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the amount of bright hope, 
mingled though it was with timid fear, which 
animated both their spirits. Miss Grace, in a 
blue satin dress, and blue gauze head-piece, 
bedecked with flowers, was awaiting her nieces ; 
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and after she had bestowed upon their, appear- 
ance a few animated comments^ which out- 
weighed the cold silence of their grandmother 
and Miss Willie, she hurried them to the 
carriage, and in a few minutes they were on 
their way to EiugsconneU. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** You are welcome, gentlemen ! I have leen the day 
That I have worn a visor, and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady*8 ear, 
Such as would please ; — ^"tis gone, — 'tis gontf, — ^"tii gone ! 
You are welcome, gentlemen ! Come, musicians, play ! 
A hall 1 a hall I give room, and foot it, girls 1" 

Romeo and Juliet. 

It was a brilliant scene which met the party as 
they entered the avenue leading to Kings* 
Connelly which was lighted along its whole 
extent with lamps hung between the stately 
trees; and up whose broad straight course 
more than one vehicle was already wending its 
way towards the mansion, the whole of whose 
front was a blaze of light. The lofty iron 
railings were festooned with lamps; and a 
covered way had been erected from the gates 
to the door-steps beneath the portico, which 
temporary passage was brilliantly lighted and 
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lined on either side with green-house plants. 
The hall and staircase were profusely decorated 
in the same way ; and as, amongst other new 
arrivals, Beatrice and Helen entered it with 
their aunt, the effect was so overpowering to 
their inexperienced eyes, combined as it was 
with the crowd of servants, the sound of the 
guests' names echoed from one to another, and 
the confused murmur of voices overhead, that 
they instinctively drew closer to her, and felt 
as if they never should have courage to ascend 
the stairs. . The relief was inexpressible to 
them, and perhaps not much less so to -Miss 
Grace, when the foremost of a group of newly- 
arrived gentlemen, advancing towards them> 
accosted the latter, and in so doing, disclosed 
the kind and familiar countenance of Captain 
Sempill. 

"Well met. Miss Grace ! The boys and I, 
and our friend Mr. Maxwell,'^ indicating a 
gentleman known to the Miss Lockharts as a 
frequent gupst at Sempilltower, "have just 
been looking for you. Miss Grace, will you take 
my arm ? Miss Beatrice, do me the honour to 
accept the other. Mr. Maxwell, you will take 
care of Miss Helen Lockhart.^' 

Walter and Philip exchanged glances of 
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infinite disgust^ as the quiet and by-no-means 
juvenile Mr. Maxwell assumed the ofiSce thus 
delegated to him^ and composedly tucked the 
lovely young Helen under his arm. '^ But at 
all events/' thought Walter, as he followed in 
their wake, " she's engaged to dance the first 
dance with me." 

They ascended the stairs; and from the 
hall above, the long vista of illuminated apart- 
ments met their view. In the first drawing- 
room of the suite, stood a group not unworthy 
of their splendid dwelling, to receivetheir guests. 
Lady Bertram, her mature, but not faded charms, 
displayed to the utmost advantage by her rich 
dress, and magnificent profusion of diamonds ; 
Sir Thomas, tall, erect,, and stately, his de- 
meanour marked by the most polished cour- 
tesy j — ^their daughter, her elegant form attired 
in a simple, but costly dress of lace over white 
satin, her dark hair wreathed with pearls, her 
brilliant eyes beaming, and her fine features 
glowing with pleasure too young and natural 
not to be beautiful. Near them was Arthur, 
in face, in form, in air, the very perfection of 
manly beauty and grace ; and Hugh, a slender 
lad, with all the graceful length and elasticity 
of limb which distinguished the family, but 
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otherwise less striking in personal appearance 
than either of his brothers. Many an eye 
rested with admiration^ some even with feelings 
akin to envy, on the parents and children, thus 
basking in the very sun-light, as it seemed, of 
prosperity, with all that the world could afford 
of best and fairest, at their very feet. 

The rooms, meanwhile, were rapidly filling 
with company, all the 6lUe of the large county, 
and many strangers, some of high rank ; and 
shortly after the entrance of Miss Grace Lock- 
hart and her nieces, the band, which was one 
procured from Edinburgh, and for which a 
temporary gallery had been erected in the 
great drawing-room, struck up a country- 
dance ; to the head of which Arthur Bertram, 
in the absence of his elder brother, led a young 
lady, the eldest daughter of a nobleman whose 
seat lay some miles from Kingsconnell. Bea- 
trice, between whom and himself a greeting, 
of few words, but looks of expressive meaning, 
had passed, joined this dance with one of the 
young men who were visitors in the house,— 
introduced to her at his own request by Sir 
Thomas ,* and Helen's willing hand was claimed 
by Walter Sempill. The music rang along 
the roof, the dancers' springing footsteps re- 
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sponded to the sound, and all was gaiety and 
animation. It was a scene where everything 
that is young and happy looks almost beautiful ; 
and there was, besides, amongst the assembled 
guests, a considerable proportion of very at- 
tractive looks, and some undeniable beauty. 
Of the latter quality the .palm was variously 
adjudged by the spectators^ some pronouncing 
that there was no young lady in the room to 
be compared to Miss Bertram, others deciding 
in favour of the superior attractions of Helen 
Lockhart ; whilst Beatrice, although much less 
regularly beautiful than either Emily or her 
sister, had something in her appearance so 
bright, so full of expression, the constant 
variations of her colour were so exquisite, 
and the nameless charm of mingled intellect 
and feeling lent such interest to her counte- 
nance, that even those who at first sight had 
not seen much in her to admire, recurred again 
and again to her face, with still increasing de- 
light, and ended by pronouncing her lovely. 

"Really, Miss Grace," said Captain Seoi- 
pill, who, finding that lady somewhat solitary 
on a bench, kindly offered her his arm, and 
invited her to walk through the rooms with 
him, "really) you have much reason to be proud 
of your nieces." 
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" I am delighted to hear you say so, Cap- 
tain Sempill/^ replied Miss Grace in a flutter 
of satisfaction. *^ Oh ! my saying so is no- 
thing," returned he. "You know my senti- 
ments on the subject long ago. But every- 
body says the same thing. Everybody in the 
room is admiring them. A dozen people have 
asked me who they were ; and so many young 
men have been pressing for introductions to 
them, that my nephew Wat. is quite jealous, 
and as savage as a bear at losing Helen so 
often. I see he has managed to get hold of 
her again, however. Look there, Miss Grace. 
Is not that a pretty picture ?" 

He directed her attention to the opposite 
side of the room, where Helen had at that 
moment placed herself in a window, while 
Walter stood by her side. It was indeed a 
lovely picture. The window had been opened 
to admit, fresh air into the heated ball-room ; 
and the rich crimson satin window-curtain, 
partially drawn up, hung with its deep and 
massive folds just behind her seat, forming a 
glowing back-ground, on which were relieved 
her simple white dress, the soft redundant 
masses of her dark brown hair, and the white 
camellias which were entwined in it. She sat, 
her head thrown a little back, looking up at 
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her partner^ who was standing more in the 
shadow of the deep old-fashioned window, 
with one arm resting on the frame, and bend- 
ing down to talk to her. Her large dark eyes 
were turned to him, filled with that sunny 
light which we never see save in those of early 
and unsullied youth ; and her lips, the deep- 
red lips of girlhood, with their delicate curve a 
little apart, seemed drinking in every word he 
uttered. There was an air of innocence and 
purity diffused over the whole countenance of 
Helen Lockhart, and a depth of tender softness 
in her eyea, with their long, black curling lashes, 
which formed one of the most irresistible ad- 
juncts to her beauty ; and its very childishness 
and unformed character added to this charm. 
Very happy did she look, innocently absorbed 
in the enjoyment of the hour and the com- 
panion who shared it with her ; happier even 
than she knew. And very happy, and very 
deeply enamoured, looked the young Walter. 
They ^ad eyes and ears for nobody beyond 
each other; and so it fell out; for even while 
Captain Sempill and Miss Grace stood gazing 
on them, a most unwelcome interruption oc- 
curred to their conversation. This was no 
other than the approach of Mr. Maxwell, who, 
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arm-in-arm with a tall stout young man, ap- 
peared in nautical phrase, *^ bearing down *' 
upon the unconscious pair. All unaware of 
their approach, Walter had no time, by a fresh 
application for Helenas hand, to arert the im- 
pending calamity, which was heralded by the 
ominous words, . " Miss Helen Lockhart, allow 
me to introduce Sir John Cochrane/' 

'^Oh! what an ass I was, not to engage 
lier again P' groaned poor Walter-in spirit, as 
Helen, who had not yet attained a sufficient 
degree of ease or assurance to decline dancing, 
for the evident purpose of sitting still to talk 
with some one more favoured than the applicant, 
was forced to smile and bow, and rise to join 
the next quadrille. Dearly as she loved danc- 
ing, it was not to be questioned that she would 
rather have remained sitting just then, but 
there was no remedy. 

Somewhat consoled by having contrived to 
whisper a request for Helen's hand in the 
dance which would succeed this, and having 
secured her assent, yet sorely troubled by the 
interruption to so delightful a tite-a-tite, Walter 
sauntered across the ball-room in time to hear 
his enemy, Mr. Maxwell, exultingly whisper to 
Miss Grace, — 
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"Just introduced Sir John Cochrane to 
your niece. Miss Lockhart! — ^bachelor, — fine 
property ! Might have found her many more 
amusing partners^ but this one will tell well in 
history 1'' 

" Plague take you for a meddling old block- 
head V^ inwardly ejaculated Walter, with more 
sincerity than elegance, as he turned moodily 
away, and ensconced himself jn a corner to 
await Helen's release. 

"Beatrice,'' said Emily Bertram to her 
friend, as she sat down beside her at the close 
of this dance, "you are not engaged again 
just now, are you ? ,No ! I am glad of that ; 
for Arthur is looking for you." 

Beatrice heard this with a throbbing heart, 
and a sudden rush of bright colour to her 
cheek. She had as yet only danced once with 
Arthur, so great were the demands upon him . 
for universal attention; and although quite 
aware that it must be so in a ball at his own 
house, she had felt something like a shade of 
disappointment cross her mind, at seeing so 
little of him. 

Now, however, he was at her side again ; 
and Emily, saying that she must look for her 
mother, arose and left her seat for him. There 
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was at this moment a brief pause in the danc* 
ing, while refreshment-trays were making a 
circuit of the rooms, 

••Miss Lockhart/' said Arthur, after he 
had brought Beatrice an ice, " might I venture 
to ask you a great favour V* 

*^ Certainly, Mr. Bertram/* replied Beatrice. 
*^ Anything I can do/^ 

*'My brother/* pursued Arthur, "is very 
anxious to see you. He is still up in his 
sitting-room, for being one of those people 
who turn day into night, he cannot sleep early, 
even now, and seldom retires before twelve. 
Should you have any objection to paying 
him a short visit? he would feel it quite a 
kindness ?" 

" I shall be delighted to go/* said Beatrice, 
blushing very deeply. " How can you talk of 
it as a kindness V' 

" He will so consider it, I assure you,** re- 
turned Arthur, *'Aunt Margaret, whom you 
must recollect, though it is three years since 
she has been here, is sitting with him, and 
will be charmed to see you. Shall we go 
down then ?** 

Beatrice rose, and took his ofiPered arm, 
just as another dance began. They threaded 
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the mazes of the crowd, making their way, not 
towards the grand staircase, but to one which 
opened by a turret-door into the library, and 
by which access was given to that side of the 
house where William Bertram's apartments 
were. The library, which had been appro- 
priated as a place to rest and walk about in, 
was empty when they entered it ; and its 
silence, quiet, and coolness, with the compara- 
tively dim light of its shaded lamps, presented 
a soothing contrast to the glare and heat of 
the ball-room. They paused, by mutual con- 
sent, in crossing it. 

" You will perceive a sad alteration in my 
brother's appearance. Miss Lockhart,'^ said 
Arthur. 

" I am grieved to hear it,'' replied Beatrice. 
'^ But he is much better, is he not ?" 

''He says so," replied Arthur; "and he 
must be so, certainly, or else he could not 
have stood the fatigues of travelling as he has 
done. But he is so changed, his spirits so 
much depressed." 

" Is he then uneasy about his own health ?" 
asked Beatrice. 

" Oh ! no, by no means. William has not, 
and never had, a thought connected with self. 
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Uneasy is not the word. But there are,— 
there have been, — circumstances. It is too 
long and sad a story for a ball-room. Miss 
Lockhart. Some day I shall tell it you. 
William will not object. He has the greatest, 

the highest possible opinion You know 

our family-history, don^t you V abruptly added 
Arthur, after a pause. 

^' I have heard Mr. Carmichael /' hesi- 
tated Beatrice. 

" Yes, I should imagine so. It has always 
dwelt on William's mind, I find. Not on 
mine, though I knew it toa. Scarce at all till 
lately. Last night, he and I were discussing 
it ; not the best possible preparation for a ball, 
was it V 

" But/' said Beatrice, — " it is one of those 
dim and shadowy things that fade into the 
back -ground of memory, amidst the bustle of 
life. I daresay you have never recollected it 
all uight, till this moment.*' 

" Perhaps not," replied Arthur, " but just 
now it rushed upon me so vividly ! You know 
this picture, don't you ?'' He drew her towards 
that of the Master of Eingsconnell. 

" Well do I know it \" exclaimed Beatrice, 
striving to suppress a shudder. 
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" And the first time you and I met/' 
pursued he^ '^ do you recollect it 7 In this 
room '* 

" I thought it had walked out of its frame V* 
said Beatrice^ endeayouring to smile. 

"Will the resemblance ever extend farther?'' 
exclaimed Arthur in a low voice^ and as if half 
in soliloquy. " Why should such thoughts 
come across one in such a scene as this?^' 
They stood together for a minute or more in 
silence, gazing at the picture. Then suddenly 
recovering himself — " Come, Miss Lockhart," 
he said, — ** I did not bring you here to 
listen to these visions. I don't know what 
has possessed me. Let us go down to my 
brother." 

They went out at the turret-door, and de- 
scended the winding stair. The contrast be* 
tween the din, and heat, and excitement, per- 
vading the upper part of the mansion, and the 
stillness, the total silence, of these lower regions 
on this side, was amazing. It was like entering 
into a diflFerent world. Proceeding through a 
long passage, which ran round the basement- 
floor of the house, they turned oflf from it into 
another and narrower one, at the extremity of 
which was the door of William Bertram's 
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sitting-room. At this Arthur gently tapped^ 
then opened it. 

" My dear aunt/^ he said, *' Miss Lockhart 
has been so kind as to come down to pay you 
and William a visit/^ 

An old lady, the aunt of Sir Thomas 
Bertram, of the most graceful presence and 
winning benevolence of countenance, came 
round the Indian screen which was placed 
against the door, and cordially and affection- 
ately welcoming her young visitor, led her 
forward to the fire-place, where William was 
reclining on a couch ; from which he started 
at the approach of Beatrice, with an expres- 
sion of the liveliest pleasure. 

*' My dear Miss Lockhart I^' he exclaimed, 
clasping her extended hand in his, "how very 
kind I how rejoiced I am to see you I^' 

Beatrice seated herself in silence on a low 
chair by his side, while Arthur remained lean- 
ing against the mantel-piece close by her. The 
eyes of Miss Margaret Bertram rested mourn* 
fully on the group ; for she felt that the con- 
trast between the aspect of the two brothers 
had never struck her so forcibly as at that 
moment. Arthur, in the very glow and pride 
of health and beauty, his dark eyes beaming 
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with the light of unbroken youth^-^eyery turn, 
every movement of his tall, light, graceful 
form denoting the perfection of manly vigour. 
William, extended on his couch in an attitude 
so plainly bespeaking the lassitude of ill health, 
the symmetry of his figure remaining, but all 
its elasticity of motion gone ; and the expres- 
sion of his countenance so altered I — not for 
the worse ;— on the contrary, there were a calm, 
a repose, a spirituality dififused over it, an 
added degree of melancholy sweetness in his 
smile, and in the languor of his eyes, which 
were even painfully beautiful, because unlike 
this world, unlike the look of those destined 
to live and take an active part in its on-goings. 
Something there was even in his white attenu- 
ated hands, to whose peculiar grace we have 
before alluded, which conveyed an irresistible 
impression of repose too deep for life. And 
between the brothers sat that young and lovely 
girl, on whom the gaze of the younger was in- 
tently fixed, while her^s was bent upon the 
countenance of the elder, noting, with an 
interest so strong as to overpower her timidity, 
the alteration there since she had seen him last. 
"I am very sorry,'' she said in a gentle 
voice, " to hear how ill you have been.'' 
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" Thank you/' he replied. " Yon are very 
kind ! Bat I am much hotter ; I fed stronger^ 
eren since I returned home. I should have 
enjoyed seeing you all to-night, if I could 
have been in?isible ! but I did not feel equal 
to encountering the heat and crowd. And my 
kind aunt, after showing herself for a fittle 
while above-stairs, came down to bear me 
company.'' 

"I had the pleasure. Miss Lockhart, of 
seeing you and your sister dancing, amongst 
many others," said the old lady with a benevo- 
lent smile. '^ It did me all the good in the 
world to see so many young happy faces. It 
was really kind of you to leave such a merry 
scene to come to this quiet room." 

"It was indeed," added William. "We 
have not thanked you 8u£Sciently for it." 

Beatrice blushingly disclaimed their thanks j 
and Arthur, breaking the silence in which he 
had stood since his entrance to the room^ re- 
quested permission to leave her there, and 
return to escort her back to the ball-room in a 
little time, as he felt that his presence there 
could not be dispensed with. To this she 
willingly assented, and he left them together. 

"Arthur has a double share of duty to- 
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night/' said William. ''All that belongs to 
him^ and all that should have been mine. The 
time has been " 

'' And will be a^ain, my dear boy^ please 
OoD I" interposed Miss Bertram> looking up 
from her knitting. " Do not giye way to de- 
spondency. Only anything like delicate health 
is so completely new to you." 

"I remember hearing you say, Mr. Ber- 
tram," observed Beatrice, — "a year or two 
1^, that you never had been ill in your life. 
How irksome you must have- felt illness to 
be r 

'* Perhaps I said that too boastfully," said 
William smiling. '' But the change came gra^ 
dually ; and custom will reconcile us to any- 
thing, in measure. Now it seems to me a 
strange thing to look back upon the feelings 
of perfect health and strength. If that were 

all ^' he added these last words in a low 

voices then looking up, met the eyes of Bea- 
trice fixed upon him, with a sad enquiring 
look. " You do not yet," he said, "know the 
full signification of these words, which are so 
constantly present with me — 

** • learn to quit with eye sereue 

Thy youtk*B ideal hoardv 
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" * TI17 treasared hopes and raptures h^h — 
Unmarrouring ]et them go. 
Nor grieTe the bliss should quickly fly 
Which Christ disdained to know.' 



' Umnurm u ring let them go !' There is the 
diflSculty. Do yon know that book. Miss 
Lockhart, or shall I be the happy means of 
first making 70a acquainted with it ?^' 

"1 do know it/' answered Beatrice, the 
colonrmshingtohercheek. "Your brother " 

"Ah! I might have guessed as much. 
Nothing that is fine in poetry escapes Arthur ; 
but perhaps neither you nor he, are yet aware 
of its fiill value. It is a dear pompanion of 
mine.'' He laid his hand as he spoke on a 
copy of the " Christian Year/' which, amongst 
many other books, stood on a small table on 
the other side of his sofa. " Now tell me 
about your reading, Miss Lockhart. Last year 
when I was at home, we used to have some 
colloquies on that subject which I have not 
forgotten. Have you had much assistance from 
Carmichael of late ?" 

Their conversation, thus directed, assumed 
a calmer and less exciting tone; but one so 
delightful to Beatrice, who had always felt a 
charm in William Bertram's society only second 
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to that of his brother's, though of a totally 
different character, that she almost experienced 
a sensation of regret when Arthur again ap- 
peared, and clai)ued her presence in the ball 
and her hand for the next dance. 

'^Good night, dear Miss LockhartI'' said 
William, as she rose to depart. '^ If you wiU 
not let me thank you for your kind visit, 
permit me at least to hope that it may soon be 
repeated, for it has been a great pleasure to me 
to see you once more.'^ 

He raised her hand as he spoke, and pressed 
it to his lips. " Good night, my dear, and 
much happiness V^ added Aunt Margaret, and 
the door closed behind the youthful lovers. 

''You are very tired, my dear William,'^ 
said the old lady, returning to the side of her 
nephew, who lay back on the sofa-pillows, his 
hand covering his eyes. "It is very late, and 
I fear you have exhausted yourself by talking. 
Let me ring for Henderson.'' 

"Thank you. Aunt Margaret, if you wiU 
be so good,'' replied her nephew. " No — I am 
not at all exhausted by talking, I assure you. 
The sight of that charming girl is quite a re- 
freshment to me ; but it brings me many — 
many thoughts— many reminiscences.. Is 
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she not a sweet creature V* he added after a 
brief pause. 

" As sweet a creature as I erer 8»w \" re- 
plied Miss Bertram. " And *so Arthur seems 
to think/' 

" Yes," said William. *' He thinks so now, 
and has thought so for long. But his ordeal 
has hardly begun yet. Pray God she may be 
his safeguard !" 

" And so you do not think my brother so 
painfully altered as you expected V^ asked 
Arthur of Beatrice as they again entered the 
library, and again found it empty. 

" No, indeed, I do not,'' she replied. " As 
to painjul, I cannot connect any thought of 
pain with him. The expression of his face 
is " 

" Only a little lower than the angels. I 
know that," said Arthur. 

" * Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven 
For earthly love to merit thee !' " 

''But I did not mean you to draw that 
inference from what I said," replied Beatrice, 
looking up in his saddened countenance with 
eyes full of sympathetic tears. " Indeed I do 
think him looking a great deal better, and con* 
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versing more cheerfully than I expected. Try 
to have better hopes/' 

" Thank you, thank you V he earnestly re- 
plied. "1 am perhaps more anxious than I 
need be about William, for I feel so intensely 
all that I should lose in him. He is my better 
angel; I should be undone without him.'' 

At that moment the door from the ball- 
room opened, and admitted a gay throng, in 
search of coolness after the dance which had 
Just concluded. Beatrice and Arthur mingled 
with them, and encountered Helen, looking 
once more the happiest of the happy, and 
leaning on the arm of Walter Sempill. Then, 
the music beginning to sound once more, they 
bent their steps in pursuit of a vis-a-vis for 
the next quadrille. 

A splendid supper, in due course of time, 
served in the dining-room, lent added zest to 
the enjoyments of the evening and inoreased 
liveliness to the dances which succeeded it. It 
was not until a very late hour that the party 
showed symptoms of dispersing; but at last 
the rooms began to thin perceptibly. Miss 
Grace Lockhart and Captain Sempill had re- 
spectively issued a warning note to their young 
companions ; but were now besieged by Arthur 
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Bertram on one side, and Walter on the other, 
so eagerly imploring grace for one more dance, 
that they found themselves, however sleepy, 
compelled to yield ; and to sit watching those 
young and agile forms, as untiringly respond- 
ing to the music as if they had been only now 
beginning, instead of closing, the evening. 

At last however, all was fairly over. The 
time-honoured conclusion lo every festive meet- 
ing in Scotland, " Gude nicht and joy be wi^ 
ye a',*' had not been omitted; and its last 
notes, bearing in their sweetness a mournful 
character, that of the gentle melancholy which 
must ever attend the departure of pleasure, 
were dying away from the musicians^ gallery, 
as Beatrice found herself on the steps in front 
of the mansion, following her aunt and Captain 
Sempill, and leaning on Arthur's arm ; — them- 
selves in turn followed by Helen and Walter. 
The lamps in front of the iron railings con- 
trasted strangely with the light of advancing 
morning ; and the whole scene viewed in that 
unaccustomed light, had a dreamy character to 
the eye. The Grange carriage was not yet 
come up, and they lingered a few minutes in 
the covered way leading to the gate, their 
hearts full of more thoughts than their lips 
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gave utterance to. At last the couple in ad- 
vance began to move. 

" Good night !" said Arthur. " Good night. 
Miss Lockhart.^^ His hand lingered long in the 
earnest pressure of her's which accompanied 
the words ; then she ascended the carriage, and 
Helen followed, her fingers tingling from the 
grasp of Walter's. 

" Oh Beatrice \" she exclaimed us they 
drove off, '* what a happy, happy evening ! 
What a beautiful ball !'' 

" Beautiful I^' was the fervent reply of Bea- 
trice. '^You have been very happy, darling, 
have you not V 

" Happy ! oh Beatrice ! I never, never in 
my life was so perfectly happy. Weren't you ?" 

" Poor things !" ejaculated Miss Grace. 
'^Mr. Arthur Bertram and Walter Sempill 
were very happy too, I daresay. Fm so glad 
you enjoyed yourselves, and looked nice and 
like yourselves/' And in a full flow of en- 
chanting reminiscences on Helen's part, and 
of more silent musing on that of Beatrice, 
accompanied by various commentaries of a 
similar nature to the above from their aunt, 
the party reached the Grange. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*' O soothe US, haunt us, night and day, 
Ye gentle spirits far away, 
With whom we shared the cup of grace. 
Then parted — ye to Christ's embrace — 
We to the lonesome world again, 
Yet mindful of the unearthly strain, 
Practised with you at Eden's door, 
To be sung on, where angels soar, 
With blended f oices eyermore." 

Christian Year. 

It was nearly five o'clock, on a lovely after- 
noon, about a week after the ball. Dinner was 
over at the Grange, and the parlour redolent 
of hotch-potch, and other savoury messes. 
The old lady had composed h^self to sleep 
in her easy-chair; Miss Willie had gone up- 
stairs to dress for a soirde at Miss Babie Chis- 
holm's, whither she was to be accompanied 
by Miss Winter, who was about to retire for 
a similar purpose of adornment. Miss Grace, 
who remained at home, ostensibly for the sake 
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of making tea for her mother, and really in 
order that the two girls might not be compelled 
to hurry back from a walk, which she guessed 
that they meditated, to fulfil that duty in her 
absence — felt amply recompensed for her good- 
natured self-denial, in the prospect of two 
hours^ uninterrupted enjoyment of a new novel ; 
and in order to secure the largest possible 
amount of this, had niched herself in the 
western window, one chair supporting her per- 
son, and another her feet ; and the declining 
sun pouring a warm flood of radiance oyer her. 

"Helen,^' said Beatrice; ''let us go and 
take a walk. It is such a lovely evening/ 

" Remember, Miss Helen," subjoined Miss 
Winter, turning round as she was about to 
leave the room, ''that you have still half an 
hour^s practising to do/' 

"Yes, Miss Winter,'^ replied Helen; ''I 
shall not forget it ; but it will be time enough 
after T come in/' 

" See that it be so, Helen,'' solemnly re- 
sponded her governess, departing as she spoke. 

"There's no hurry home, you know, my 
dears," said Miss Grace, whispering low and 
confidentially, as the sisters left the room. 
" I'll keep tea for you." 

VOL. II. F 
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" Thank you. Aunt Grace, you are always 
so kind/' exclaimed Beatrice. ^' Come, Helen, 
we shall have a charming walk/' 

The wood-walks, with their canopies of 
firagrant honeysuckle, never had looked or felt 
more delicious than they now did, as the sisters 
threaded their mazes, towards the banks of the 
Connell Water; the sun had never shed a 
lovelier golden green athwart the rich and 
varied foliage, or the little river seemed to 
dance more musically over its rocky bed. It 
was a glorious August evening, and all its light 
appeared reflected in the eyes of Beatrice, as 
from the path by the river side, which she and 
Helen were pursuing, they suddenly heard a 
gun fired oflf on the opposite bank; which 
sound was followed by the apparition of Arthur 
Bertram from amongst the trees. 

He came forward to the steep bank which 
descended to the water, gazed eagerly up and 
down, and caught sight of the sisters. They 
had apparently been the objects of his search; 
for he no sooner descried them, than, still carry- 
ing his gun, whose weight in no way impeded 
his agile movements, he sprang at one bound 
to the water's edge, and cleared it in several 
vigorous steps by means of some rough stones 
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which stood aboye the stream. A^nother bound 
placed him in the path before them^ glowing 
alike with exercise and happiness. There was 
a blushing exchange of greetings; and then 
Arthur^ as a matter of course^ turned with 
them^ and walked along by Beatrice's side. 
This was the second time since the ball that 
they had met almost in the same spot ; firsts 
by accident, about the same hour, two days 
before; this time, by the species of tacit un- 
derstanding which guides the steps of lovers, 
and which had brought Arthur home on some 
pretext from the moors, a couple of hours 
before the companions of his sport. They now 
wandered slowly on, entranced as usual in each 
other's conversation; their hearts, if human 
hearts ever were so, in unison with the full 
loveliness of the scene and the hour; till at 
last they reached a well-remembered seat which 
overhung the water, and there placed them- 
selves to rest, or rather to talk more uninter- 
ruptedly. Helen, the while, amused herself 
by rambling about in search of honeysuckle 
and other late wild flowers, now near, and now 
farther oflF from them. Their conversation, 
after touching upon various topics, soon turned 
upon one deeply interesting to both. 

p 2 
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" I am so glad, Mr. Bertram," said Bea- 
trice, ''that you really do begin to feel less 
anxious about your brother." 

'' Thank you," he replied ; " I hope I have 
reason to be so. Every one but myself seems 
almost to have dismissed anxiety respecting 
his ultimate recovery ; but mine is only lulled 
for the present. I know more than the rest, 
of the cause of his illness, that is, not the 
original cause — which was manifest enough, 
but that of its second recurrence. Do you 
know. Miss Lockhart^ the reason why you so 
particularly interest my brother? I do not 
mean^ of course, that it is the only reason — 
very far otherwise, as you must be aware. But 
he is much struck by your remarkable resem« 
blance to a young lady who, had she lived, 
would have been his wife." 

''Is it possible ?" exclaimed Beatrice. " And 
she is dead ? Oh, how very, very sad I how 
I feel for him. Will you tell me the story, 
Mr. Bertram?" 

" I will," he answered ; " I have been long- 
ing to tell it you. You have often heard of 
the accident, which has had such disastrous 
consequences, and which he met with the 
winter before last, in rescuing an English 
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gentleman and his young son from ship- 
wreck/' 

"Mr. Sidney/' said Beatrice. "That was 
the name, was it not 7 Yes, certainly. It is 
not a story to be forgotten." 

"Nor ever will be/' added Arthur. "It 
was in Mr. Sidney's house at Castel-a-Mare, 
that he resided for some time after ; and where, 
some weeks subsequently to the accident, after 
having neglected many symptoms of illness, he 
was seized with the first alarming attack. The 
family consisted of Mr. Sidney himself, who is 
an English country gentleman of very moderate 
fortune, his wife, two daughters, and two sons. 
Only the eldest son and daughter were grown 
up, and it was on account of this son's health 
they had come abroad. My brother, to his 
surprise, recognised in him a Cambridge man 
about his own standing, but not of the same 
college. They had met, however, and were 
slightly acquainted. Young Sidney had taken 
honours, and read very hard." 

"Too hard, I suppose," said Beatrice ; " how 
many do!" 

"Very possibly," replied Arthur. "And 
he had just gone into Holy Orders, when his 
health began to give way. It seems they had 
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lost one daughter in consumption, between 
him and the sister, Violet, who was only nine- 
teen at that time ; and they took fright, and 
resolved to accompany him to Italy, when he 
was ordered there." 

^' And he died ?" asked Beatrice. 

"He died. He was dying when William 
came to the house, but not confined to his 
room ; suffering little or no pain, and full, at 
times, of energy and animation, as I believe 
is often the case in consumption ; always cheer- 
ful, and able for more exertion in that de- 
lightful climate than he conld have been else- 
where. His mother would not believe that he 
was dying. She thought it impossible; but 
he himself told my brother so, almost from the 
first day they met.'* 

''And he did not express any despondency 
in the idea?'' 

"Quite — quite otherwise. He grieved 
deeply for his family, for William says they 
were all so fondly attached to each other ! 
But for himself he was more than resigned, 
perfectly happy. I cannot understand that. 
I cleave to life, with all its warmth, and love, 
and joy. The idea of an early death is to me 
a very hideous one/' 
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" There is much in youth to render us un- 
willing to die," said Beatrice. "But think, 
Mr. Bertram, of all the sorrows of life which 
we escape by early death ! And think how 
early death embalms our memory I To me it 
seems more dreadful to anticipate outliving all 
who loved me, or would have lamented me." 

'f But give me /mwijr love," exclaimed Arthur. 
" Give me the bounding pulse of life and youth I 
I should not feel the love that was lavished on 
my grave. You look reproachfuDy at me. Miss 
Lockhart I You think me of ' the earth, — the 
dear green earth !' and so I fear I am. I love 
life with all its varieties. To me it is an 
awful thought — 'to die, and go we know not 
where.' " 

"This dying man did know where, and 
therefore he could be happy in resigning life," 
said Beatrice in a timid, but earnest voice. 
" But pray go on, Mr. Bertram." 

And Arthur proceeded with his narrative, 
which we shall give more connectedly in our 
own words. The heroic rescue of Mr. Sidney and 
his younger son, achieved by William Bertram, 
had at once opened the hearts of the whole 
family to him, even before his own singularly 
attaching qualities had had time to do so ; and 
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he was pressed to make their temporary abode 
his home. for as long a period as suited him, 
with an affectionate importunity which it was 
impossible to resist. Nor had he much incli- 
nation to resist it. There was something in- 
expressibly interesting and attractive in the 
family circle with whom he thus found himself 
domesticated ; something refined, elegant, and 
unworldly^ to which he had not been accus- 
tomed, and to whose refreshing and elevating 
influence his whole heart expanded. Mr. 
Sidney was himself an admirable specimen of 
the high-minded and accomplished English 
gentleman ; and his wife a gentle, amiable, and 
intellectual woman; both devoted to their 
children, yet free from the weakness and ego- 
tism which so often mingle with, and so wofuUy 
alloy, the tenderness of parents. They had 
evidently lived for them, without forgetting 
that they had duties to discharge towards 
others besides their offspring; and affections 
not meant to be concentrated on them. And 
the circumstances under which William Ber- 
tram first made their acquaintance ; the painful 
alternations of hope and fear, which faith in 
God alone could render endurable, with which 
both parents, even the mother who would not 
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confess her alarm^ watched the fluctuating 
health of their beloved and gifted son^ made 
them doubly interesting to a heart so open to 
every gentle and tender feeling. 

But it was his knowledge of Henry Sidney 
to which William now recurred with the deepest 
thankfulness. The intimacy between them 
speedily ripened into the warmest friendship ; 
cemented by the many hours which Sidney^ 
himself at that time looking the least like a 
dying man of the two, devoted to cheering by 
his society the tedious period of William^s 
convalescence. Every shade of reserve melted 
away between them ; and with reserve^ the 
shades of doubt and infidelity rolled from the 
spirit which had so long^ and yet so vainly^ 
striven after the light. Here was a man, a 
young man like himself, — highly endowed by 
nature, and more richly still by profound study, 
above all of those very subjects which had so 
long perplexed and harassed his own mind ; no 
sour or gloomy fanatic, ignorant of the world 
whose allurements he affected to condemn, and 
dealing judgment on all who differed with him- 
self, from the heights of an unapproachable 
and impregnable spiritual pride and self-righte- 
ousness ; bat on the contrary, one graced with 
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all the accomplislimeiits which adorn society^ 
with a heart open to all its rational delights, — 
an eye and taste cultivated by all that is most 
refining in nature and in art, — ^yet withal a 
devout and humble-minded believer, a loyal- 
hearted son and minister of the Church of 
England. And here, above all, was a man 
whose pure, holy, self-denying life, and whose 
perfect peace in the prospect of an early death, 
bore the most convincing of all testimonies to 
the reality of his faith. Blessed indeed did 
William learn to acknowledge the accident to 
be, which had brought him into contact with 
such a mind ; and which under such guidance 
had been the means of leading him, in penitence 
and humiliation for his past sin, to the foot of 
the Cross. 

His love for Violet Sidney had grown natu- 
rally, at first almost unconsciously, out of his 
friendship for her brother, whose constant com- 
panion she was. There was, as he had said to 
Arthur, much both in her person and her cha- 
racter which recalled Beatrice Lockhart ; — more 
perhaps in Beatrice which recalled her, now 
that he saw the former once more. A crea^ture 
full of talent, full of feelipg, with all the high 
and fervid impulses of genius, yet all controlled 
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and regulated by her calm and holy faith^ 
Violet was what poor Beatrice might have been, 
under similar happy auspices with those amidst 
which she had lived all her life. The influences 
surrounding her had early ripened for immor- 
tality a spirit destined to so brief a sojourn 
here ; and rendered her what the discipline of 
a longer pilgrimage, a path of toil and tears, 
was needed to make the other. Soon, very 
soon, William Bertram loved her with his 
whole heart, and found his love returned. 
The period of their actual intimacy, though 
short in point of time, comprised the experience 
of years in the manner in which it united them, 
and unveiled their highest and finest feelings 
to each other; and before William Bertram 
quitted Mr. Sidney's house, they were, with 
the approbation of her parents, engaged to 
each other. The state of her brother's health, 
however, not less than the condition exacted 
by Mr. Sidney, that their union should not 
take place unless by the full consent of Sir 
Thomas Bertram, rendered their engagement 
a completely private one. Knowing his father's 
ambitious views, William resolved to leave no- 
thing to the doubtful chance of letters, but to 
travel homewards, as soon as his strength per- 
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mitted^ and exert liis personal influence with 
him on a subject which involved the happiness 
of his life. But many weeks elapsed^ ere he 
was able to carry this resolution into effect ; 
and while bodily weakness^ and oft-recurring 
symptoms of illness^ detained him in the re- 
sidence he had chosen near Mr. Sidney^ s^ he 
enjoyed the happiness of constant intercourse 
with Violet and her brother ; hours of peaceful 
communion on which he now looked back as 
the most blessed of bis whole existence. 
Contrary to his own expectations^ the life of 
Henry Sidney had been prolonged through 
the winter ; and when^ in springs his friend at 
last took leave of him ere departing home^ it 
was with something like hope that they might 
be permitted to meet again; a hope not en- 
couraged^ however, by the affectionate solemnity 
of Henry's ferewell. Violet and her mother, 
on the contrary, were more sanguine respecting 
his recovery than they had ever yet appeared. 
They parted. William tore himself from that 
abode of love and peace, and from the presence 
of her whom every hour had rendered more 
and more dear to him ; and within a fortnight 
after his departure, Henry Sidney died I 

The reader is already acquainted with the 
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history of William^s return home, and will 
scarce require to be told that Sir Thomas had 
at first positively refused his consent to a mar- 
riage for his son, so disappointing to his ambi- 
tious hopes ; or that Lady Bertram more than 
seconded the disapprobation of it, expressed by 
her husband. Nothing, in short, but the con- 
viction forcing itself upon their minds, when 
sent for in consequence of his illness at Kings- 
connell, that their son^s life, shaken as his fine 
constitution had been, depended upon their 
decision, would have wrung from either the 
reluctant consent which had sent him back the 
previous autumn to Italy, with hopes revived, 
only to meet still more bitter and lasting dis- 
appointment. 

To Italy he returned; for Mr. Sidney^s 
family had been unable to leave it. After 
moving northwards during the summer, the 
approach of winter h^d again compelled them 
to seek the shores of the Bay of Naples, which 
were destined to witness the decay of their 
household's best and brightest flower. The 
seeds of consumption had too probably been 
sown by the fatal imprudence of permitting 
Violet^s constant attendance on her brother; 
but beyond question, the long period of bitter 
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suspense she had endured since her lover's de- 
parture, and the threatened blight of her heart's 
first innocent affection^ acting upon a frame 
already enfeebled by sorrow, had rapidly deve- 
loped the evil. William Bertram found her 
more lovely than ever, more than ever alive to 
all the influences of life and love, but in a state 
of health which must have awakened the most 
agonizing apprehensions in any heart, save one 
which refused, like his, to admit conviction of 
her danger. The joy of seeing him again, the 
revival of all her hopes of happiness, effected 
for a short time a change so favourable, that 
even her parents were deceived. But this did 
not long continue. During the short remainder 
of her life her lover never left her again. All 
that the most devoted tenderness could do to 
smooth her passage to the grave, was lavished 
upon her ; and she often told him that God in 
His infinite mercy was removing her from earth 
to spare her the pain of living to discover that 
such perfect happiness could not last below. 
For weeks previous to her death, her holy and 
child-like submission to the will of God, her 
perfect resignation, — ^had under the Divine 
blessing, calmed the first anguish and despair 
with which the certainty of her inevitable 
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doom had broken on bis mind ; and under the 
sanctifying influences of her death-bed he too 
learned to take up the cross laid upon him. 

" She expired in his arms," said Arthur, 
while Beatrice wept unrestrainedly, ^'in the 
most perfect peace. You know the rest. His 
distress and suffering were soon after followed 
by that frightful recurrence of illness. He 
has told me since he returned, that he then 
hoped he was dying. And even I can feel in 
a case like his, that to live, not to die, is what 
calls for most resignation." 

"No doubt of it— no doubt!" exclaimed 
Beatrice, struggling to repress her sobs. '^ What 
had he left to live for ?" 

" He says, and I am sure feels," replied 
Arthur, " that he has many duties left to live 

for. But . I have given you a great deal 

of pain, I fear. Miss Lockhart ?" he added, in- 
terrupting himself. 

" It is pain that does one good," answered 
Beatrice, "and I would not have escaped it; 
believe me, I am grateful to you for telling me 
the story." 

" I have told it to no one else," said Ar- 
thur ; " I believe few, even of our own family, 
know or suspect anything of it. There was 
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no occasion why they should. I was about to 
add^ a minute ago^ that my knowledge of all 
these .circumstances^ and my intimate acquaint-^ 
ance with my brother's mind^ and all its capa- 
city of quiet, profound feeling, are what ren- 
der me so desponding, at times, on his account. 
There are some things in this world that man 
does not ' grieve down.' '* 

-'^And yet they say," returned Beatrice, 
*' that people do not die of grief.'* 

*' Of grief alone, no — probably not. But 
in a case like William's, where the original 
strength of constitution that he possessed has 
been so cruelly impaired, the influence of a deep 
heart-sorrow in wearing out the springs of life, 
must be so greatly augmented. Did you ob- 
serve," he added, after a pause, "a copy of 
the ^ Christian Year,' on the table in my bro- 
ther's room ?" 

"I did," replied Beatrice. "Your bro- 
ther loves that book dearly, I see, Mr. Ber- 
tram." 

" It never leaves his side," replied Arthur. 
" Violet gave it to him on her death-bed — re- 
turned it to him — for he had brought it out 
to her from England. It was one of the books 
which she liked best to have him read to her ; 
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and there are many passages in it^ marked in 
pencil by her hand/' 

" What an angel she must have been I" eja- 
culated Beatrice. 

*' Mr. Bertram/' said Helen^ approaching 
with a smile^ a few minutes after this^ '*do 
you mean to go home to dinner ? For I sus- 
pect it is getting very late." 

" Thank you," replied Arthur ; " I cer- 
tainly have not dined ; but our dinner-hour is 
very late just now, often not till half-past eight. 
I had forgotten all about it," 

*^ And I about tea," exclaimed Beatrice, in 
dismay. 

'^Oh, but Aunt Grace won't mind," said 
Helen. 

"And it is not eight o'clock yet," added 
Arthur, looking at his watch as they began to 
move. " It is quite as near for me. Miss Lock- 
hart, to go home by the wooden bridge. Let 
me escort you so far. Are you going to hear 
Carmichael's celebrated iriend preach, on 
Thursday next ?" 

'' What friend ? 1 never heard of it," ex- 
claimed Beatrice. 

"Oh, yes, Beatrice > at least I did/* said 
Helen; "and I forgot to tell you. Walter 
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Sempill told me yesterday, when we dined at 
Sempilltower. It is the famous Edward Irving, 
the great London preacher. He is coming to 
pay a visit to Dr. Pearson at St. MichaeFs.^' 

'^ And you know, don't you,*' added Arthur, 
^^that Carmichael is excessively anxious to 
have a monument erected on the spot, where 
they were killed, to the memory of the four 
Covenanters, whose graves are pointed out in 
that beautiful glen, the Hunter's Hope, as it is 
called, about two miles above Sempilltower, 
the glen from which this very stream comes 
down/' 

" Yes," said Beatrice ; " I have heard Mr* 
Carmichael talk of it. Indeed, he and I rather 
diflFered on the subject; for though no one 
more admires the heroism of many of the 
poor Covenanters, I have not much sympathy 
with the cause." 

"Nor I, perhaps," replied Arthur. '^And 
had Carmichael lived in those days, I can fancy 
that no one would have been more disgusted 
than he with the proceedings of the party, 
though that offers no excuse for their oppres- 
sors." 

"No, certainly not," answered Beatrice. 
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^' And has Mr. Carmichael requested his friend 
to preach upon the subject V 

" Yes, for the purpose of raising a collection, 
as a begiuuing to the work. He is to preach 
upon the spot, in the open air, in the very 
locality of the conventicle which was interrupted 
by Creichton, at the time these men were shot. 
No church hereabouts would contain the audi- 
tory he is sure to have, for they say his elo- 
quence is something superhuman. You must 
certainly attend. Miss Lockhart.^^ 

" We must try to persuade Aunt Grace to 
take us, Helen,'^ said Beatrice. " I should so 
like to hear Edward Irving.^' 

'' So should I/' added Helen. " But what 
would Miss Violet say if i^e knew that we 
went to a field preaching about the Covenan- 
ters r 

" And we are rather in disgrace as it is,'' 
pursued Beatrice. She said it smilingly, yet a 
pang which would not be subdued shot through 
her heart as she did so. But the voice and the 
smile of Arthur roused her from this trance of 
painAil thought ; and all ideas save those con- 
nected with him, and anticipative of their next 
meeting, passed from her mind, as she felt the 
farewell pressure of his hand, and lingered 
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beneath the trees till the last glimpse of kis 
departing form was lost in the twilight. 

The sisters hastened home ; and found that 
Miss Grace, faithful to her promise, had kept 
tea for them, although her mother and she had 
long ago had their's. The old lady was re- 
strained from the displeasure which she would 
most probably have manifested at their un-* 
punctuality, by the circumstance of the tailor, 
Saunders Steek, having arrived at the house to 
request an audience on some matter of weighty 
import connected with a livery coat ; and this 
conference, at which Lawry Mac Fyke assisted, 
was at that time proceeding in some department 
of the lower regions. Miss Grace was thus 
left at liberty to enjoy her niece's account of 
their walk, and to hear with undisguised satis- 
faction, of the companion they had had in it« 
Her consent was willingly given to the plan of 
attending the proposed " field preaching ;'' and 
accompanied, moreover, by an insinuation that 
her nieces would most likely have a more effi- 
cient escort than her*s ; and in talk like this 
they lingered over the tea table, in the dusk, 
till startled by the entrance of the parlour-maid 
with candles into a recollection of the reproof 
to be expected from Mrs. Lockhart, should she 
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return and find the tea-things still upon the 
table. Bemembering her arrears of practising^ 
Helen then snatched up a bed room candle- 
stick, and proceeded to the school-room, fol- 
lowed by her sister. 

Beatrice placed herself by the open window 
behind the flowers, and sat gazing out into the 
dim and deepening shades of evening ; the soft, 
warm air fanning her long floating ringlets, and 
the dreamy rustling of the leaves and boughs 
lulling her heart into an equally dreamy repose, 
full of vague and delicious thoughts. Long 
did she sit musing there ; and when at last she 
quitted her position, and drew nearer to the 
light, it was 'to take Helen's vacated place 
at the pianoforte, and pour forth the feel- 
ings which swelled within her heart, in one 
low mournful ballad or plaintive and wild 
snatch of melody after another; till interrupted 
by the summons to prayers. And long after 
Helen had sunk to sleep that night, did Bea- 
trice, leaning on the table in their bed-room, 
where stood their bibles, prayer-books, and 
other companions of their most private hours, 
turn over the pages of the " Christian Year," 
and call up before her vivid fancy a vision of a 
shaded window overlooking a blue and spark- 
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ling sea^ and a couch sustaining the wasted 
form of a lovely dying girl; by whose side 
watched a tender mother; and at whose feet 
sat a lover, with his whole devoted heart in the 
eyes which never wandered from her face, save 
when at her bidding his low and musical voice 
gave utterance to some of those very poems. 

'^ Oh, happy creature ! blessed, blessed 
death-bed ! " was her internal ejaculation, as 
with this picture before her eyes, she strove to 
conjecture what passages they were which had 
been marked by the dying hand of Violet 
Sydney. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*' Yet, Lord, in memory's fondest place 
I shrine those seasons sad, 
When looking up, I saw thy face 

In kind austereness clad. 
I would not miss one sigh or tear, 
Heart-pang, or throbbing brow ; 
Sweet was the chastisement severe. 
And sweet its memory now." 

Lyra Apostolica. 

" How I wish you were able to accompany us 
all to the Hunter^s Hope to-morrow, Bertram!" 
said Mr. Carmichael, as on the eve of the 
much-talked-of Thursday he sat alone with his 
friend. " I am sure you would appreciate that 
wonderful man." 

" 1 have no doubt of it," replied William. 
" Eloquence has, — had, when I could enjoy it — 
great power over me. But, Carmichael, I own 
I am inclined to question the efficacy of such 
excitement. I have listened to much pulpit- 
eloquence in my day, — listened with intense 
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delight, and yet have come away as much of a 
sceptic as I went to hear it. My experience is 
more in favour of the still small voice than 
of the whirlwind and the fire/' 

"I humbly acknowledge," said Mr. Car- 
michael, *' that unless there be the working of 
a higher power to bring home the divinest gifts 
of eloquence to the heart, the preacher may 
expend it in vain. Still it is a mighty engine ; 
and has often been proved an efficacious one ; 
and we may not neglect any of the means 
vouchsafed us. Never did the Church stand 
more in need of rousing than now ! and it is 
my profound conviction of this fact which has 
principally moved me to the efforts I have 
made, to bring amongst my people a man 
whom I believe to have been raised up as 
an instrument in God's hands, to revive the 
decaying life and energy, and waken up the 
slumbering faith, of Scotland." 

William Bertram, whose conviction of the 
awful realities of revelation had come to him 
through the medium of the calm and holy 
teaching of the Church of England, did not 
entirely concur in the views which were be- 
ginning to open upon the mind of his friend, 
long dissatisfied as it had been with the imper- 
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fections inherent in Presbyterian principles and 
Church-polity. Still there was so much in 
them that was captivating to a thinking and 
imaginative character, — so much of love for 
the souls of men, so determined a recognition 
of many truths too long kept in the back- 
ground, that at this stage of what were after- 
wards denominated Irvingite opinions, there 
could be no wonder that they were embraced 
by so many sincere and earnest men, who 
acutely felt the deficiencies around them, and 
desired to see the revival of a more living faith. 
A long discussion ensued between the friends, 
of a nature too solemn for these pages ; but in 
the course of which Mr. Carmichael recognised 
with the deepest thankfulness, the total change 
which had come over the opinions of one whom 
he had long regarded with anxiety for his 
eternal welfare, rendered more intense by the 
admiring affection which he bore him. 

" Do you remember, Carmichael,'' said 
William with a mournful smile, in answer to 
some such expression of feehng from the 
former, ^^ do you remember once saying to me, 
in reference to my doubts on the subject of 
truth, that it was possible the light might only 
be admitted to my soul at last, through the 
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chinks and ruins of the fair fabric of earthly 
happiness? Strangely prophetic words they 
were ! How often did they haunt me then ! 
How often have they since recurred to me V 

^'I remember it well/' replied Mr. Car- 
michael. ^' I too have often recalled my own 
words. It is strange how often we are uncon- 
scious prophets for ourselves or others ! It has 
been so, Bertram, in the dealings of God's 
mysterious providence, and the blow which 
levelled that fair fabric has been no light one ! 
But now — now that the first agony is over, 
would you have it otherwise? Would you 
regain the buoyancy of unbroken health, — the 
extasy of unclouded happiness, at the price of 
returning to the distracting doubts of scepti- 
cism, — of living once more without God in 
the world?'' 

" I thank Heaven, no ! I can most sin- 
cerely answer no I" solemnly returned Wil- 
liam. " That blessed light were cheaply pur- 
chased by the loss of all beside. And all is 
not lost to me. All I loved is mine still, 
though hidden for a time. 

* Thou takest not away, oh Death ! ' 

There is a repose, a peace, in loving the de- 
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parted^ unknown to.Kving love. Not always — 
not at all times — for the weakness of humanity 
cleaves fast; and there are hours when the 
longing once more to behold, and hear, and 
clasp what can meet us no more, save in 
dreams, on this side the grave, becomes almost 
insupportable. But, blessed be the merciful 
hand which tempers all suffering, these hours 
are few in comparison. And I have much left 
to live for, if life be spared me ; much wasted 
time to redeem. If I can never more know 
earthly happiness myself, I would fain, at least, 
watch over that of others." 

''Over Arthur^s in particular,^' said Mr. 
Garmichael. 

'* Over Arthur's beyond all other,'' replied 
William. " I feel that he stands more in need 
of watching over than any one else with whom 
I have to do. With all his brilliant and at- 
taching qualities, there is an absence of stability 
in him, — a want of fixed purpose, — at times an 
openness to influence, which often render me 
uneasy for his future career. And his tempta- 
tions are all to come. Does he, do you think, 
mean to accompany my aunt and Emily to- 
morrow V 

G 2 
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'' I heard him^ I think^ decline doing so/' 
replied Mr. Carmichael. 

'^ And the Miss Lockharts are positively 
going 1" 

" I am certain they intend it/' said Mr. 
Carmichael in a tone of some constraint. 

" He has declined accompanying the party 
from this, then," returned William, " in order 
to be free to join them. That is his predomi- 
nating influence at present, and I can but trust 
and pray that it may continue.'' 

They were sitting in the dusk, in William's 
room, with scarcely any other light than that 
cast by the fitftil blaze of the fire, which did 
not render their countenances visible to each 
other; but there was a minute's |»ause ere Mr. 
Carmichael, in his usual calm low tone, replied 
to the last speech. 

*' It must be a powerful influence. She, 
Miss Lockhart, is no common character. Still, 
Bertram, they are both so young, that I should 
tremble to encourage it ; less, perhaps, for his 
sake '' 

"I should have trembled to originate it," 
said William, filling up the pause. " Nay, I 
should have felt it equally wrong and unwar-^ 
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rantable to faa a flame which might otherwise 
have expired of itself. These are things which 
none of us have any right to do with each 
other. But I found nothing of the sort left for 
me to do ; and perceiving that the attachment 
exists, I cannot but rejoice over, and forward it 
by every means in my power ; for I look upon 
such an attachment, if it do but strike root 
sufficiently deep, to be above all others the 
species of safeguard which Arthur will require/' 

^' If it strike root sufficiently deep,*' sub- 
joined Mr. Carmichael; **but there is the 
doubt. He has seen little of the world as yet.*' 

*' True, " replied William ; " and were 
Beatrice Lockhart, however lovely and en- 
gaging, a mere common-place girl, I should 
quite agree with you. But she is something 
very different; one of those beings whom a 
man, capable of appreciating, does not forget. 
The love we bear to genius is an abiding senti- 
ment : it clings to the soul.'* 

There was another brief silence, again 
broken by Mr. Carmichael. 

" Your father, Bertram, — both your parents 
— they are ambitious for Arthur, as they were 
for you.'* 

''And how did their ambition fare with 
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me V said William, a tone of involuntary bit- 
terness for one n^oment mingling in his words. 
" I never allow myself to dwell on that sub- 
ject/* he added, checking himself. " There are 
some things on which we dare not trust our- 
selves to look back, and that is one. But all 
has been overruled by a hand of love and 
mercy. Do not suppose me Utopian enough, 
however, Carmichael, to dream that past expe- 
rience will suflSce to warn against future errors 
of that kind. Arthur must look for opposition, 
— must nerve himself to bear it. But such 
discipline is good for a man if he be but true to 
himself, and if his love be worthily bestowed. 
It is not from without, but from within, that 
his temptations and trials will come.*' 

" It is strange, — strange indeed,** exclaimed 
Mr. Carmichael, " to see how worldly ambition 
does blind men !** 

"Aye, strange indeed, everywhere ; strangest 
of all here/' said William. " Parental ambition 
has been a losing game at Kingsconnell. One 
would almost say that the very coincidence, or 
whatever we may call it, of that picture, had 
been meant as a warning to my father ; one of 
the many slighted warnings of which our whole 
life is full.** 
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*' Many they are/' replied Mr. CarmichaeL 
** Our daily life is full of types and symbols, 
figuring the unseen, — and the short-sighted 
worldliness which closes men's eyes and ears 
to .so much that is meant to impress them for 
good, is one of the most signal triumphs of our 
great spiritual adversary." 

" Yes, and still more so the mode in which 
men, while working out their own obstinate 
will, are made to fulfil the threats and judg- 
ments which timely submission might have 
averted. I sometimes feel," added William, 
" as if my brother's fate hung in the balance; 
and that Beatrice Lockhart might be his guar- 
dian angel. I should be termed a visionary 
by most people, — though not by you, — for 
giving way to such faucies. They may be so. 
I cannot tell. But I strongly suspect that we 
should act more wisely than we do, if we more 
frequently opened our minds to what are so 
denominated." 

At this moment a tap at the door of the 
room was followed by the entrance of Arthur, 
dressed for dinner, bright and animated as 
usual. 

" You will dine with us to-day, won't you, 
William?" he asked of his brother, after 
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shaking hands with Mr. Carmichael. ''We 
are not a large party to-day. I came down to 
give you my arm.^^ 

" Thank you, Arthur/' replied William, 
" but I think I should prefer the quiet of .my 
own room this evening. I had rather a long 
drive to-day, and I do not feel up to the noise 
and bustle above stairs.^' 

'' Oh ! but indeed you are, my dear fellow, 
if you would only think so. Do come. It is 
much better for you than moping here all 
alone. Come, to oblige me.'' 

" I would do much to oblige you, Arthur," 
returned his brother with a smile, " but you 
must excuse me in this. I am not very well 
to-night." 

''No, really?" said Arthur in a tone of 
anxiety, and sitting down by his brother. "What 
is it ? shall I send some one off for Chisholm ?" 

"On no account, my dear boy," replied 
William. " It is nothing in the world. Only 
I am weary, idle, useless, I fear. I should be 
no acquisition up-stairs ; and I shall be all the 
fitter to enjoy Carmichael's society in the even- 
ing, and your's, if you are inclined to bestow 
it upon me, for a little rest now, that is all." 

" I hope it is really all ?" said Arthur. 
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" Shall I ring for Henderson to get you coffee ? 
You will lie down, I trust, William, and rest ? 
You have been doing too much, I fear; my 
aunt said she thought so, this morning. But 
there is the gong. Shall we go aloft, Car- 
michael?^' And as they traversed the pas- 
sages, and ascended the stairs, he continued 
to pour forth interrogatories as to Mr. Car- 
michaeFs opinion of his brother's looks and 
strength, with a genuine anxiety of affection 
which there was no possibility of mistaking, 
and which deeply touched the clergyman, 

" They do most truly love one another I" 
he said to himself. And as, in sitting down at 
the dinner-table, his eye glanced from the dark 
portrait of the Ancestor, opposite to which he 
happened to be placed, and fell upon the 
brilliant beauty, the unclouded youth, of his 
descendant, he mentally ejaculated a prayer, 
whose absolute self-abnegation was known to 
none but Oon and his own heart, that if, as 
to all appearance was the case, Arthur were 
worthy the love of Beatrice Lockhart, she 
might, according to the elder brother's hope 
and prayer, be indeed permitted to be the 
guardian angel of his life, and stand between 
him and the doom impending over his race. 

o 3 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" For the strength of the hills we bless thee. 
Our God ! our fathers' God ! 
Thou hast made thy children mighty 
By the touch of the moimtain sod. 
Thou hast fixed onr ark of refuge 

Where th« spoiler's foot ne'er trod. 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee. 
Our GoD; our fathers' God!" 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Brightly shone the warm sun of September 
on the wild and secluded glen^ which had been 
chosen as the scene of Edward Irving* s ora- 
tory. Divine service was to begin at three in 
the afternoon; but for several hours before 
that time, a stream of pedestrians, horsemen, 
carts, gigs, and even carriages, had been seen 
to direct its course towards the spot where the 
glen opened out into the more level country ; 
and where the rich pasture and woodland 
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scenery, of which so large a portion of the 
county was composed, was terminated by a 
range of picturesque hills, and wild moors, 
stretching away to the northward. From the 
sloping sides of these heights there descended 
many a steep and rocky gorge, some of which 
were little more than channels for streams, 
small and insignificant in summer, but iti 
winter raging mountain torrents. Some again 
were deep glens, gradually widening out to- 
wards their termination. Of these the largest 
and most picturesque was the Hunter's Hope, 
from whose lofty sources flowed the Connell 
Water. 

At the mouth of this glen was a solitary 
farm-house, belonging to the Sempilltower 
property, surrounded by a large steading^ or 
court of offices; whose stables, byres, cart- 
sheds, and out-houses of every description, 
were now turned into receptacles for as many 
of the numerous horses which had transported 
part of the assembled multitude, as could 
possibly be accommodated therein. These 
were the steeds belonging to the more aristo- 
cratic portion of the company ; for the others 
were unharnessed from their several vehicles, 
and permitted to graze; or, tethered to the 
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shafts, stood devouring the provender which 
had been brought with them. The farm-house, 
with its screen of ancient ash trees, standing 
out in green relief against the purple back- 
ground of heathery hills, was in this direction 
the Ultima Thule of civilization \ the last point 
to which any wheeled conveyance of loftier 
pretensions than a cart could safely penetrate ; 
though a bridle track, speedily narrowing to a 
rough and uneven pathway, ran up the glen 
behind it. The spot where tradition placed 
the site of the Conventicle, and where the rude 
grey head-stone indicated the martyrs^ graves, 
was scarcely a mile above the house ; but 
owing to an abrupt turn of the glen imme- 
diately after quitting the latter, it was com- 
pletely removed from sight or hearing of any 
human habitation, — a scene of profound and 
total solitude, and almost savage wildness. 
The sides of the glen in some places, approached 
so near, and stood so perpendicularly up, that 
they scarce left space for the narrow pathway 
at their base. In another, widening and re- 
treating backward, they left it free to proceed 
through a strip of bright green turf, nibbled 
into velvet softness by the sheep, such as is 
sometimes to be met with on the banks of 
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these moorland streams. The little river itself 
partook of the wildness around, flashing as it 
did, impetuously over its channel, and here 
and there gathering its waters into a deep pool, 
in order to fling them over the face of a rocky 
steep which obstructed its career. And still, 
as the pathway ascended,. these little cascades 
became more frequent, — the impending clifi*s 
more steep and jagged, and the bare hill-sides 
more lofty ; while each new turn in " hunting 
the waterfalls " disclosed some new feature of 
beauty in the nooks and corners by the bank 
of the stream. Now it was a small plot of 
that fine velvet turf, surrounded by a wall of 
rock, whose crevices were grey with lichen 
and purple with wild thyme and bell-heathe •, 
interspersed with light waving clusters of the 
blue and the white hare-bell ; now a solitary 
mountain ash, its berries already gleaming 
scarlet through the leaves, flinging itself fan- 
tastically across the water; now a group of 
small, but graceful birches ; now a blackthorn 
overgrown by wild honeysuckle, and niching 
itself,* as if for protection from the elements, 
into a hollow of the hill. Small ingredients 
of beauty these, yet who, that is accustomed to 
the species of pastoral scenery we are describ- 
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ing, does not know their effect in connexion 
with it f 

A little farther up, and the narrow gorge 
of hills widened, expanded as it were, from 
either side of the stream, and left an open 
space, an amphitheatre of rock and turf, gradu* 
ally sloping upwards to the craggy heights 
which seemed to have retreated from their 
former close neighbourhood. At the upper 
extremity of this amphitheatre they again ap- 
proached more closely than ever; and just 
where they did so, the water came dashing over 
the face of a steep rock, in a cascade of con- 
siderable size, which fell into a large natural 
basin; and thence, by a succession of falls, 
into another and another, till it issued in a 
channel which for a few yards was more of a 
pebbly description than the rest of its course, 
and so left the vexed stream a brief interval of 
comparative repose. Across the rocky summit 
of the principal cascade, a few wild rowans and 
ash trees stretched their stems, and flung their 
pendant branches ; above them soared the bold, 
and in some places precipitous cliffs, which 
they seemed to unite, and so close in the 
prospect ; whose stern repose and solitude were 
over-arched by the soft, hazy, dewy blue, of 
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the lovely autumn sky, its shadowy depths 
crossed by flakes and masses of white floating 
cloud. Here, in this scene of loneliness and 
seclusion, had the Covenanters of the district 
assembled in the days of " the Persecution ;^^ 
here partaken of the Holy Communion, for 
whose administration according to their form, 
the flat and table-like shape of many of the 
rocks afibrded convenience, and here cclc'jrated 
the sacred rite of baptism, by means of the 
natural fonts offered to them by the waterfalls. 
And here close by the spot where the victims' 
graves had received them when they fell, on 
the site which the enthusiastic minister had in 
his heart marked as appropriate for their con- 
templated monument, was erected the temporary 
pulpit of green sod, destined ere long to send 
forth to the assembled multitude the soul-stir- 
ring appeals of Irving. 

A multitude indeed it was, which thronged 
this usually lonely spot, known in the county 
as " the Linns of Connell V A couple of 
hours at least before the commencement of the 
service every available spot of ground was occu- 
pied by groups of all classes ; and still, as the 
time drew nearer, and . the throng increased, 
people might be seen drawing closer and closer 
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together, and more carefully appropriating 
every inch of space ; till at last, the entire area 
of the glen presented nothing but one mass of 
heads, ascending almost to the summit of the 
heights surrounding it. The farthest distance 
to which the sound of the preacher's voice 
might be supposed to travel, was crowded by 
expectant listeners ; every heather bush, every 
point of rock, everything which could by 
contrivance aflFord support for the human 
person, was made to do so; and boys and 
young men were to be seen perched among 
the branches of the few trees which grew at 
hand, and promised to yield them more accom- 
modation, such as it was, than the over- 
peopled bosom of Mother Earth. The whole 
assemblage was decorous and quiet in its con- 
duct, beyond what could have been expected 
of so mixed a crowd; and no louder sound 
made itself be heard above the deep-toned 
murmur of so many voices, all speaking rather 
in an under key. 

The party from Kingsconnell had arrived 
at an early hour upon the spot, and thus 
secured advantageous places near the pulpit. 
It consisted only of Miss Margaret Bertram, 
— whose enthusiastic admiration of everything 
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connected with the Covenanters would have 
led her, even at her age, to encounter almost 
any amount of bodily fatigue in expectation of 
such a mental feast as she this day anticipated, 
— her niece Emily, and an elderly gentleman, a 
visitor in the house. Sir Thomas was engaged 
at a road- meeting ; and Lady Bertram had not 
unwillingly found herself compelled by polite- 
ness to remain at home with some ladies who 
were her guests; neither she nor they con- 
ceiving even the fashionable notoriety of 
Edward Irving to make him worth the price 
of mingling in such a crowd to hear him. 
Arthur had been reported missing when the 
party started, nor had they perceived any traces 
of him on the road as they came. 

From Sempilltower the family detachment 
consisted only of Captain Sempill and his two 
nephews. Neither the Laird nor the old ladies 
liked the idea of encountering a crowd ; and 
did not, moreover, though not for worlds 
would they have owned as much to Miss 
Menie Mark, feel quite easy in their minds 
as to Mr, CarmichaeFs late proceedings, or 
expositions of opinion on many points ; for all 
which aberrations they were inclined to blame 
Edward Irving, whom they in consequence re- 
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garded with somewhat unfavourable eyes. Even 
Captain Sempill himself was less moved to at- 
tending the '' field-preaching '^ by his admira- 
tion of oratory, than by his sympathy with the 
eagerness of his nephew Walter to do so; and 
the motive impelling Walter may be left to 
the ingenuity of the youthful reader to dis- 
cover. But whatever efibrt it might have cost 
the uncle, was amply repaid by the benevolent 
pleasure with which he beheld the beaming 
countenances of his nephew and Helen Lock- 
hart, as half-way up the glen the young men 
and he overtook Miss Grace and her nieces. 
They were alone; for Miss Willie and Miss 
Winter had set their faces like flint against 
the whole of this day^s proceedings^ and the 
old lady denominated Mr. Carmichael^s scheme 
respecting the martyr's monument, ^'a daft- 
like wastrie o* money,'' which nothing would 
have induced her to countenance. 

Arrived at the Linns of Connell, Captain 
Sempill and his youthful assistants contrived, 
after some searching and difficulty, to discover 
a position, on the outskirts of the densest 
crowd, and so far up the hill-side as to 
command a view of the pulpit over the heads 
of those beneath. Here, with their backs to a 
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' rock^ whose grey surface was richly hung with 
wild thyme^ the party seated themselves; and 
had leisure, such of them whose eyes were not 
otherwise employed, to gaze at and admire the 
picturesque singularity of the scene. The sus- 
ceptible imagination of Beatrice, in especial, 
was intensely occupied and interested; and 
she listened with eagerness to Captain Sem- 
piirs narrative of the circumstances attending 
the Conventicle which had ended in the murder 
so often mentioned ; and which was given con 
amove, — as the wife and daughter of his ancestor 
of that day had been amongst the throng of 
worshippers, and had narrowly escaped capture. 
His tale at last ended. Captain Sempill per- 
ceived amongst various new-comers threading 
their way up the glen, the face of some ac- 
quaintance to whom he wished to speak, and 
accordingly left his seat by Beatrice for that 
purpose. He had not been gone above a few 
minutes, when a figure became visible, ascend- 
ing the steep and narrow sheep-track below. 
It came on with that rapid bounding step 
which Beatrice knew so well, and her throbbing 
heart told her who it was, ere Arthur Bertram 
appeared, standing by her side. 

" Dear me I Mr. Arthur Bertram, is this 
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you ?'' exclaimed Miss Grace, as he shook * 
hands with her. The fastidious refinement of 
Arthur's nature had always caused him to 
shrink from coming in contact with the elder 
Misses Lockhart, as if he had revolted from 
connecting the idea of Beatrice with them at 
all; but, on the present occasion, it suited him 
to join Miss Grace's party, and he therefore 
replied to her with less of coldness and for- 
mality than was his wont at the few meetings 
they ever had; then turned to the young 
Sempills. 

''Why Bertram!'' exclaimed Walter, "your 
sister. Miss Bertram, told me the day before 
yesterday that you did not mean to come here 
to-day f " 

''And Hugh said you were going snipe- 
shooting with him to-day," added Philip. 

"Both were mistaken, or I changed my 
mind, or anything else you please," replied 
Arthur smiling. " ' I am not there, for I am 
here.' So stands the fact, be the cause what it 
may." And after a few minutes' desultory con- 
versation with the young men, he gradually 
made his way to the unoccupied side of Bea- 
trice, and finally seated himself by her, a little 
round the projecting corner of the rock. 
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Captain Sempill, returning after this manoeavre 
had been successfully executed, observed the 
unwitting intrusion on his seat only with a 
quiet smile, and as quietly moved on, to dis- 
place Philip, and desire him to recline at their 
feet, while he himself took possession of the 
youth's vacated position beside Miss Grace. 

" I Uke a support for my old back, Phil.," 
said he, " and you need none/' 

^' Too happy to sit at your feet and Miss 
Lockhart's, uncle," replied Master Phil., re- 
signing his place with the more willingness 
that the new one enabled him more conve- 
niently to watch his brother's flirtation with 
the pretty Helen. 

The crowd increased, till it seemed as if 
half the population of the county were cqn- 
tained in the Hunter's Hope. Time flew by ; 
and to some of the party, in very deed, — 

** All his sands were diamond sparks 
That dazzle as they pass." 

The hours seemed moments to Beatrice, thus 
seated by Arthur's side, in all the isolation be- 
longing to a crowd, with such a scene before, 
and such a sky above her ; and with that low 
voice of his falling on her ear in music, — ^those 
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eyes of his looking, as it were, into her very- 
soul, as they carried on their wonted inter- 
change of fanciful thought and deep feeling ; 
every minute seeming to strengthen the sym- 
pathy between their minds. At last a murmur, 
running along the assemblage, proclaimed the 
approach of him whom they were awaiting. 

''They are coming!" exclaimed Arthur. 
And at the words every one sprang to his feet, 
and all eyes were strained in the direction of 
the glen, from whose gorge were now seen 
emerging several figures dressed in black, who 
with diflBculty made their slow way towards the 
pulpit, cleaving the mass of closely-packed 
human beings, who opened their ranks a little 
to let them pass, then closed up again behind 
them. In these, the quick eyes of the young 
men recognized Mr. Carmichael, the minister 
of St. Michaers, another neighbouring clergy- 
man, a tall form — of course no other than the 
orator himself, and several of Mr. Carmichael's 
elders. They reached the pulpit, beneath 
which all, save one, arranged themselves. That 
one ascended it; and as he turned towards the 
people, every sound became hushed on the 
instant. 

The personal appearance of Edward Irving 
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is too well-remembered by all who have seen 
and heard him, and too well-known by descrip- 
tion to those who have not, to need delineation 
here. In the eyes of Beatrice and Arthur, too 
far removed to be able to remark the defect of 
vision which marred the beauty of his coun- 
tenance, his aspect was in the highest degree 
picturesque and poetical; nor was its effect 
diminished by the quaintness of the Scottish 
accent in whi^h the deep rolling tones of his 
voice gave utterance^to the words of the Psalm, 
with the reading out and singing of which 
public worship commences in the Kirk of 
Scotland : — 

** I to the hills will lift mine eyes 

From whence doth come mine aid, 
My safety cometh from the Lord 
Who Heaven and earth hath made." 

The awful and measured solemnity with 
which this beautiful old version of the Psalm 
was enunciated, thrilled to the heart of Bea- 
trice ; the following verse in particular : — 

" The Lord thee keeps, the Lord thy shade. 
On thy right hand doth stay ; 
The moon hy night thee shall not smite, 
Nor yet the sun by day." 
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But when the singiDg of the psalm began^ — 
when low at first, then swelling into full chorus, 
the blended voices of assembled hundreds rose 
in one united strain to Heaven, and were again 
reverberated by the rocks and hills,— all discord 
and harshness softened by the open air and un- 
limited space around, — the effect was more 
than thrilling — it was overpowering. There 
is nothing which so keenly moves a highly sen- 
sitive nature as choral harmony; and so did 
many prove this day besides our heroine. Her 
eyes and Arthur's met, in mutual sympathy, 
on the first grand burst of sound ; then Bea- 
trice's were hastily averted, to conceal the gush 
of irrepressible tears which filled them, and some 
minutes elapsed ere she durst again look up. 

The psalm was over, the prayer began ; and 
who, that ever heard, can ever forget, the 
prayers of Irving? Who can forget the rapt 
devotion, — ^tbe gushing forth of the heart's elo- 
quence, the solemn fervour which characterized 
them? The very accent in which they were 
uttered, strange and uncouth as it sounded 
in southern ears, had yet a charm of its own, as 
lending a peculiar character to his words. They 
seemed less the utterances of one of the modern 
world, than of some almost-inspired being 
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of the days of old, — some enthusiastic pastor 
and leader of the people, who had communed 
with his God in solitude among the mountains, 
till his spirit became rapt beyond the visible 
diurnal sphere, and he saw visions and heard 
revelations, of things disclosed to few on this 
side of time. The very aspect of the man, — his 
flowing hair, his gestures, the fire of genius and 
enthusiasm kindling in his glance, — all were 
unlike the age, — unlike any one but himself; 
scarcely to be imagined by any but those who 
have witnessed them. 

Another psalm succeeded this inspired 
prayer; and then the preacher arose; and 
amidst a silence so profound, that over all that 
throng the rushing plash of the Linn was the 
only audible sound, proceeded to read out, in 
his solemn and powerful voice, the 11th chap- 
ter of St. PauFs Epistle to the Hebrews, his 
utterance assuming a tone of thrilling sublimity 
towards the last verses. 

"And others had trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and 
imprisonment : 

*' They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
were tempted, were slain with the sword : they 
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wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented; 

'' (Of whom the world was not worthy :) 
thej wandered in deserts, and in mountains, 
and in dens and caves of the earth/' 

From this he launched upon his subject, the 
faith and the constancy of the martyrs. Cahn 
and comparatively unimpassioned at first, like a 
river gathering its tributaries as it flows, en- 
larging to a mighty torrent, and bearing all 
before it in one impetuous tide of rolling 
waters, — such was the stream of eloquence 
which poured itself forth upon the entranced 
auditory around him ; and carried them, heart 
and soul, along with the orator. His action 
corresponded with the course of his words ; calm 
at first Uke them ; and, like them, increasing 
as he proceeded, to what would have appeared 
the wildest excitement in any one else ; but in 
him looked only like the nal;aral accompani- 
ment to his overwhelming power over the 
human mind. Viewed in a sober moment, his 
gestures would have seemed frantic; but no 
room was left for an idea of criticism, with any 
one capable of understanding or appreciating 
him. His was the most irresistible of all 
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influence — ^that arising from perfect sincerity^ 
profound convictiouj in the speaker, and 
strengthened ten-thousand-fold by the com- 
manding presence of the loftiest genius. 

The sermouj or oration, as Irving preferred 
terming his discourses^ was a very long one; 
but his hearers were wont to lose all idea 
of time^ and at the end of an hour^ or even 
two^ to listen with as rapt attention as they had 
done at first. On it went, — on, on, — in one 
unabated torrent of thoughts that breathe and 
words that bum, still rising in eloquence as it 
pi^oceeded, — ^till at last, after wiiiding up an 
impassioned period, describing the final triumph 
of the feithful, with an emphatic pause, he 
burst into the peroration of his discourse. 

He pointed to the graves at his feet, — 
to the hills around — to the sky above him ; he 
called upon his assembled countrymen to re- 
member that Scotland had likewise her martyrs; 
that there, where they were sitting in peace 
and safety, to listen to the words which essayed 
to recall their memory, — there, on that very 
spot, had the forefathers of many now hearing 
him met, in danger, in stem and desperate 
determination, though in little fear; — met, 
under the sky which was their only covering, 
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beneath the everlasting hills^ which were their 
only shelter, to listen to the words of life, 
which they could hear nowhere else, — to break 
the bread of life, elsewhere denied them. He 
flung his arms aloft, and apostrophized the 
rocks, the mountains, — the pure gushing 
streams which descended from their lonely 
heights; he called them to bear witness to the 
solemn scenes once transacted in their pre- 
sence. Man might, — must — change and pass 
away; but they remained unaltered. And 
were there no living testimony left on earth to 
the truth of all, for which in every age- the 
martyrs' blood had been shed, God was able 
of these very stones, — of these rocks and hills, 
to raise up witnesses unto himself. Nay, from 
the dust beneath their feet. He would one day 
raise up witnesses. The sod they stood on had 
been watered with the blood of martyrs ; and 
from that unmarked sod, in the bosom of 
the solitary hills, would the martyrs one day 
rise again ! Then, after a fervid descant upon 
their struggles and their sufferings, he appealed 
to their countrymen, — to their descendants, — 
whether those who were now reaping a harvest 
of tranquillity and religious freedom, which 
they had sown in blood and toil, did well 
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to leave the spot where they had jrielded up 
their lives rather than compromise their prin- 
ciples^ undistinguished by stone^ or name^ or 
epitaph; whether such indifference to their 
memory did not savour of indifference to the 
cause for which they died ? He called upon 
all who heard him^ and to whom sufficient 
worldly means had been allotted^ to aid in 
effacing this reproach upon the age^ and to 
unite in honouring the names of these dauntless 
men. But, — and here his voice took a tone of 
yet more awe-inspiring fervour, — it was not a 
mere material monument that he called upon 
them to raise. He adjured them to erect one 
more abiding still. In the name of the faithful 
departed, he summoned the living heart of 
Scotland to arouse from its torpor ; he bade its 
pulses vibrate once more to the lofty impulses 
of a holier and better day. He called upon the 
Church of Scotland, — upon her clergy and her 
people, to tighten their slackening grasp of the 
faith delivered to them by their forefathers ; to 
shake themselves free from the benumbing fet- 
ters of a cold, semi-infidel materialism, — to 
open their souls to the influences of the in- 
visible world, pervading and encompassing the 
visible, — to believe as their fathers believed, 
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that when the hour of trial came^ thej might 
be enabled to stand fast as their fathers had 
Btood. If not^ — then might it fare with them 
as with those who of old bailt the tombs of the 
prophets^ and garnished the sepulchres of the 
righteous^ — that in the great day of reckoning, 
the day which should try all men^s works as by 
fire, from beneath the very monuments erected 
by their degenerate descendants, the martyrs 
might arise to bear witness against them, — to be 
themselves the witnesses of their final condemna- 
tion. ''Amen I May God bless his word ! And to 
His name be the glory 1 Let us pray V Thus 
ended the discourse. There was an instant of 
solemn stillness ; then the vast audience arose to 
their feet, with a sound like ''the rushing 
of many waters;^' the preacher extended his 
arms, and once more his voice, loud and clear 
as a trumpet, was uplifted in the words of 
a prayer even more sublime than the former. 

It ended; and the service was concluded 
by singing the whole of that fine paraphrase of 
Scripture, 

" Behold I what witnesses umseen 
Encompass us around!" 

Once more the .blended voices of the multi- 
tude ascended in a storm of sound to Heaven ; 
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and this time^ if possible^ with increased 
sublimity of effect ; for the shadows of evening 
were already beginning to steal over the scene; 
the height of the hills encompassing the glen^ 
rendering it twilight there^ althoagh the sun 
were scarcely set upon the low country. The 
unutterable calm of a beautiful evening amongst 
the hills was settling down upon all around ; 
the dim blue of the sky was deepening above, 
and the sound of the Linn bore a deep under- 
toned burden to the holy strain. It was an 
hour and a scene never to be forgotten, — one of 
those which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
memory* Thus felt Beatrice, as after an inef- 
fectual attempt to join in the psalmody, she 
was forced again to turn away her head, to 
conceal the tears of high-wrought sensibility. 
When she looked round, the eloquent eyes of 
her companion met her's, their lustre suffused 
from the same cause. Instinctively their eyes 
had sought each other, all through the long 
discourse, at every passage more than usually 
striking ; their silent communion of spirit had 
been perfect without the aid of words. 

The blessing was pronounced in a tone and 
manner of reverential fervour corresponding to 
all the rest; and the service ended. Now arose. 
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Hke streams released from the fetters of the 
frost, on all sides the murmur of speech ; not 
indecently loud, but more unrestrained than it 
had yet been, as the congregation proceeded to 
break up and disperse. To go round collecting 
money amongst so many^ in such a locality, 
had been manifestly impossible; but church- 
plates had been placed at the narrow entrance 
to the glen, which was the only mode of egress, 
for the purpose of receiving contributions 
towards the proposed monument ; and beside 
them now stood the elders, who had accom- 
panied Mr. Carmichael. The collection was 
very large and liberal, almost every individual 
bestowing something. 

Our party slowly made their way, as the 
pressure of the crowd would permit ; a pressure 
so great as to necessitate each gentleman 
offering his arm to a lady; and that slow 
progress down the glen, her arm in Arthur's, 
his enthusiastic commentaries on what they 
had heard, poured forth as they went along, 
was not to Beatrice among the least of all 
that day's enjoyments. As they were all on 
foot, they proceeded together through bye- 
paths in the woods, below the farm of Hun- 
terston, until, issuing forth upon the high 
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road near to the gates of their respective 
residences^ the gentlemen accompanied Miss 
Grace Lockhart and her nieces to that of 
the Grange^ and there bade them farewell. 

Slowly and in silence they paced up the 
darkening avenue, each member of the trio 
plunged in a deep trance of thought. Miss 
Grace's had reference principally to bodily 
weariness and exhaustion. Helen's young 
heart was innocently occupied in a mental 
review of all that Walter had been saying 
to her ; and the deeper spirit of Beatrice now 
dwelling on the overmastering eloquence to 
which she had just been listening, — now on the 
evident impression which it had made on 
Arthur. In all the sanguine hopefulness of 
youth, she indulged an idea that it might form 
the beginning of a great change in him, and 
a deliverance of his mind from the painful 
thraldom of doubt. Beatrice had yet to learn 
that it is possible for a highly-imaginative 
nature to love, admire, and appreciate all that 
is sublime, pathetic, and poetical in religion, 
while yet the heart remains totally unin- 
fluenced, — the deep waters unruffled by the 
brooding wings of the spirit of God. 

H 3 
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CHAPTER X. 

''It is a lesson which genius too, and wisdom of 
every kind must learn, that its kingdom is not 
of this world. It must kam to know this, and 
to be content that this should be so ; to be 
content with the thought of a kingdom in a 
higher amd leM transitory region." 

Guesses at Truth. 

Some Mttle time after " the field-preaching/^ a 
breaking-up took plaee of the gay party as- 
sembled at Kingsconnell. The guests departed ; 
and Arthur accompanied one of his friends on 
a visit to a neighbouring county. Hugh re- 
turned to Sandhurst; and Sir Thomas and his 
lady themselves left home^ in consequence of a 
hasty summons to the sick-bed of Lady Ber- 
tram's mother, at a great distance in the south. 
Miss Margaret Bertram, her eldest nephew, 
and Emily> were thus left alone in the house ; 
and the latter had not endured above two days 
of such unwonted solitude before she appeared 
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one morning, as of old, at the school-room 
window of the Orange, the bearer of a petition 
in her aunt's name and her own, for a visit 
from Beatrice and Helen, — so long as their 
grandmother and annts could be induced to 
spare them. 

It need not be doubted that this request 
met with an urgent seconding from the two 
girls. To Helen, anything that promised 
escape from home was welcome ; to Beatrice, 
the bare idea of living under the same roof 
with the family of Arthur Bertram, even 
though he himself were absent, conveyed in- 
tense delight. The invitation was accepted, 
with the usual amount of objections from their 
Aunt Willie and Miss Winter. But the reign 
of the latter was drawing to a close. Captain 
Lockhart had intimated to his sisters that he 
thought, at the November Term, that her post 
as governess of his daughters might be vacated. 
Her objections, therefore, were not allowed 
much weight ; as Mrs. Lockhart conceived that 
the visit to Kingsconnell would be '^ a great 
advantage '^ to her grand-daughters; and at 
five o'clock in the afternoon of the following 
day, Lowry Mac Fyke and his steeds stood 
ready at the door to transport Beatrice and 
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Helen, with the necessary provisions of attire, 
to the scene of so much anticipated happiness. 
The day was closing in one of those heavy 
roists, with drizzling rain^ so common in our 
climate as the autumn begins to advance; 
and which, above all aspects of external nature, 
require the appliances of warmth and cheerful- 
ness in-doors, to render them endurable ; and 
it was a scene wofully deficient in either, upon 
which the sisters, with an ineffable sensation of 
relief, felt that they were now for some little 
time looking their last, as they bade farewell 
to the group in the parlour. The orthodox 
period for lighting fires had not yet arrived at 
the Grange ; but the inveterate damp of the 
afternoon had proved too much even for the 
family-economy, and after much grumbling on 
Miss Willie's part and with not a little reluct- 
ance on Mrs. Lockhart's, a device called a 
" fire-basket ^' had been resorted to, a species 
of grate within a grate, in consequence of poor 
Miss Grace's pathetic representations that she 
should really die of rheumatism else. This 
apology for a fire was now smouldering and 
crackling in the chimney ; and her chair drawn 
so close to the fender as to allow her feet to be 
within it ; her gown, as usual, laid back, — and 
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the usaal novel slipping off her lap into the 
ashes, as she turned in her seat to kiss her 
nieces, and wish them much enjoyment, ere 
they departed. The old lady was composing 
herself for her usual nap j — and upon the 
clothless table, whence dinner had been but a 
few minutes withdrawn, a fact to which the 
atmosphere of the room bore ample testimony. 
Miss Willie, aided by Miss Winter, was in 
grim silence occupied in cutting out a set of 
night-chemises. Such was the party which 
Beatrice and Helen left behind them ; and such 
the scene whence a twenty minutes^ drive trans- 
ported them to one so widely-different, that the 
two might have appeared separated by hundreds 
of miles. 

This was the library at Kingsconnell i where 
a magnificent fire was flinging its ruddy glow 
upon the lofty carved oak ceiling, the crowded 
book-cases of a smilar material, the rich cur- 
tains of fawn-coloured cloth bordered with ruby 
velvet, — the massive and luxurious furniture; 
the very contrast of the mist and driving rain 
without, disclosed through the windows, serving 
to heighten the feeUng of comfort inspired by 
all within. Emily, who was seated at her harp, 
started up as the Misses Lockhart were an- 
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nounced^ and advanced to meet them with 
all her usual warmth of welcome; which 
warmth was reflected in the kind and benevo- 
lent greeting of her great-aunt, as she arose 
from her arm-chair near the fire, and laid down 
her knitting to extend a hand to each young 
visitor. From a deep fauteuil on the opposite 
side of the fire-place, in which he was reclining, 
William Bertram too arose to meet them, a 
smile of unaffected pleasure lighting up his 
whole countenance. 

" It is truly kind of you both, dear Miss 
Lockharts," said he, "to come to cheer our 
diminished household in this way, when we 
have no amusement to offer you/' 

''It i« indeed,^' rejoined Miss Margaret. 
*' But Miss Lockhart looks, William, as if she 
did not like your seeming to imply that she 
sought her friends' society only for the sake of 
amusement.'' 

" If I thought Mr. Bertram really meant 
tJmty' said Beatrice with a smile, "I own I 
should feel hurt." 

'' But I am sure you could not suppose that 
I meant anything so unkind and untrue ?" re- 
turned William, taking her hand, 

'^ No^" said Miss Margaret, answering for 
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the blushing girl. '^ She as little supposes so 
as you think her such a mere summer-friend. 
Now my dear^'^ she continued^ laying her hand 
affectionately on the shoulder of BeatricCj 
'' Emily will take you to your room. We dine 
at half-paat six just noWj having no sportsmen 
in the house/' 

" How little can they imagine, Beatrice/' 
exclaimed Helen, when Emily had left her 
guests alone in the elegant and comfortable 
room assigned them, ''how little can they 
guess, intimate as we are, all that makes the 
difference between their home and ours' 1" 

'' Little indeed, Helen I" replied Beatrice. 
" There is a gulf between us." 

But this conviction did not at that time 
come home to the sensitive heart of Beatrice 
with the chill which she had sometimes expe- 
rienced when Sir Thomas and Lady Bertram 
were at home. Too well-bred to neglect any 
visitor in their house, still the only impression 
which the manner of either, but especially of 
Lady Bertram, had ever made upon their 
daughter's friend, was that of polite indiffer- 
ence ; and such indeed was all that either feltj 
towards a young creature so completely un* 
important in their eyes. What their feelings 
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might have been, had they been aware of the 
extent of Arthur's regard for Beatrice^ was 
another affair ; but of this, from the mode in 
which their son had all along conducted his 
intimacy with her, and the total absence of 
confidential habits between the parents and 
children, they were at this time quite uncon- 
scious. Indeed, the bare idea of her beautiful 
and distinguished son, for whom in her heart 
she presaged the most brilliant of destinies, 
attaching himself seriously to a grand-daughter 
of vulgar old Mrs. Lockhart, would have ap- 
peared to Lady Bertram too ridiculous to dwell 
upon for a moment ; and thus, as so fre- 
quently happens, the parties most nearly in- 
terested in the young man's proceedings, were 
precisely those who knew nothing of an affair, 
concerning which almost every other person in 
the neighbourhood could in a measure have 
enlightened them. 

Their daughter, had she chosen, might have 
told them more ; yet certainly not all the truth. 
It was impossible that Emily should not have 
perceived her brother's admiration of Beatrice, 
but still, it had never occurred to her as any- 
thing very serious, anything beyond a flirtation. 
She was not in Arthur^s confidence^ for their 
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cast of character was too widely different to 
admit of it; and she knew nothing whatever 
of those walks iu the woods, or meetings in 
the school-room at the Grange, b^ means of 
which his acquaintance with Beatrice had ri- 
pened into such perfect intimacy. The seeds 
of worldliness and ambition had struck deep 
root in Emily^s mind, but their growth had as 
yet been slow^ and checked by the wholesome 
influences of sorrow and anxiety respecting her 
elder brother, and comparative seclusion from 
the gay world in consequence. Her early 
girlish affection for Beatrice Lockhart had once 
or twice, since she began to enter into society 
and form friendships with those of rank and 
fortune equal or superior to her own, been 
tem])orarily weakened ; but as yet had never 
failed to revive again when they once more 
came in contact; and during the present 
season had been kept alive and strengthened 
by the admiration, totally distinct from love, 
expressed for her friend by her brother William, 
whose opinions had great weight with her ; as 
had those of her great-aunt, which were not 
less warmly and favourably pronounced on the 
same subject. Under the influence of these 
feelings, and free from that of her mother's 
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coldness^ with no admirers present to inflate 
her vanity^ no gay or titled intimates to en- 
gross her attention, Emily welcomed the pre- 
sence of her early companions with all the 
affectionate cordiality of the old school-room 
times ; and some days of their visit to Kings- 
conneU glided on in a calm and tranquil happi- 
ness to both sisters^ which formed a marked 
contrast to the usual course of their life. No- 
thing could be quieter or less exciting; but 
there was an atmosphere of elegance and re- 
finement in that house, at all times most re- 
freshing to those whose present position dif- 
fered so widely from their early habits of life ; 
and this was at present combined with so much 
of affectionate kindliness as of itself could not 
have failed to render them happy. 

Fondly as Beatrice loved Emily Bertram^ 
the society of her brother had for her at this 
time a deeper attraction. Where friendship, 
without an admixture of any warmer feeling, 
does exist, as it sometimes does, between man 
and woman, it is one nearly perfect of its kind ; 
and such was the case with her and William. 
His heart was in the grave, and her's absorbed 
in attachment to his brother, but a regard the 
most sincere, which each day's experience 
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served to strengthen^ united them to each 
other. There was something calming, elevat- 
ing^ and improving in his society and conver- 
sation; and the interest attached to his ro- 
mantic and melancholy story invested him with 
additional attraction m her eyes. To William, 
on the other hand, the freshness, purity, and 
originality of her character were charming; 
and the charm was heightened by the resem- 
blance, on which he so loved to dwell, between 
her and the lost Violet. He never named her 
to Beatrice ; but he loved to sit gazing at her 
face while she spoke, and recalling, through its 
glowing loveliness, those pale and etherialized 
lineaments, as he had last beheld them. Above 
all, he delighted to listen to her voice reading 
aloud, as at Miss Margaret^s request, she fre- 
quently did. She would raise her eyes from 
her book, and meet his fixed upon her with a 
gaze of mournful intensity which haunted her 
long after, and of which she well knew the 
meaning. But no part of the day at Kings- 
connell was so delightful to Beatrice as those 
evening hours^ when the whole party assembled 
round the fire-place in the library^ which was 
their present sitting-room ; and where, in addi- 
tion to William's conversation, she had the 
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privilege of sharing that of Miss Mai'garet 
Bertram, — a woman of a very superior mind, 
whose character combined, in no ordinary 
degree, great strength with sweetness, whose 
varied experience of life rendered her a most 
instructive companion, and whose heart re- 
mained as yoathful, and as full of warm sym- 
pathy with youth, as if the frosts of age had 
not long since fallen on her brow. Highly- 
pleased as she was with both young people, 
Miss Margaret had conceived a strong affection 
for Beatrice, and a deep interest in what she 
felt to be her singularly-unprotected situation. 
The sympathy between her mind and that of 
her nephew William had always been much 
greater than that connecting any other two 
members of the family, and she shared his 
feelings in the present instance as in so many 
others. 

The only guest whose accidental presence 
once or twice augmented the family-party dur- 
ing these days, was Mr. Carmichael ; and Bea- 
trice, on these occasions, could not help fancy- 
ing that she perceived a difference in his 
manner towards herself, — a reserve and con- 
straint, such as had before struck her, in the 
course of their last readings together, which 
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had now for some time been discontinued. 
But she was too single-hearted, and too firee 
from coquetry, to suspect any hidden meaning 
in this change. She regretted it much ; but 
resolved it into pre-occupation of mind on 
other subjects ; above all, on those connected 
with Church-matters, on which Mr. Carmichael 
had more than ever seemed to dwell, since his 
late renewal of intimacy with Edward Irving. 
Many discussions on these points took place 
between him. Miss Margaret, and William 
Bertram, in the evenings which he spent at 
Kingsconnell during Beatrice's stay, to which, 
she sat listening with keen interest, whilst 
Emily and Helen would on such occasions 
withdraw, and betake themselves to music, or 
to the enjoyment of a novel in the apartment 
of the former. 

Miss Margaret Bertram was an enthusiastic 
Presbyterian. All the romance and vivid 
imagination, of which she still retained no 
ordinary share, were in her enlisted on the 
side of the heroes of the Covenant; whose 
feats and sufferings were familiar to her memory 
as the events of yesterday. But no one had 
more ample toleration for the different opinions 
of others ; and thus, though in her secret soul 
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she greatly regretted that her belored nephew 
should have attached himself to the Church of 
England^ this circumstance in no wise inter- 
rupted the harmony existing between them. 
It was matter of even more regret to her^ that 
these young creatures, in whom she was be- 
ginning to take so deep an interest^ should have 
been educated in the Communion of the Church 
in Scotland ; upon which all the prepossessions 
so early instilled into Presbyterians had taught 
her to look as full of error^ and imbued with a 
i^irit of persecution ; and in the fullness of her 
affectionate zeal^ she welcomed and encouraged 
the discussions of which we have spoken, as a 
means, she fondly hoped, of opening the eyes 
of Beatrice to the defects in Scottish Episco- 
pacy. But although the latter listened with 
intentness to her's and Mr. CarmichaePs con- 
versation, there was something that came 
more home to her heart, and its early associa- 
tions with a voice long sUent in the dust, in 
the low and persuasive tones of WiUiam Ber- 
tram's, not less than in his sentiments. 

It was after one of those long conversa* 
tions, one evening, that Emily, who had been 
for some time absent ficom the circle, returned 
with Helen to the library, and drew in her 
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chair by her brother^s sofa^ with a laughing 
remark on Beatrice's absorption in topics so 
recondite. 

" Helen and I have been reading that 
charming new novel, — ^ Reginald Dalton/ for 
the last hour, Beatrice, whilst you have been 
plunged in all those transcendental discussions. 
I am sure you would have been much better 
employed in joining us/' 

^^ I finished ' Reginald Dalton ' last night 
in my room,'* said Beatrice ; " and I so enjoy 
listening to the transcendental discussions, 
Emily. I do not presume to do more than 
listen/' 

'' ' Ca viendra avec le tems,' " replied 
Emily. 

" No doubt of it, my dear, and why not ?" 
returned Miss Margaret. '' Miss Lockhart is 
not at all afraid, I am sure, of the prospect 
of increasing in knowledge as she advances in 
life." 

Some playful conversation followed on the 
subject of female learning, and the jealousy 
with which, as Emily averred, mental supe- 
riority in women is regarded by the other sex. 
This, as a general proposition, was combated 
by her brother, though he admitted that it 
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held good in individaal instances. The remarks 
of Miss Margaret Bertram on this head made 
an indelible impression on Beatrice; imbued 
as they were with that sweet persuasive power 
which wisdom, combined with love, in the aged, 
exerts over ingenuous youth. 

'^ It appears to me, my dears,'^ she said, 
''that much of the pain and suffering inevitably 
accruing to superior minds, either in man or 
woman, from misapprehension or jealousy on 
the part of those inferior to themselves, is ag- 
gravated by the want of a clear perception of 
the end for which the gifts of intellect are be- 
stowed. People consider talent too much as a 
means of self-exaltation or advancement, and 
not sufficiently as what it really is, a great 
trust, imparted for other and nobler ends. It 
is not given for the purpose of causing us to 
rest in a present state ; quite the contrary. In 
proportion as the gifts of intellect and imagi- 
nation heighten a man's capacity for enjoy- 
ment, you will generally observe that his trials 
and disappointments are greater than those 
which befall ordinary minds. It must be so, 
to prevent those keen capacities for enjoyment 
becoming filled and satisfied with the perishing 
goods of Time.. Humanly speaking, my dears. 
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it makes me tremble to meet with any young 
mind very richly endowed with gifts like these 5 
for never, in the course of my long experience 
of life, have I seen any such bestowed without 
ample use being required of them ; never have 
I seen the soldier fully armed for the strife^ 
that the strife has failed to await him/' 

" Dear Aunt Margaret V^ exclaimed Emily, 
*^ that is a most consoling doctrine for stupid 
people ! Who would wish to be otherwise, if 
such a penalty must be paid for the privilege 
of talent V 

"No one, Emily,'* replied her aunt, *'if 
there were no world beyond this, — and if en- 
joyment of its good things were the chief end 
of man. But what I have been saying surely 
bears a very different interpretation ? Talent 
is a high and holy responsibility entrusted to 
man or woman, of which, as a strict account 
will be required, I would have them recognise 
the full value and importance. T would have 
them acknowledge the trust in lowliness and 
gratitude. 

* Know their own worth, and reverence the Lyre,' 

or whatever else the gift may be, and take 
with meekness the appointed Cross which for 

VOL. II. I 
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their souls' sake must accompany it. Mr. Car* 
michael I see understands me.'' 

" I think 80, dear madam/' said Mr. Car- 
michael. " And in how much holier and 
caliper a spirit would the Gifted meet their 
trials^ were such truths more felt and more 
inculcated !" 

''They would, Mr. Carmichael. But all 
we old pilgrims can do is to suggest truths of 
the kind to our young brethren, and leave the 
rest to time, experience, and the grace of Gon. 
Young hearts will hare young hopes, from 
which it is hard for them to part," said the 
benevolent old lady. '' It is not easy to take 
up the Cross. I have great sympathy with 
the young." 

There was a few minutes' silence, which 
was broken by Emily, who drew her two 
friends away to the other end of the room, 
to sing with her some airs which they had 
been practising in the morning. 

'* And that is the reason, Mr. Carmichael," 
pursued Miss Margaret Bertram in a low voice, 
as the first chords of the prelude began to 
ring from her niece's harp, — " that is the reason 
why I said that, humanly speaking, it made me 
tremble to see any young mind very richly- 
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endowed. That is a creature/' she added, 
indicating Beatrice by a movement of her 
faead^ ^'who gives me that sensation. She 
possesses no common measure of such endow- 
ments, and when I look at her, I am reminded 
of the fine gold which must be tried seven 
times in the fire, — or the silver which the 
Refiner and Purifier must cleanse from its dross 
in the furnace, until He see His own image re- 
flected on its surface.'^ 

Mr. Carmichael made no audible reply, or 
the music drowned it. Involuntarily he raised 
his eyes to the portrait of the Master of Kings- 
con nell, which was visible from where he sat ; 
and as he withdrew them, they encountered 
the intent and mournful gaze of William Ber- 
tram's, which had apparently taken the same 
direction. 

On the following day, the family-party 
were much surprised by the sudden and un- 
expected appearance of Arthur, who walked 
quietly into the library about an hour before 
dinner-time. The only explanation which he 
gave of his return was, that the party at his 
friend's house had broken up sooner than was 
anticipated. Its real motive two of the circle 
were at no loss to guess, whilst another instinc- 

I 2 
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tively felt it in her own heart. It was with a 
wild tumultuous throbbing there, very diiSTerenl 
from her recent feelings of tranquil happiness, 
that Beatrice made her toilet for dinner that 
day; and that her feelings were legible on her 
transparent countenance, might be gathered 
from Helenas exclamation, as she kissed her 
sister before they went down stairs. 

'^ Dearest, dearest Beatrice ! what a bright 
colour you have ! 1 never saw you look so 
pretty in my life. And I am so delighted 
that Mr. Arthur Bertram has come homet 
There was nothing else wanting to make us 
quite happy .^^ 

So thought her sister many times that 
night, and during three following Elysian days. 
They glided by — too swiftly, only too swiftly, — 
but the traces they left on the memory were 
indelible. It was not that Arthur showed 
Beatrice any embarrassing devotion of manner, 
for this he seemed especially careful to avoid ; 
but there is something in the familiar inter- 
course of domestic life with the object of an 
affection, as yet scarce acknowledged to one^s 
self, above all things delightful to the heart. 
The morning-greetings at the cheerful break- 
fast-table, the discussion of the day's plans. 
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the few hours' separation^ followed by the long 
afternoon out-of-doors together^ — one day spent 
in a long and distant drive^ another on a 
rambling, sketching excursion ; another on an 
expedition to a loch/ far away amongst the 
moors ; all under the bright influences of sun- 
shine and sweet air, and fine scenery, — ^what 
could be more conducive to happiness, or to 
innocent fullness of confidence ? The presence 
of Arthur as their companion enabled the 
young people to prolong and extend these 
excursions as they could not have done without 
him; and the circumstances in which they 
were placed rendered him the kindest and 
most unwearied of escorts. Then came the 
pleasant gathering before dinner in the library, 
— the social meal, — the evening, with its 
mingled enjoyments of music, conversation, 
and sometimes reading aloud ; the unrestraint 
and kindliness which under the influence of 
Miss Margaret Bertram pervaded the whole 
circle ; and the evident happiness of the two 
brothers in each other's society, which it was so 
delightful to witness, and to observe how each 
seemed to elicit all that was most amiable and 
attractive in the other. All these things 
combined to render this brief period one for 
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memory to dwell on many a year after all had 
passed away* 

The last-named excursion in particular, to 
the Moorland Loch, which occupied what after- 
wards proved to be the last day the party spent 
together, was one which Beatrice at the time 
felt that she never should forget. The day was 
one of the loveliest of early October, calm, 
mild, and windless ; one of shaded sunshine ; 
the sky all flecked and marbled with white and 
grey motionless cloudlets overhead, and of a 
clear, pale, pearly blue towards the horizon. 
In the woodland drive through which the first 
part of their road lay, the ground began to be 
strewn with the yellowing larch-leaves, and the 
broad pale foliage of the sycamore and horse- 
chesnut; whilst the graceful ash bent its 
motionle^ branches droopingly towards the 
earth, their dark -green summer hue now giving 
place to a lighter, fainter tint, the precursor of 
decay, yet not altogether unlike in colour to 
the lovely and delicate verdure of their first 
bursting spring-tide; bearing to it the same 
resemblance which may sometimes be traced 
on the countenances of the dying, to the long-* 
obliterated expression of their early youth. 
Then> as they gradually ascended towards the 
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klgh country^ and the trees became fewer and 
of more stunted growth, there was something 
beyond measure pure, reviving, and exhilarating, 
in the air amongst the heathery braes, and the 
clear joyous sparkle of the mountain burns, 
which they crossed or skirted; till the road 
becoming rougher and more unsafe at every 
step, they at length alighted from the pony- 
phaeton in which Arthur was driving them, 
attended by a servant on horseback, and leaving 
the latter to find accommodation for the steeds 
in a farm-stable, pursued their way on foot. 

Long and delicious was the ramble on the 
shores of the little solitary tarn, to which a 
picturesque and rugged path amongst the hills 
had guided them. And long and pleasant was 
the rest which they enjoyed as they ate their 
luncheon, on a bank of short green sward over- 
hanging its margin ; whilst Arthur, never un- 
provided in that respect, produced a volume of 
Wordsworth from his pocket, and read, in his 
deep melodious voice, strains well adapted to 
such a scene, and worthy of the organ which 
conveyed them. It seemed to Beatrice that 
she had never, until now, appreciated the full 
meaning of the poet, — ^that she could have sat 
there for ever to listen to his thoughts, uttered 
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by the lips of Arthur. But Time, inexorable 
Time, will tarry neither for poet nor for lover, — 
and at last it was reluctantly acknowledged that 
one poem more must be the last. That last 
one was the ''Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey /^ and to their exquisite 
beauty, the exquisite reading of Arthur added, 
if possible, a new charm. Nor could Beatrice 
ever lose the memory of his accents, and still 
less of the expression of his countenance, as at 
the conclusion he raised his eyes from the book, 
and sitting as he did directly opposite to her, 
fixed them for one minute full upon her^s. 

r *' Nor wilt thou then forget 

That after many wanderings^ many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty clifTs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake !"^ 

It was with this music lingering in their 
ears and hearts, that the young party arose, 
and pursued their way down the hill-passes, on 
which the softened light of evening had now 
begun to fall. The sun, as he approached the 
horizon, had shone forth with more vivid 
brightness than he had done throughout the 
day, and the slanting rays of his setting were 
now gilding the rocks and heights. But ere 
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they reached home he had long been set, the 
heavens had become clear from clouds, and 
opposite the warm topaz-coloured west, the 
moon was rising in the clear, deep-blue sky« 
The dewy freshness, — th€ stillness, the repose, 
so different from a summer night, yet so perfect 
of their kind, penetrated to the very recesses 
of being ; and as Beatrice, seated by Arthur's 
side, drove rapidly through the quiet woods, 
the low tones of their voices alone breaking 
the silence all around, a sensation of happiness, 
of freedom from care or trouble, more entire 
than she had ever experienced since childhood, 
and how incomparably more vivid than she 
had ever felt before I stole over her whole heart 
and soul. 

Delicious too was the evening which followed 
this happy day ! and never had the members of 
the party thought less of impending separation 
than they did throughout its pleasant hours, — 
that couple above all who were unconsciously 
the objects of so much anxious watching to 
other two of the number. 

William Bertram, although he would not 
of his own accord have summoned his brother 
home while Beatrice was at Kingsconnell, could 
not refrain from feeling pleasure that he had 
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come^ or from enjoying the sight of their 
happiness, and noting with keen satisfaction 
how all the better and higher qualities of 
Arthur seemed to expand in an atmosphere so 
genial as that which now surrounded him. 
Miss Margaret Bertram alone, entering with 
characteristic ardour into the feelings of these 
young creatures, could not divest her mind of 
anxiety respecting both. 

But the kind old lad}r's perplexities, and 
the happiness of the party, were brought to 9^ 
close sooner than she had anticipated ; on the 
morning of the next day, the post-bag con- 
tained a missive, which iilled Arthur with an- 
noyance and vexation ; being no other than a 
letter from his father, which had followed him 
from the house where the writer supposed him 
to be staying, and which contained a summons 
for him to repair without delay to the residence 
of his grandmother. Lady Jane Darcy, for the 
purpose of escorting his mother home. Sir 
Thomas himself was under the necessity of 
proceeding to London; and Lady Bertram 
having found her mother, on her arrival, 
already in the way of recovery from her 
alarming illness, could no longer. Sir Thomas 
said, control her impatience to return home. 
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previous to her eldest son^s approachiug de- 
parture southward for the winter. It was 
therefore necessary for Arthur to set off at a 
day's notice; a necessity which he acknow- 
ledged with manifest reluctance^ and the an- 
nouncement of which cast a damp over the 
spirits of the whole party. 

They were still standing round the fire in 
the breakfast-room^ as loth to separate now for 
a longer space than the mornings when a servant 
entering^ delivered a note to Beatrice^ which 
had just been brought from the Grange. She 
read it ; and becoming as pale as deaths handed 
it to her sister. Then, turning to Miss Mar- 
garet Bertram she announced in a faltering 
voice that they too were summoned to depart, 
and that the carriage would be sent over for 
them early that forenoon. Miss Margaret and 
her niece warmly expressed their regret at this 
unexpected notice ; and Helen, raising her face, 
flushed to as deep a red as Beatrice's was pale, 
uttered the words — '' Papa 1 they expect papa 
immediately and — and " 

There was a dead silence; but Beatrice 
who was standing by Miss Margaret Bertram, 
felt her hand taken and pressed between those 
of the old lady. With a desperate effort at 
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self-command, she succeeded in swallowing the 
burst of hysteric sobs which was rising in her 
throaty and turning to her sister, begged her 
to go and collect the music-books, and other 
things belonging to them both, which were 
lying about the library, while she herself went 
tp to her room to prepare for their departure. . 

"Do so, by all means, my dears,'' said 
Miss Margaret. " It is pleasant to see young 
people always ready at the right moment. 
Poor dear girls I'* she exclaimed, as the sisters 
left the room, — "going to meet their step- 
mother for the first time ! Are they not, Emily V^ 

" Yes, Aunt Margaret,'' replied her niece, 
" and they both adored their own mother^ 
Beatrice especially.'* 

"God help them !" ejaculated Aunt .Mar- 
garet. "Arthur, my dear, you must give some 
orders about your journey too. Emily, — but 
you are going to Miss Lockhart ? That is 
right. Is anything the matter with you, 
Arthur ?" she added, as Emily left the room 
turning to her nephew, who stood immovable, 
leaning his forehead on the mantel-piece. On 
his aunt's repeating the question, he raised his 
face, and turned it towards her, blanched to an 
unwonted paleness. 
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"No, dear Aunt, thank you, there is no- 
thing the matter with me. I must go and tell 
William of all these marches and counter- 
marches/' He hastily left the room as he 
spoke, and Aunt Margaret, shaking her head 
in pity and in ruth, slowly followed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

** When Heaven sends sorrow, 
Warnings go first ; 
Lest it should burst 
With stunning might 
On hearts too bright 
To fear the morrow." — Lyra Apostolica. 

" Beatrice, dearest Beatrice I try not to cry 
so I" said Emily, as entering her friend^s apart- 
ment, she found her in an agony of weeping. 
" I do so feel for you, dear ! I can well 
imagine how painful it must be for you to meet 
your step-mother; but perhaps you may like 
her better than you expect." 

" Thank you, dear Emily ; you are very 
kind !" replied Beatrice, striving to check her 
sobs. 

" And it is so sad,'^ pursued Emily, " to 
have our pleasant time together come thus 
suddenly to a close ! I cannot tell you how it 
grieves me I How little did we imagine, one 
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short half-hour ago^ when we were planning 
what we should do to-day, how diflferently from 
our anticipations our day was to be spent ! It 
has all ended so suddenly I and there will 
be such a scattering and breaking up amongst 
us by-and-bye ! Who can tell when we may 
all be together again V' 

" Mr. Bertram goes away very soon, does 
he not 1" asked Helen, who had now entered, 
while Beatrice, who felt her heart, as it were, 
dying away within her, did not venture to utter 
a word. 

" Yes, in the course of a week or two," re- 
plied Emily. " We were all most anxious that 
he should have passed the winter abroad ; but 
he shrinks from the exertion of travelling; and 
Dr. Chisholm quite concurs in the opinion of 
his London medical man, that bis own feelings 
on the subject are the best criterion of what 
he may safely be urged to do." 

" And he seems so very much better and 
stronger 1" added Helen. 

" He certainly has been hitherto, but to-day 
he is not nearly so well. He is far from being 
so strong as we could wish to see him. The 
winter in the Isle of Wight will, we hope, 
do much for him. Dear Aunt Margaret has 
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most kindly offered to accompany him thither^ 
and remain until we come/' 

*' How very kind, at her age I'* said Helen. 

'^ It is most kind/' returned Emily. ." But 
she has more energy than almost any one 
I know; and she has always been so much 
attached to William. I think he will rather 
like the perfect quiet alone with her. The 
bustle we have had here this autumn has often 
appeared too much for him. Papa and mamma 
wished, if possible, to have gone to Ventnor at 
once when he did; but owing to our nu- 
merous engagements, that will be impossible, 
until January; so that will be a long pause. 
And Arthur, too, must leave us in winter/' 

" Not for the Continent ?" asked Helen. 

" Not yet. He begins, we hope, with the 
Foreign Office, but of course he will be ap- 
pointed to an attacheship some day, somewhere 
or other. But he will find himself pretty 
closely confined, I imagine. We shall not see 
much more of him at home, I fear; not at 
Elingsconnell, at least. In London it will be 
different. I do look forward with great 
pleasure to the idea of having Arthur to go out 
with me next season in London. Last season 
was so sadly interrupted, and so melancholy. 
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from dear William's illness^ that I may almost 
say the next will be my first/' 

" How very delightful it must be, Emily !" 
exclaimed Helen. " I do not wonder that you 
look forward to it with pleasure." 

''It will be particularly so/' said Emily, 
'' from having Arthur. And really the ecldt of 
so very handsome a brother is something ! It 
affords an agreeable prospect to keep in view, 
under present circumstances. One requires 
something to counterbalance the loss of one's 
brothers from the home-circle. It does render 
the house so silent and disma] when they are 
all away I" 

Thus ran on Emily, almost forgetting pre- 
sent vexation in the anticipation of future 
enjoyment; till Beatrice, becoming nerved to 
repress her tears by the instinctive conscious- 
ness that their companion did not — could not — 
feel their departure so acutely as they did them- 
selves, gradually composed herself so as to be 
able to join in the conversation, though with 
a desolate, aching pain at her heart, more 
bitter far than the sorrow which dissolves in 
weeping. 

At length the preparations for departure 
were ended, and the sisters had no more left to 
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do but to place their out-of-door dresses all 
ready, and go down stairs to await their 
summons. Helen having accompanied Emily 
to her own apartment^ in search of the missing 
volume of a book which the latter was about to 
lend her^ Beatrice descended alone to the 
library^ which she found unoccupied; and^ 
standing in one of the deep window-recesses, 
remained dwelling, with a mournful gaze^ now 
on the stately apartment within, the scene 
of so many hours of quiet happiness in her days 
of girlhood, and latterly of so many more, and 
far more vividly happy; — now on the more 
stately prospect without, — the terraces, the 
pleasance^ and the rich expanse of lawn and 
woodland far below. All was smiling in its 
gorgeous autumnal beauty, beneath the rays of 
a sun more bright than that of the previous day^ 
and an atmpsphere not less calm and still : 
there was no change without, but a painful one 
within, since yesterday, — a sensation like awak- 
ing to sorrow from a dream of life-like distinct- 
ness and un-life-like felicity. How, indeed, 
was it possible that Emily should comprehend 
or enter into the feelings which were now 
swelling up in the heart of her friend ? Just 
as these reflections drove back the tears which 
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were ready to overflow^ the side*door affording 
access to the turret-staircase opened^ and 
Arthur entered in a riding-dress^ with his hat 
and whip in his hand. 

''Miss Lockhart/^ he said^ advancing to- 
wards Beatrice^ ''I was just about to look 
for jovif in order to say farewell before I go. I 
am forced to ride in to the Bank at St. 
Michaers this forenoon ; and you, I fear '* 

"And we shall be gone before you return/' 
answered Beatrice. ''Yes, I expect Grand- 
mamma's carriage almost immediately.'' 

"And so ends a very happy period 1" ex- 
claimed Arthur. " Why did I not return 
home sooner ?" 

Beatrice made no reply. She could not. 
She resolutely kept her eyes fixed on the win- 
dow, and swallowed down the emotion which 
rendered them so dim. 

"These few last days," pursued Arthur, 
" have appeared unlike any that I ever passed 
before. They gave me the impression of being 
a breathing-place, — a pause in life, ere its 
actual struggle and turmoil begin." 

" As they soon must do with you, I fancy," 
said Beatrice in a low and trembling voice. 

" Soon, very soon !" he replied. " I am 
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standings as it were^ u|roii the threshold of a 
new existence. What that may unfold I cannot 
tell^ but there are periods of that which I 
am quitting^ — many of my college days^ and 
more amongst the woods of Eingsconnell^ 
whose remembrance I would not exchange for 
anything which after-life can afford." 

'^ You can scarcely tell »ow," returned 
Beatrice. " Your future will in all probability 
be one so varied^ and so exciting !" 

" It may be so/' said Arthur; "but there 
are associations from which it is not easy 
to part. Yesterday — I never shall forget yes- 
terday — Miss Lockhart !" He paused,— then 
added in a lower voice, 

*' * Ah I little thought we 'twas the last!' " 

" But," resumed he, after another pause of 
total silence, " this is taking by far too solemn 
a farewell. After all, I shall be down again 
with my mother in tlie course of a week. Only 
we shall not meet again as we have done just 
now. There is no use in lengthening out 
pain," he continued, in a tone of assumed 
cheerfulness. "Farewell, Miss Lockhart, for 

the present. I trust you may — I hope, . 

Farewell !" And with a long and fervent grasp 
of the hand, he left her. 
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Beatrice did not look up for some minutes. 
She had resolutely maintained her composure 
in his presence, but as he disappeared it gave 
way, and with her face hidden in her handker- 
chief, she was struggling to subdue her sobs, 
when Emily, followed by Helen, entered the 
room by the same door which had afforded 
egress to Arthur, whom she had just encoun- 
tered on its other side. And on Beatrice at 
last raising her head, she met the eyes of her 
friend intently fixed upon her, with an expres- 
sion of annoyance and perplexity, which was 
not diminished by the burning glow that 
rushed at once to the pale cheeks of Beatrice. 

Fortunately for both. Miss Margaret Ber- 
tram at that moment entered, to request, in 
the name of her nephew William, that the 
Miss Lockharts would kindly come and bid him 
good-bye in his own sitting-room. 

" I am grieved to say,^^ she added, " that 
William does not feel at all well this morning ; 
he has had a feverish night, and is quite unable 
to come up-stairs ; so that he hopes, my dears, 
you will excuse this request, for he could not 
bear that you should go without his seeing 
you.^' 

On accompanying Miss Margaret to her 
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nephew^s room, the sisters could not but be 
struck and distressed by the alteration for the 
worse which one feverish and restless night had 
caused in his appearance ; it seemed to denote 
such a precarious degree of bodily weakness. 
They found him reclining on the couch by the 
fire, pale, languid, and evidently unfit for the 
slightest exertion ; and the hand with which he 
clasped that of Beatrice, as she sat down by his 
side, felt burning hot. Not much conversation 
passed between them, but the gaze of earnest 
affection with which William fixed his eyes on 
her's, at once told him all she'was feeling, and 
expressed his own gentle and brotherly sym- 
pathy with all. They parted with a few words 
of kind farewell ; but as Helen turned to'follow 
Miss Margaret from the room, William, still 
holding the hand of Beatrice clasped in his, 
detained her for a minute behind. 

" We may not perhaps meet again," said he 
in a low voice. *^ It is not improbable, I fear, 
that I may be ordered southward sooner than I 
expected, and you will be engaged at home. I 
know how ; and believe me, I do most deeply 
sympathise in your present feelings, dearest 
Miss Lockhart.'^ 

Beatrice could not restrain her tears. "You 
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are very, very kind, dear Mr. Bertram I" she 
exclaimed. " How it grieves me to find you so 
ill to-day.^' 

" I am not very ill/' he replied with a 
smile. " I hope to regain more strength by- 
and-bye, for the sake of many who are dear to 
me, and to whom I may perhaps be of use, if I 
live. I grieve to part with you thus ; it is a 
painful termination to a very happy time. Try 
to keep up your heart. And if this be our only 
leave-taking for the present, do not forget 
me.'' 

" Forget you !" exclaimed Beatrice. It was 
all she could articulate. 

^^ Remember me," said William, "as one 
who regards you with the most sincere affec- 
tion, and would give much — very much, — to 
see you happy. I did not mean to agitate 
you so painfully," he added, after a minute's 
pause ; '' forgive my having done so, dear Miss 
Lockhart." 

"Forgive me," replied Beatrice, checking 
her tears; "it is very wrong in me to give 
way so foolishly, — but, but — the news from 

home . And I cannot bear to say farewell 

to any one." 

" Nor I," said William. " And yet I have 
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said some long — long farewells, — and may have 
more to say.. But it is a word-unknown beyond 
this fading world —this land of partings. Try 
to remember that, and so to use the things of 
time as to remember it with comfort. And 
now I must not detain you, dearest Miss 
Lockhart. May God bless and guide you 1'^ 

He clasped her hand between both his, and 
pressed it to his lips ; then, as he sank back on 
the couch, Beatrice left him, and ^^ went her 
way, weeping as she went.^' At the door she 
turned round for one moment, and cast one 
last look back at the room and its occupant. 

" When, and how," she asked herself, '^ shall 
we meet again ?" 

In about an hour after this time, the sisters 
found themselves at the door of their grand- 
mother's house, and in a few minutes after 
clasped in the tearful embrace of their Aunt 
Grace ; who, in an old blue cap, and » gown 
of the same colour, which had seen service, 
issued like a very Niobe into the lobby, at the 
sound of the carriage- wheels. 

"Your papa, my dears," she whispered, 
" and Mrs. Lockhart, and the little girl, are 
to be here this very night. There must have 
been some mistake about his letter. It is 
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dated several days back^ and ought to have 
been here on Tuesday instead of last night; 
and this short notice has put us all into great 
confusion/^ 

Well might Miss Grace say so ! The con- 
fusion \rhich prevailed was such^ that in the 
graphic language of Lowry Mac Fyke, who re- 
ceived a dozen contradictory orders in a breath, 
as soon as he arrived, ^^a body micht hae 
steered it wi^ a stick !" In order that all due 
honour might be done to the lately married 
lady, great preparations had been set on foot 
at peep of dawn that day. The best bed-room, 
which had not been occupied since a visit from 
Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart Clephane, the previous 
summer, had been opened, and was in process 
of being aired and put in order ; similar opera- 
tions were going on in the dining and drawing- 
rooms, which, to the total subversion of all the 
established habits of the household, it was 
decreed should be brought into daily use on 
this solemn occasion. Moreover, a sheep and 
sundry denizens of the poultry-yard had been 
sacrificed in the cause that morning; there 
was a prodigious baking of pastry, and other 
culinary mysteries of high art proceeding below- 
stairs ; and a disinterring of glass and china 
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from the store-room, presided over by Miss 
Willie, in her grimmest and sourest mood. 
The old lady, alert, active, and unsparing of 
herself or others, pervaded, as it were, the 
whole turmoil, and directed all; Miss Winter 
had been entrusted with the task of dusting 
the old-fashioned china ornaments in the draw- 
ing-room ; and Miss Grace, who was not con- 
sidered worthy any office involving responsi- 
bility, revolved like a comet or a troubled 
spirit, in an irregular orbit, comprehending the 
whole house, and occasionally relieved her 
heart by a burst of tears ; taking care, how- 
ever, to keep those demonstrations of feeling 
concealed from the eyes of her mother and 
sister. 

Beatrice would not unwillingly have joined 
in the tears, but for the restless aching at her 
heart, which would not thus dissolve itself. 
Determined, if possible, to receive her father 
and his wife cheerfully, she did her best to 
conquer the miserable feelings with which she 
had left Eangsconnell, and to exhort Helen to 
fortitude ; and meekly went to present herself 
and the latter before the old lady, and inquire 
if either of them could be of any use. The 
offer being rejected in that quarter, they re- 
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paired to the presence of Miss Willie^ in order 
to repeat it there. 

The scene of Miss WiUie^s present labours 
was^ as we have said^ the store-room^-— a long^ 
narrow^ and rather dark apartment^ at the end 
of a passage which communicated with the 
kitchen. Here her nieces found ber^ elevated 
upon a wooden chair^ in act of removing from 
a sb^lf sundry articles pertaining to the table- 
service^ which a maid-servant with bare arms 
and kilted petticoats^ stood beneath to receive 
from her hands. 

^^Can Helen and I be of any use^ Aunt 
Willie ?'' asked Beatrice as they entered. *^ Do 
let us help you.^^ 

Miss Willie looked spitefully round . '^ Pretty 
figures you and Helen are^ to come and help 
me ; with your best chintz frocks on V was the 
only response she deigned to the offer. 

" We^U tuck them up in a moment^ Aunt 
Willie/^ exclaimed Helen* 

''Thank you!" quoth Miss WUlie. ''There's 
quite enough washing to do already for you 
botb^ without ycmr getting those frocks all over 
dust and dirt ; mote than your work would be 
worth, Vm sure.*' 

" But we cfm go and take off these frocks, 

K 2 
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Aunt Willie/^ persisted Beatrice, " and put on 
our old ginghams. You know we dressed at 
Kingsconnell this morning, not knowing that 
we should come home to-day. Come, Helen, 
let us be of some use.^' 

'' You need make no changes in your dress 
to help me,^* responded Miss Willie, majesti- 
cally descending from her chair. ^' Fve done. 
That's the last of them, Orizzy. Come back 
and get the sheets out to air, and then that 
will be bW 

" And you will not allow us to help you, 
then ?" once more inquired Beatrice. 

"I require no help,'^ was the ungracious 
reply. " It is quite enough hardship for such 
gay young ladies to be sent for home from 
Kingsconnell, without finding yourselves set to 
do anything useful on your arrival.^' 

An indignant retort was rising to the lips 
of her niece, but she checked it in time, and, 
with a glance at Helen, retired from the face 
of Miss Willie ; all the bitterest elements of 
whose nature had been called into action by the 
unexpected announcement of an arrival so little 
desired, and the bustle consequent thereupon. 

'^And then,*' exclaimed Helen, when the 
sisters found themselves in their own room. 
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^ and then Aunt Willie and grandmamma re- 
proach us for being useless^ knowing nothing 
of housekeepings — caring for nothing but 
books^ and so forth^ when they will not allow 
us to learn anything of the kind^ or receive an 
honest offer to do what we can without jibes 
and cross words !" 

^' Yes/' said Beatrice^ " it would have been 

very different if ! Do you recollect^ Helen, 

when I used to keep house^ long ago^ in our 
own dear home ? How much better, how much 
more useful, I was then than I am now ? But 
we must not talk of that to<idav. It will not 
do. Let us unpack and put away all our 
things, and then go to the garden and get some 
flowers, and try if we cannot make the drawing- 
room a little comfortable, since we are permitted 
to do nothing else/' 

To the garden, after their other arrange- 
ments had been completed, the sisters accord- 
ingly repaired ; and wandered up and down its 
walks, in search of the few surviving flowers 
of autumn, wherewith to decorate the formal 
drawing-room, and also to enliven their own 
little sanctuary ; and thanks to its warm and 
sheltered situation and the mildness of the 
weather, they succeeded in finding a great 
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many, which Beatrice, having brought out the 
jars and glasses she intended to fill, sat down 
on the stone-seat upon the terrace to arrange, 
with Helen's tasteful assistance. 

Here they were presently surprised by 
Walter Sempill, who had come across through 
the woods, on foot, and whose rapid step, as- 
cending the espalier walk, caused poor Beatrice 
a painful start, and more painful disappoint- 
ment. He had come to say good-bye, as it 
was term-time at Oxford, and he was to depart 
on the morrow. Philip was already gone. The 
youth expressed m warm terms his satisfaction 
at finding the sisters returned home ; he had 
not expected it, and merely came, as much in 
compliance with the kindly feelings which he 
had largely inherited from his father^s race, as 
in order to satisfy his grandmother, to bid 
farewell to Mrs. Lockhart and her daughters, 
intending to ride over to Kingsconnell in the 
afternoon. Thither, he said, of course he must 
still go ; but there was more ease and freedom 
in bidding the young ladies good-bye here, than 
there would have been there ; and he sat down 
by them on the stone-seat, and talked in his 
usual gay and rattling strain for a considerable 
time, then unwillingly confessed that he must 
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go and pay his respects to the ladies ia-doors^ 
and take leave. Beatrice sent her sister in 
with him^ and remained herself behind^ on the 
pretext of her occupation; but the arrange- 
ment of the flowers made slow progress, com- 
pared with the rapid thronging of her sad and 
troubled thoughts. 

"I think/' she said to herself, "that 
Walter admires Helen very much. Aunt 
Grace evidently thinks so ; but perhaps it 
would be better if she did not talk of those 
things to us as she does. She means it kindly, 
but I never feel the better for it. It seems to 
me an outrage upon the sacredness of love; 
and I fear — I fear, it leads me to dwell more 
upon some thoughts than I ought to do. 
Helen is more of a child; or rather, a girl. 
I am sure she will love Walter as she grows 
older, and somehow, I think it is a species of 
true love whose course will run smooth, in 
spite of Shakespeare. God grant it may ! 
My own little darUng I her young life has been 
so saddened — so harshly and ungently dealt 
with ! She has known so few of the enjoy- 
ments of her age and station; met with so 
little kindness 1 She has grown up like an 
untended flower ; and I know — I know, dearly 
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as I love her, that I might have fulfilled 
mammals dying trust better than I have done. 
I have been too much absorbed in one feelings 
too much turned-in upon myself, as it were ; I 
have dreamt too much^ — I do dream too much, 
to take a faithful charge of Helen. How can 
I watch over her thoughts when my own need 
so much watching ? It is very wrong. I think 
too much of Arthur — more than I ought to 
do. It interferes with my duty to my sister, 
and I feel as if I were destined to suffer 
for it/' 

Her large, sad, tearful eyes were raised, as 
these thoughts passed through her mind, to 
the outline of the tree-tops below the garden, 
scarcely stirred as they were by the gentlest of 
breezes, which was quite tinfelt beneath ; and 
with the sight of them came vividly upon her 
recollection the picture of an evening later in 
the autumn, six long years ago, when almost 
from the same spot she had watched those 
tree-tops waving against a back-ground of 
troubled sky, and when a dark augury for 
the future had forced itself upon her at the 
sight. 

"It was too speedily verified V she said, "in 
part at least. How much still remains to be so. 
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who can tell ? I do not know how it is, but in 
my own despite, a feeling, — a presentiment, 
perhaps,— of sorrow, trouble, fatality, con- 
nects itself in my mind with the thought 
of Arthur Bertram. Something there may be 
in that mysterious story, — something in that 
picture, which has haunted me ever since I saw 
it, and long before I ever saw him. But if 
mamma had lived, I know, I am very sure that 
I should never have been allowed to see so 
much of him, and still less in the way that 
I have done. Yet, could I wish it otherwise ? 
No, no, I could not. Happen what may, never 
can I look back to my intimacy with him but 
as a dream of happiness only too perfect. What 
would my life here have been without him? What 
do I not owe to his society ? And yet my own 
mamma would have thought, as I am sometimes 
forced to think, that it was ^ a blessing never 
meant for me.^ What am I, how am I situated, 
that Arthur Bertram should love me ? Beauti- 
ful, noble, highly-bred, and highly- connected as 
he is, — about to enter into a world where he 
will be surrounded by beauty and fascinatiou, 
how little is it to be expected that he should 
continue to remember me ? He does care for 
me at present, I do think he does ; and I think 
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his dear, dear brother William would encourage 
the feeling ; but he is going away. Arthur said 
once that William was his better angel ; and / 
almost feel as if all the happiness I have lately 
enjoyed must depart with him. And so indeed 
it must. It is all over ; for Arthur will soon 
go too. That happy, happy period at ^Kings- 
council was too probably only 

* The torrent's smoothness ere it dash below i' '* 

Thus reflected Beatrice, with all the mourn- 
ful prescience, the sad " vorsichtigkeit,^^ which 
so often seems the undesirable prerogative 
of genius. With all its unconsciousness of 
power, and all its self- depreciation too. She 
needed the very reverse of the situation in 
which she was placed ; something to give her 
consequence in her own eyes ; some one to tell 
her that let Arthur Bertram be what he might, 
the treasure of her young hearths first aflfec- 
tions, — the priceless worth of her virgin purity, 
her refined and cultivated mind, her loveliness 
and her rare abilities, were well worth all, and 
more than all, that he could offer in return. 
But such knowledge comes not intuitively 
to characters like her's. Still she sat, her 
hands mechanically employed upon the flowers; 
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her thoughts more busy far, — now meditating 
on Walter, now on Arthur ; now contrasting 
the frank, kindly spirit, in which the former 
invariably had striven to pay respect to her 
relations, however unattractive, with the fasti- 
dious refinement which had so evidently led the 
latter to shrink from coming in contact with 
them, and to seek her society only in private ; 
and then again reproaching herself for the 
involuntary feeling, and reflecting how impos- 
sible it must be for Arthur, educated as he had 
been, to tolerate the coarseness of which she 
herself was so painfully conscious. Amid these, 
and similar meditations, the bouquets were 
completed, and Walter returned and made his 
adietLXy while Helenas soft dark eyes, brimful of 
tears, foUowed his retreating figure down the 
garden-walk. Then, tenderly kissing her young 
sister, Beatrice claimed her help in carrying the 
flower-jars into the house. They strove, in so 
far as it was possible without the appearance of 
innovation, to give the drawing-room a more 
inhabitable aspect; then retired to arrange 
their books, music, &c. in the school-room, and 
after that to dress for dinner, and in awful 
expectation to await the arrival of their father* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MascariUe — *' Pour moi, je tiens que, hors de Paris, il n'y 
a point de salut pour lea honnetes gens." 
Cathos — " C'est une vferitfe incontestable." 

Les Precieuses Ridicules, 

" Was ever match clapped-up so suddenly %** 

Taming of the Shrew, 

The family-party was assembled in the drawing- 
room; six o'clock, to which unwonted hour 
, dinner had been deferred, had struck, and yet 
there were no tidings of the travellers. Old 
Mrs. Lockhart, her soul every instant becoming 
darker on account of her dinner, and its 
probable fate under this delay, was seated near 
the fire, in a position of as little bodily as 
mental comfort ; for the shallow, old-fashioned 
elbow-chair which she occupied by no means 
atoned for the absence of her parlour-friend, 
the fauteuil of black horse-hair, which was not 
so moveable as her knitting-basket. Miss 
Willie, attired in a greenish-grey poplin, than 
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which the wide world might have been chal- 
lenged to produce anything more outrageously 
unbecoming^ and a lofty and projecting cap^ 
whose white ribbons seemed to nod defiance 
from her brow, looked the very model of stem 
unimpeachable sense, and conscious excellence ; 
and sat in an attitude denoting a spirit above 
being moved by sublunary things, employed in 
hemming some portion of those articles of 
dress, which in a former chapter we left her and 
Miss Winter engaged in cutting out. The 
latter lady, with a consideration scarcely to be 
expected from her character, feeling that her 
presence on this first evening might be some 
restraint upon the party, had gone to spend the 
afternoon with Miss Babie Chisholm. As to 
Miss Grace, she, in her usual livery of blue, 
and far too much agitated to sit still, or pursue 
any occupation, had not ceased for an hour 
past to perambulate the lower part of the house; 
now entering the dining-room to look at the 
table, all covered as it was, and ready; now 
the parlour, to gaze down the avenue from the 
front window, and anon returning to the draw- 
ing-room, to announce, like sister Anne, that 
she saw nobody coming. Beatrice and Helen, 
both looking pale and uneasy, sat very still and 
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silent in one of the windows farthest removed 
from their grandmother and aunt^ each with a 
book in her hand, of which it were hard to say 
how little she had read or comprehended since 
she took it up. 

Suddenly Miss Grace flung the door wide, 
and breathlessly exclaimed that the chaise 
was in the avenue I Both sisters became even 
paler than before; and all the party hastily 
arose, and as the wheels ground upon the 
gravel, and the door-bell rang loudly, proceeded 
into the lobby. The door was flung open, and 
disclosed the figure of Captain Lockhart, stand- 
ing at the open chaise-door, whilst a smart, 
dressy maid, with a band-box in her .hand, was 
just getting down from the driving-seat. He 
lifted out a little girl, about ten years old, 
elaborately ringletted, her long curls descend- 
ing to her waist from beneath a round straw 
hat, trimmed with a wreath of roses; her 
remarkably short, light-green silk frock display- 
ing white trowsers, frilled and flounced almost 
to the knee. This little maiden was followed 
by a lady, to whom her husband silently offered 
his arm, and leading the child in the other 
hand, ascended the steps, and presented her to 
his mother and sisters as his wife ; then, while 
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they mutually embraced^ the father turned to 
his pale and trembling daughters^ and clasped 
them in his arms. 

A dimness had seemed to come over the 
eyes of Beatrice at the first sight of her father 
and his wife^ and she could not distinguish any 
particular of the lady's appearance^ except that 
her face was covered by a white lace veil. But 
now Captain Lockhart drew his daughters 
gently forward. 

" Beatrice and Helen, my dears/' he said in 
a low and husky voice, '^ let me hope that you 
will learn to love this lady. Mary Anne, my 
love, allow me to present my girls to you." 

*' Delighted to see you, my dears ! I have 
no doubt we shall be vast friends by-and-bye," 
was the response, in a high-pitched EngUsh 
accent ; and as the speaker, without a shade of 
constraint, or appearance of agitation, kissed 
them both, and introduced them as her " nice 
new sisters,'' to her little daughter, Anna Maria 
Lorton, both felt their first almost overwhelm- 
ing emotion driven back upon their own hearts, 
and became capable of noting with some minute- 
ness the outward aspect of their step-mother. 

The new Mrs. Henry Lockhart was a little 
woman, considerably shorter than either of her 
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step-daughters^ but slightly-made in proportion^ 
with a remarkably slender ^aist^ and pretty 
feet, of which appendages her far from inconve* 
niently-long garments proclaimed her quite con- 
scious. A profusion of long and very light- 
coloured ringlets depended from beneath her 
elegant white chip bonnet^ and shaded a 
countenance which at first sight, combined with 
her youthful figure, conveyed the idea of 
extreme juvenility^ and of an almost doll-like 
absence of all expression, save that of good- 
humour. But a farther and more intimate 
acquaintance with the face did away with 
all these impressions. It was by no means so 
youthful upon closer inspection ; her age might 
in reality be nine-and-twenty, or thirty, and 
she looked at times several years more, and at 
no time less. A complexion darker than her 
hair, and a bright, but not fine, colour, de- 
tracted from the delicacy which ought to have 
accompanied such an aspect^ and eyes of so 
very light a blue. These were in themselves 
large and well-shaped, but deficient in eyebrow 
and eyelash. The nose was straight, and the 
mouth, displaying a beautiful set of teeth, was 
small and well-formed, but the lips much too 
thin to please a physiognomist. All these par- 
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ticulars^ however, were the result of after- 
observation. The first glauce only conveyed to 
the two girls the idea that their step-mother 
did not look much older than themselves, that 
she seemed entirely at her ease, in no way 
abashed or nervous, and that she was very 
richly dressed in a lilac silk pelisse, on which 
the eyes of Miss Willie were fastened in mute 
astonishment, not unmixed with horror, at such 
a costume being adopted for travelling. 

" Dear ! how glad I am to see a fire !" 
exclaimed the lady, as she entered the drawing- 
room, advancing towards it, and extending her 
hands to the blaze. " Harry would not allow 
me to call it cold, but I say I have never been 
warm since I entered Scotland." 

'' I think it has been a lovely day,^^ said 
Captain Lockhart. 

" Perhaps, my dear, you would like a fixe in 
your bed-room ?" solemnly inquired Mrs. Lock- 
hart, as if determined to do all due honour to 
her daughter-in-law. 

" Oh ! if you please, ma'am, I should be 
perished without one." 

'' Grace," said the old lady, " go and tell 
Grizzy to light it." 

Mrs. Henry Lockhart made no motion to 
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detain Miss Grace, or even to apologise for the 
tronble she was giving her ; and Miss Willie, 
opening her lips for the second time since the 
arrival of the party, inquired of her brother if 
he had had a pleasant journey ? 

'^Very pleasant indeed/' replied his lady, 
answering for him. " I can't say very much 
for your Scutch inns, however; but luckily I 
did not expect much, so that I was not dis- 
appointed ; and Anna Mariar was so much 
diverted to hear all the people talking Scutch !" 

" Do you think it such a funny language ?" 
asked Helen of the little girl, who stood by 
her mamma in silence, intently staring at each 
of the party in turn. The question elicited no 
reply, beyond a fixed gaze at the speaker. 

" Why don't you answer, child ? She's 
very shy," apologetically interposed Mrs. Henry 
Lockhart. A dead silence followed. Captain 
Lockhart had walked to the window, and stood 
gazing out upon the garden; and the remainder 
of the party continued grouped round the fire, 
in that uncomfortable state when no one knows 
exactly what to do or say next; all but old 
Mrs. Lockhart, who in an agony of spirit on 
account of her dinner, sat in her elbow-chair, 
revolving in her own mind how best to recall 
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her daughter-in-law's attention to the fact that 
she ought to go and get ready for it. Beatrice^ 
feeling for her step-mother all the pain and 
awkwardness which she would herself have 
experienced in a similar situation^ yet too 
tiraid^ and too much kept in the back-ground^ 
to dare to come forward to her assistance^ stole 
a glance at her, to see how she was bearing the 
awful pause ; and was relieved, if not much in- 
terested, to perceive that Mrs. Henry Lockhart 
was occupied in arranging her ringlets in the 
old-fashioned glass above the chimney-piece ; 
and that having concluded this operation, she 
began to shake out her lace*trimmed pockets 
handkerchief, and let it fall into graceful folds. 
At this moment Miss Grace entered, to an- 
nounce that her sister-in-law's fire was lighted, 

^' I daresay then,'' said the latter, ^^ that it is 
time to be thinking about dressing for dinner.'' 

" My dear, I beg ye'll no fash !" exclaimed 
the old lady, no longer able to contain her un- 
easiness. 

'^ I beg your pardon, ma'am ?" returned her 
daughter-in-law, with a broad stare. 

"My mother begs you will not think of 
dressing," interpreted Miss Willie. "It is 
late, and dinner is ready." 
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" Oh no, my dear, never think o' dressing/^ 
reiterated the old lady. " Just tak^ off your 
bonnet. We^re no dressy fock here/' 

"Oh dear! I couldn't think of such a 
thing! I dress every day of my life for 
dinner ! and Anna Mariar must be dressed !" 
exclaimed the bride, in sublime unconscious- 
ness of the fact most engrossing to Mrs. Lock- 
hart, the detention, namely, of dinner. " Come, 
my dear, now we've warmed our cold fingers, 
we'll go and get ready." 

Both aunts left the room with their sister- 
in-law, in order to show her the apartment 
assigned her ; and Captain Lockhart, after in- 
quiring which was his dressing-room, hastily 
followed, as if unwilling to trust himself alone 
with his daughters ; for the old lady had re- 
paired to the kitchen, to see what measures 
ought to be adopted with respect to the post- 
poned repast. 

Beatrice and Helen remained by the fire 
in silence. Their eyes met ; and at last the 
former uttered the words — *' how different she 
is to what we expected !" 

" Yes," said Helen, '^ hearing of an English- 
woman, I immediately pictured to myself a 
person like Lady Bertram, or Lady Mountjoye, 
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or Mrs. Hampden^ or those charming Miss 
Fagets^ whom we have seen at Kingsconnell. 
But this is not like the same countrywoman 
with them ! Even the accent is so very 
different I" 

Helen had no time for more ; as just then 
her grandmother returned to the room^ and 
was followed by Miss Willie, who, taking up 
her work, assured her mother, with a sardonic 
smile, that she might make her mind as easy 
as circumstances permitted, for Mrs. Henry 
would not be down-stairs these three-quarters 
of an hour, judging from the toilet preparations 
which she and her maid were making. 

The old lady groaned in spirit, but returned 
no answer; the two sisters again applied them- 
selves to their books, and silence resumed her 
reign over the apartment ; for Miss Grace had 
remained to assist Mrs. Henry Lockhart in 
her toilette. At last, after a weary interval, 
the door was flung open, and the lady,, leaning 
on her husband's arm, entered in all the pride 
and pomp of dress, ridiculously unsuitable to 
a family party ; her not very fair neck decollete, 
and her arms bare to the utmost latitude per- 
mitted by the style of the day ; her pretty foot 
and ancle, in their becoming silk stocking and 
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black-satin shoe, fully displayed by the curtail- 
ment of her light-blue silk gown^ which, from 
its elaborate array of flounces, looked eren 
shorter than it really was. TSie only covering 
of her shoulders was a white lace scarf; and her 
head had none, save its profusion of long ring- 
lets before, and of interwoven plaits behind. 
The attire was in itself pretty, and the wearer 
would by most people have been called so, and 
yet the general effiiect was not pleasing, not 
thoroughly lady-like ; there was something too 
much, something laboured and artificial, which 
displeased the eye. So felt, rather thaja ex- 
pressed to themsdves, the two young ^Is; 
who, little as they had seen of general society, 
had had the advantage of observing the best 
specimens of it at Kingsconnell, and in a 
quieter way, at SempiUtower; and who were 
instinctively sensible that their step-mother 
did not entirely correspond with their pre- 
conceive ideas on the subject. 

Such^ however, W4us most certainly not the 
lady^s own opinion. Nothing could be more 
perfect than her evident satisfaction with her- 
self, or the air of superiority with which she 
was disposed to look down upon everythii^ 
Scutch ; nor could anything have surprised her 
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more than the discovery^ if such a discovery 
could have forced its way to her comprehen- 
sion^ that anything Scutch could be found to 
look down on her. She was followed into the 
room by Miss Anna Marior^ attired in a thin 
muslin frock and trowsers, with more than the 
usual allowance of flounce and frilly a broad 
pink sash^ and shoes to match^ a coral neck- 
lace, and hair somewhat of the colour of her 
mother^ s, curled in a profusion of long ringlets 
round her head. Miss Grace, whose impres- 
sionable fancy was rather struck by the appear- 
ance of her new sister-in-law, and who was 
precisely of that order of mind which is easily 
imposed on by an assumption of superiority, 
brought up the rear of the party, vainly as 
good-naturedly endeavouring to elicit some 
words beyond '^yes, ma^am,^' ^^no ma^am,^^ 
from the little girl, each monosyllabic answer 
accompanied by a broad stare from a pair of 
large light blue eyes. 

*^ Just take your wife in to dinner, Harry," 
quoth the old lady as they entered. " It^s on 
the table, and I wish it may be eatable." 

" I am very sorry we have kept you waiting 
so long, ma'am," said her son, preparing to 
obey her. 
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'' Oh ! it^s nae great matter," replied Mrs. 
Lockhart. '^The loss is yer ain, if a gude 
dinner's spoilt. But, my dear Mem.," ad- 
dressing her daughter-in-law, "it was no worth 
while to put on that fine goon for a family- 
dinner. Ye should keep your braws for braw 
company. We're plain fock here." 

" I told Mary Anne," said Captain Lock- 
hart, for his lady was evidently somewhat astray 
as to his mother's meaning, " that it was scarcely 
worth while to dress ; but " 

"Dress? Harry!" returned his lady, "you 
don't suppose I could do such a thing as to sit 
down to dinner with a morning gown on ? But 
I assure you, ma'am," turning to her mother- 
in-law, " that this is quite an every-day dress. 
I have worn it very often. I chose it on purpose 
to-day." 

" I wonder what her best goons are like, 
then ?" ejaculated the old lady in an under- 
tone to her eldest daughter, as they proceeded 
to the dining-room. Miss Willie shook her 
head in grim foreboding silence. 

Despite Mrs. Lockhart's fears, the dinner, 
though a little the worse for its long delay, 
proved not merely eatable, but very good of its 
kind, though the younger matron exclaimed in 
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astonishment at the '^ queer Scutch broth^'^ on 
being helped to hare-soup ; and on the dessert^s 
being placed on the table^ loudly expressed her 
surprise at seeing such large pears in Scotland ! 
The meal^ if under her auspices a sufficiently 
talkative^ could scarcely be called a sociable 
one. The silence^ and the grave constrained 
looks of Captain Lockhart^ which painfully 
struck his daughters^ and were even manifest 
to the unrefined perceptions of his mother — • 
cast a damp over the whole party. Miss Willie, 
who had from the first couceived a mortal aver- 
sion to her sister-in-law, sat wrapt, as in a 
mantle, in self-sufficient taciturnity. The old 
lady was not in the habit of talking at dinner, 
save for the purpose of pressing her guests to* 
eat, or to issue many and conflicting orders to 
the parlour-maid and Lowry Mac Fyke, who 
on occasions of peculiar solemnity, officiated as 
butler, and whose mode of waiting at table was 
somewhat noisy and energetic. The two girls, 
anxious as they were to conciliate their step- 
mother, for their father's sake, yet felt chilled 
and withheld from all their attempts at con- 
versation, by the depressing influence of his 
silence, and of the mute but watchful gaze 
which they occasionally caught him bending 
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upon them. Helen did her best to entertain 
little Anna Maria^ beside whom she was seated, 
so far as to help her to everything she could be 
induced to say she should like ; but Beatrice 
found herself reduced to the post of auditor to 
the ceaseless flow of talk carried on between 
her Aunt Grace and the new member of the 
family. Mrs. Henry Lockhart^s powers in that 
way seemed wonderful. Even Miss Grace, 
albeit no mean performer, was reduced to 
edging in a few words now and then, which 
were scarcely listened to, as the lady ran on in 
discussions of her late travels on the Continent, 
her impressions of Scotland, her ideas of dress 
and fashion, in which she was evidently deeply 
skilled, her opinions on the subject of education 
in general, and Anna Maria's in particular, 
&c., &c., &c. All these topics were run over, 
or more leisurely dwelt upon, as it appeared 
less in consequence of the questions or remarks 
of her companion, than merely to indulge a 
"strong necessity of — '' talking; but, never- 
theless, they proved extremely acceptable to 
Miss Grace, who was no nice observer ; and 
the two girls, desirous of viewing their father^s 
wife in as favourable a light as t possible, men-* 
tally concluded that she seemed very good- 
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humoured and anxious to please ; and resolved 
to leave no effort unattempted to meet her 
friendly feelings half way. 

With this view, on the party's returning 
after dinner to the drawing-room, leaving Cap- 
tain Lockhart to a solitary meditation over the 
fire, not un visited by memories which he now 
would gladly have laid in oblivion if he could, 
the sisters placed themselves on each side of 
their step-mother, as she sat down on a sofa. 
The old lady, the while,- dosed off to sleep as 
usual, even in her uneasy chair; Miss Willie 
left the room, and good-natured Miss Grace 
set to work, to hunt out an old portfolio of 
caricatures, for behoof of Miss Anna Maria, 
who now began to unbend a little from her 
silence, and to ask a surprising number of 
questions, in a high, shrill, and very provincial, 
English accent. 

While Miss Grace was endeavouring to 
satisfy her curiosity, Beatrice and Helen began 
their conversation by some inquiries as to the 
route by which Mrs. Henry Lockhart had 
entered Scotland. Was she not struck, they 
asked, by the beauty of Edinburgh, where she 
had remained a week ? 

Yes, Mrs. Lockhart thought it very pretty, 
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certainly; but the streets were empty; she 
never saw such a deserted place. That^ her 
companions remarked^ was owing to the season 
of the year; everybody was out of town. It 
might be so, — Mrs. Lockhart did not know; 
but Brighton, where she had generally lived, 
was very diflferent. She was very fond of 
Srighton. Her mamma lived there. She had 
left Anna Maria at school there during her 
absence on the Continent. 

"Did she like school ?'' asked Helen. "Did 
she not feel the separation from her mamma 
very much V' 

" I don^t know/^ was the reply. " She 
missed her grand^ma more than me ; she had 
been more with her. Mamma always said 
I was too young and thoughtless to take charge 
of a child. Indeed, mamma made such a pet 
of me, she would have done any thing for me. 
I was her great object in life, she said.'* 

"What a blessed thing !'* exclaimed Bea- 
trice, "to have such an afifectionate mother! 
Then you were an only child V^ 

" Oh dear no !" [replied the lady. " There 
are two brothers between me and Agatha. 
My sister ;'^ — in answer to an inquiring look 
from the girls. "Charles is in India, and 
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Philip at sea. He went to sea at first with my 
poor dear first husband^ Captain Lorton/* 

'' And your sister V asked Helen. 

'* She's at home with mamma. Sut dear 
mamma always said^ somehow, she could never 
feel for Agatha what she had felt for me. No 
other daughter, she said, could ever take the 
same place in her heart that I had done. 
Agatha does not greatly interest people. She's 
reserved and shy. Mamma always said I was 
like a sunbeam in the house." 

*' And have you lived with your mamma of 

late, Mrs. Lockhart ? — till, — before '' asked 

Beatrice hesitatingly. 

'* Till I married your papa ?" supplied the 
lady. " Yes, sometimes. After poor dear 
Lorton died, I stopped for a while with mamma. 
Then I had some cousins at Cheltenham, and 1 
took a house there for a while to be near them ; 
and left Anna Mariar with mamma. Poor dear 
Lorton left me a little something, and I didn't 
see why I should'nt be independent, and enjoy 
myself; so I jaunted about a Httle. It was at 
Southampton I first met your papa. How glad 
I am, dear," she added, suddenly interrupting 
herself, ^' that you don't think it necessary to 
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call me mamma! I was quite afraid you 
would/^ 

" Thank you/^ said Beatrice, colouring 
deeply, whilst her eyes filled with tears, and in 
her warm-hearted simplicity imagining that 
her step-mother was really desirous of sparing- 
her's and Helenas feelings ; " thank you, — you 
are very kind. We thought you would not 
expect us to do so, knowing that " 

"Expect you ! oh ! my dear, I should have 
died of it ! Why, I declare 1 donH think I 
look much older than you do? It even 
seems ridiculous that Anna Mariar should call 
me mamma. But I was married a mere baby, 
a child from the nursery. Poor dear Lorton 
was much older than I was. There are his 
nieces, the Cowleys ; nice girls, about your ages. 
I always make them call me Mary Anne. 
I could not stand being aunt to such great 
girls.- 

Beatrice did not quite know what to say 
next. She felt puzzled and perplexed, with a 
species of character which had never before 
come under her notice ; but perseveringly pro- 
ceeded to try various topics of conversation, 
with a view to eliciting the particular tastes 
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and predQections of her new connexion. She 
attempted the subject of music; but after Mrs. 
Henry Lockhart had assured her that she her- 
self doated on music^ had repeated all the 
encomiums lavished on her plajring and singing 
by her masters and her mamma^ and had 
averred that Agatha had neither her ear nor 
finger^ according to the same authorities^ she 
had nothing more to say upon that theme. 
Books^ it appeared, were equally hopeless, 
though she declared that at school her own. 
progress in his fry and in science had astonished 
her teachers, and that Agatha had by no means 
made the same proficiency. But it was very 
evident that she was no reader. Of country 
pursuits, flowers, animals, sketchings walking, 
scenery, she as evidently knew, and desired to 
know, very little. Her existence seemed to 
have been entirely one of towns and watering- 
places, and the language and ideas of such 
places were as little known to her step- 
daughters as theirs to her. Nor did she seem 
to feel the slightest interest in those with 
whom she was now brought into such intimate 
fellowship, nor evince any desire to know them, 
and understand their ways better. When 
Beatrice, from a simple wish 'to do as she 
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would have been done by in a similar case, and 
afterwards Miss Grace, in the fullness of her 
kindly, gossipping heart, made several attempts 
to give her some idea of the people, and 
the habits of life around her new home, it was 
manifest, by the wandering of her large light 
eyes, and the irrelevant answers which she 
returned, that her attention was not caught^ or 
could not be retained, by subjects so extrane- 
ous to herself. And yet, with a naive egotism, 
which the two girls at first set down for simpli- 
city of character, she poured forth every trifling 
detail of her own life, and her own family, as if 
they must have been the most engrossing of 
all topics to her audience. Both felt at fault ; 
and both, in a short time, more weary than 
can be conceived by any but those who have 
vainly attempted to interest, and to be in- 
terested in, an egotist. Helen, at last, thank- 
fully hailed the relief afforded by little Anna 
Maria, who, now recovering from her fit of 
shyness, and appearing in her natural character 
of a forward romp, entreated her to take her to 
the school-room, as she was tired of the draw- 
ing-room and the caricatures. While Beatrice, 
after requesting Mrs. Henry Lockhart to favour 
them with a little music^ and receiving a nega- 
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tive, on the score of being out of practice^ and 
all her music being up-stairs and not unpacked, 
thought that she might venture to leave the 
field to her Aunt Grace ; and taking up some 
work, placed herself near the tea-table, and on 
the side next the door, in hopes that when her 
father entered the room, he might draw his 
chair near her's, and talk with her a little, as in 
old times he would have done. 

But the hope proved vain. When Captain 
Lockhart did enter the room, he resisted 
his daughter's pleading look, and her gentle 
attempt to engage him in conversation; and 
after taking a cup of tea from his sister Willie, 
and drinking it standing, retreated to a corner 
of the old-fashioned settee near the fire, and 
was speedily absorbed in a newspaper. His 
daughters remarked that Anna Maria, on her 
return to the room, approached him with a 
familiarity which they durst no longer assume ; 
and was even troublesome and disagreeable in 
peeping over his shoulder, pulling his hair, and 
climbing on his knee, in a fashion ill-suit- 
ing her age, without eliciting any farther 
reproof than a playful tap on the cheek, or 
an admonition of ''get along, little puss!'' 
But they felt chilled, disheartened, and abashed 
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from all possibility of making any advances to 
him; and were only too happy when the 
seemingly-endless evening was terminated by 
the bell ringing for prayers ; a ceremonial^ by 
the way, which in itself^ or in the mode of 
its conduct at the Grange, seemed mightily to 
puzzle Mrs. Henry Lockhart. 

'^What/' she inquired^ almost before the 
servants had left the room, " do people always 
have these sort of prayers in Scotland? Do 
they pray standing up T^ 

Miss Willie, her displeasure at her sister- 
in-law gaining tenfold strength from this ill- 
advised criticism, returned a sullen answer, 
purporting that such was the usage of the 
Scottish Church, and of all who properly 
respected its observances. 

*' "Well, I never I^^ exclaimed the bride. 
''But then,^^ turning to Beatrice and Helen, 
*' didn't I see you kneeling, girls ? How wp.s 
that?^* 

" We do not belong to the Scottish Church. 
We are Episcopalians, like yourself,*' replied 
Beatrice in a low voice, feeling , though she did 
not venture to look in her direction, the 
malignant glance and smile of her Aunt Willie 
at the words. 
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'^ La ! is it possible ? Were you not 
brought-up in Scotland V^ 

" Yes, certainly. We have never been out 
of it, except once, for a few weeks/^ 

''You don^t mean to say that there are 
Episcopalians in Scotland ?^^ exclaimed Mrs. 
Lockhart in unafPected amazement. 

'^ My dear Mary Anne 1^^ ejaculated her 
husband, horror-struck at such an amount 
of ignorance, " you don't ^mean to say that you 
did not know that V 

"Why, how should I know it, Harry? 
What do I know about you Scutch people ?'^ 
returned his lady in huge disdain. " You are 
the first Scutchman I e^er met with in my life! 
I thought you were all Dissenters, every one of 
you.'' 

" Pardon me, Mrs. Henry," interposed Miss 
Willie, her head involuntarily trembling, and 
her frame dilating, as it were, with indignation 
at this unfortunate speech, " pardon me, we are 
no Dissenters. We belong to the Established 
Church. It is you Episcopalians, if you please, 
who are Dissenters in Scotland." 

'' Well, well, we shan't dispute that point 
to-night," hastily said Captain Lockhart, who 
retained a vivid recollection of his sister's 
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acerbity on the subject so unluckily broached. 
"There's Anna Maria dead asleep^ my 
dear/' 

"Wake up, child^ and go and get Ellis 
to put you to bed/' said the mamma^ raising 
the little girl from her slumber in a chair. 
" Really I have no idear^ as dear mamma says^ 
how to take care of a child. Thank you^ 
Helen^ my dear ; it is very good of you to take 
her away. But now, tell me, Beatrice^ — you 
d^n't mean to say that you have any Bishops in 
Scotland ?" 

" Oh ! that they have/' exclaimed Miss 
Willie. " To be sure they have Bishops, and 
Priests, and all the other paraphernalia, in a 
small way. A nice set they are too ! Not bad 
friends to his Holiness the Pope, if the truth 
were known !" 

" Oh, fie ! I don't at all approve of Popery !" 
said Mrs. Henry Lockhart, in a highly moral 
and Protestant tone, as the party proceeded 
along the passage on their way back to the 
drawing-room, prayers having been read in the 
dining-parlour. 

"But," whispered Beatrice to her, '*you 
must not listen to what Aunt Willie says on 
that subject, for I assure you she is prejudiced ; 
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and that she never made a more mistaken 
assertion than that in her life/^ 

Receiving no answer for a minute, Beatrice 
flattered herself that her step-mother was 
giving the theme some serious consideration ; 
an idea speedily dissipated by the questions 
which followed this silence. 

" Do you think there is a chance of many 
visitors to-morrow ? Have you many morning 
visitors ? Should you advise me to put on my 
lilac silk, or my pale blue cashmere ?'' 

" Oh ! Beatrice, dear, what a long, weary day 
this has been V exclaimed Helen, as the sisters 
found themselves at last in their own apart- 
ment. ''I never, never was so tired, I think." 

"Nor I, Helen," returned Beatrice, in a 
tone of utter depression. " Can it be possible 
that this day began at Kingsconnell ? began 
with such feelings of happiness, — such lovely 
recollections of yesterday ?" 

''Yesterday? It seems a century ago! 
Was it only this forenoon that Walter came to 
say good-bye ? Dear, dear ! how much one 
may live through in a day ! I won^t ask you 
yet, Beatrice, what you think of of-- '' 

"No, dearest, it is better not. I don't 
want to think, or to pass rash judgments ;-^ 
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above all on papa^s wife. I want to like her. 
She seems very good-humoured.^^ 

" But, Beatrice, does not the very idea of 
going to live with her in some of those English 
towns, make you tremble 7 And I donH think 
she would like to live in Scotland, from all she 
says.^' 

'' Don^t mention it, Helen V exclaimed 
Beatrice shuddering. ^' Do not let us present 
such a probability to our own minds. The 
very thought of such a life, in that second-rate 

provincial society, — the oh I darling Helen I 

don^t let us picture it to ourselves ! Time 
enough when it comes I ' Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.' '^ 

And the sisters proceeded to undress. But 
long after Helen had retired to bed and fallen 
asleep, did Beatrice sit in her usual seat by the 
table,— all thoughts of present trouble dis- 
missed from her mind, with the "Christian 
Year," in her hand, and, alas I her whole soul 
absorbed in a -dream of Arthur Bertram. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

As frost to the bud, and blight to the blossom, even such is 

self-interest to friendship; 
For confidence cannot dwell where selfishness is porter at the 

• gate. 

Proverbial Philosophy. 

A FORTNIGHT clapsed, during which our heroine's 
intercourse with Kingsconnell was limited to 
one or two notes from Emily, and one brief 
interview with Arthur, soon after his return 
with his mother ; when she and Helen, walking 
back from a morning visit to Sempilltower, had 
met him riding on the road, and when he 
alighted from his horse, and walked by their 
sides as far as their paths lay together. On 
this occasion Arthur seemed desponding and 
unhappy on account of his brother, who was to 
begin his journey southward on the next day ; 
and when, after dwelling on the blank which 
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William's departare would caase. lie alladed to 
his own^ now drawing near^ — ^his companion 
felt as if she 'Monged to steal away and weep/' 
All things, in shorty looked black to poor 
Beatrice then^ notwithstanding that the family 
party at the Grange was involved in a round of 
company abroad and at home^ very different 
from its ordinary sober habits. But every day 
a heavier weight seemed to lie on her spirit, as 
every day brought added conviction that her 
step-mother and she could never be more to 
each other th«n they were at first. In the 
fallness of a warm girlish heart, whose tender- 
ness had been so much flung back upon itself, 
Beatrice had longed to find a friend in her ; but 
after many efforts at self-deception, she was 
forced to admit that the thing was impossible. 
There was no rapport between them, nor had 
Mrs. Henry Lockhart the slightest wish to 
become the friend of her step-daughters. So 
all-pervading was her egotism, and so perfect 
her belief in herself, that all she wanted was a 
good listener. A friend, who would have given 
her confidences in return for her's, would have 
been an absolute bore to her. The impression 
of simplicity and ingenuousness which her con- 
versation had at first given the two girls, was 
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not long in wearing-out^ as her character began 
more clearly to unfold itself to them ; and after 
a long moming^s listening, the only feeling 
which they carried away from her discourse^ 
was, as they confessed to each other, one of 
strong pity for that much-vituperated Agatha, 
whose sins and short-comings, as contrasted 
with her own perfections, afforded so constant 
a theme to Mrs. Lockhart. 

" I declare/' Helen would say. " I think 
poor Agatha is very ill-treated. I have no 
doubt she is by far the more interesting of 
the two." 

Both sisters, but especially Beatrice, had 
much of that keen perception of the ridiculous, 
and enjoyment of it, which is an indispensible 
ingredient in a mind of high imaginatiye and 
intellectual powers; and had Mrs. Henry 
Lockhart been any one else, they would have 
found her a new and most amusing study in 
character. Even as it was, to avoid this feeling 
in some degree, was impossible ; but it was never 
indulged in by either, without being mingled 
with self-reproach, at suffering such ideas to 
arise in their minds, regarding the wife of their 
father. Besides this, many things, many little 
shades of character, and involuntary betrayals 
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of temper, which would have amused in an 
indifferent person, assumed a very different 
aspect aa proceeding from one who must in- 
evitably exercise so much influeuce on their 
future fate. Mrs. Henry Lockhart had at first 
treated both with perfect good-humour, and in 
a spirit of as much friendliness as was consis- 
tent with complete indifference ; but a change 
became perceptible in her manner, more especi- 
ally towards Beatrice, after they had dined out 
once or twice in company, at various houses in 
the neighbourhood. Helen, on account of her 
youth, did not accompany the party to any 
other place than Sempilltower ; and Miss 
Grace was usually the member of the family 
who completed the quartette which the carriage 
could convey. Gradually, as the newly-married 
lady became aware, partly from the observations 
forced upon herself, partly from the indiscreet 
raptures of poor Aunt Grace respecting her be- 
loved niece, that Beatrice was greatly admired 
in society, and that the attractions of her face 
were even exceeded by those of her manner 
and conversation, a feeling of jealousy took 
possession of her whole nature, and displayed 
itself in a variety of small manifestations, at 
first incomprehensible to her step-daughter. 
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and of whose motives the species of lofty 
simplicity which characterized her^ and ren- 
dered the perception of anything mean or 
paltry scarcely possible to her mind, kept her 
in ignorance which could not have existed in a 
character of an inferior stamp. To find any 
one else admired when she was present, was a 
thing for which Mrs. Henry Lockhart was not 
prepared, at least for having such an unwel- 
come fact forced upon her by the remarks of 
another. Accustomed throughout her life to 
find, or fancy, herself, a first object with all 
around her, she had come amongst her husband's 
" Scutch relations " with the .pre-assurance of 
appearing to them as something whose like they 
had never seen before ; and what with the in- 
fluence of her personal charms, on which she 
set an extravagant value, and that of her various 
and expensive dress, had reckoned on nothing 
short of universal admiration. It may there- 
fore be conceived how little she reUshed being 
compelled to observe that by many people she 
was regarded in a secondary light to her hus- 
band's daughter, a girl so much younger than 
herself, who had never been out of Scotland, 
and who had no advantages of dress beyond 
those afforded by good taste in arranging scanty 
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materials. It was alike painful and puzzling 
to Beatrice to remark the gradual alteration in 
her manner under the influence of these dis- 
coveries ; and the mode in which she contrived 
to give vent to little disparaging speeches and 
cutting innuendoes^ levelled against his eldest 
daughter^ in presence of her husband; and 
whicb^ though apparently unnoticed at the 
time^ could not fail to produce their own 
effect, — to leave some portion of their sting 
behind. With her usual habit of self-depre- 
ciation, Beatrice at first concluded that there 
must have been some offence, real or imaginary, 
on her part, and wearied herself in fruitless 
efforts to discover it; but by degrees the truth 
began to dawn upon her, that her step-mother 
disliked both her and Helen, but her above all; 
and although she was far from exactly divining 
why, there are few things more painful to a 
young and affectionate heart than the sense of 
unmerited dislike ; and few things could be more 
depressing, to one whose deficient self-esteem 
rendered the stimulus of love and approbation 
necessary to enable her to assume her own 
position, and put forth her own powers. 

Of those who came forward to show atten- 
tion to Captain Lockhart and his wife. Miss 
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Violet Alexander considered it due to herself 
to be amongst the foremost ; and her formal 
morning visit was speedily followed by as formal 
an invitation to dinner^ which included the 
whole party, save Helen ; for Miss Violet was 
too rigid an observer of the proprieties of life 
to sanction a young lady of sixteen going out 
to dinner. Miss Grace, as usual, was the only 
elder individual of the household who accepted. 
It was with bitter reluctance, and more bitter 
pain, that Beatrice found herself compelled to 
join a party, given by her mother's old relative 
to her step-mother, nor could she help guessing 
that her father, could he have found a plausible 
pretext for declining the invitation, would gladly 
have done so. There could be nothing but 
pain, and, though he might not avow it to 
himself, mortification, for him in accepting it. 
As to Miss Violet herself, Beatrice 'gave her 
credit for more feeling than she possessed, in 
supposing that it must be most painful to her 
to receive the successor of her mother in her 
house. Had Captain Lockhart married a 
woman of birth and high-breeding. Miss Violet 
would have felt pride in showing how very far 
she was from any illiberal feeling towards her, 
and in proving to her that Iter young cousins 
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had at least one relation of whom they need 
not be ashamed. As it was^ her own good- 
breeding speedily enabling her to discover the 
want of it in Mrs. Lockhart, the discovery only 
added another stone to the cairn of her dislike 
to the whole family; and perhaps served in 
some measure to soften her feelings towards 
the children of her cousin ; which involuntary 
softening did Beatrice the good service of saving 
her from at least half the lecture drawn down 
upon her head in consequence of her's and 
Helen's late defections. Otherwise^ while Miss 
Carruthers had wept bitterly before the dinner- 
party, and shed many more, and more bitter, 
tears after it, on perceiving the contrast between 
the late and the present Mrs. Lockhart, Miss 
Violet maintained, and prided herself on main- 
taining, the most stoical calmness and compo- 
sure throughout the day ; and evinced no other 
token of what was passing in her mind, than 
by taking pains, during the evening, without 
any abatement of her own cold and stately 
courtesy of manner, to impress her new con- 
nection with a sense of her own inferiority to 
the far-descended first wife of her husband. 
The lady was too firmly entrenched within her 
rampart of self-esteem, to take in the whole of 
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Miss Violet's meaning; but enough reached 
her to cause some emotion of mortified vanity, 
and in consequence to nettle her not a little. 
Her mortification was still farther increased 
by a circumstance connected with the party ; 
which, 9s usual in Miss Yiolet^s house, con- 
sisted exclusively of county people, with the 
solitary exception of Mr. Malcolm. Amongst 
the guests was one, Mr, Sumner by name, an 
Englishman, who accompanied a neighbouriug 
family, at whose house he was then on a visit. 
This gentleman, a grave, reserved, and some- 
what distinguished -looking young man, seemed 
much struck with the appearance of Beatrice, 
next whom he sat at dinner, and to whom he 
paid considerable attention during the evening. 
And scarcely were the Grange party seated in 
the carriage, on their way home, than Miss 
Grace, in her usual fashion, began to congratu- 
late her niece upon her conquest. 

" I heard Mr. Sumner enquiring your name, 
Beatrice, and aU about you, from Mrs. Hep- 
burn. You have made an . impression, depend 
upon it ! I should advise some young gentle- 
men to look sharp, or they^ll find themselves 
cut out. He is a very fine-looking man; a 
countryman of your^s, Mary Anne/' 
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'^Very likely/^ replied her sister-in-law, 
with a toss of her head, which the darkness 
concealed. " 1 canH say I think him good* 
looking; but you Scutch people are not so 
much accustomed to good-looks as we are. 
That does make a difiference, to be sure. I re- 
member being so much surprised to hear that 
my cousin Phillis was thought a beauty, when 
she came down to pay a visit to her friends, the 
Johnsons " 

" Johnstones, Mary Anne, my dear,'* inter- 
posed Captain Lockhart. " We have no John- 
sons in Scotland.'* 

" Perhaps not. What do I know of your 
queer Scutch names V retorted his lady very 
sharply. " I mean the people in Dun — Dum 
— ^what do you call it ? Dt^mfries. Phillis was 
thought a beauty there ; but I'm sure nobody 
ever said so at 'ome. And as to Mr. Sumner, 
Grace, my dear, don't raise false hopes in 
Beatrice." 

" Hopes r exclaimed Beatrice, rather indig- 
nantly. *' I really must say " 

" Don't lose your temper, my dear girl," 
blandly interrupted her step-mother. '^ I was 
not going to say much to excite your hopes, so 
it is as well if they are not high raised. Mr. 
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Sumner might think you well worth enquiring 
after at a party like that to-night^ but it is no 
great compliment. / did not see a tolerable- 
looking woman in the company 1" 

Beatrice made no reply^ feeling that she 
could not do so without violating the respect 
due to her father's wife^ besides involving her- 
self in a ridiculous dispute; but she could not 
help sympathising with the anger which made 
Miss Grace's breath come thick and fast^ and 
which her niece feared might break forth in 
wrathful speech^ when Mrs. Lockhart went on 
talking^ and so prevented an explosion. Her 
subject^ chosen with singular good taste^ was 
now Miss Alexander herself; her old-fashioned 
house, her dress, and her style of manner, 
of both which she was too ignorant and under- 
bred to discern the perfect adaptation to her 
age, character, and position. She then went 
on to sneer at the '^ strange, old Scutch rub- 
bish/' of which there was so large a collection, 
and which she opined '^ would not fetch five 
pounds, the whole lot of them, at a sale ;" and 
to make like honourable mention of ^^the 
stoopid old stories" with which these relics 
were connected. It seemed as if she at once 
desired to give vent to her own spleen, and to 
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provoke her step-daughter into some reply^ 
which might commit her to her father^ as dis- 
respectful to his wife. But in this she was 
disappointed ; for after the first struggle with 
herself was over^ Beatrice found it not very 
difficult to restrain her naturally high and im- 
patient temper. She had not heen schooled to 
forbearance so many years^ by the bitter tongue 
of her aunt Willie, without having in a measure 
acquired the self-controul in which her gentle 
mother had, in better days, been wont to 
lament her deficiency. She, therefore, re- 
mained entirely silent under Mrs. Henry 
Lockhart^s tirade ; and fortunately for the pre- 
servation of peace, her example was followed 
by her Aunt Grace, who had no particular 
affection — ^how could she? — for Miss Alex- 
ander; and who, irritated as she felt, was 
rather sleepy, and so indisposed for dispu- 
tation. 

As for Captain Lockhart, however he might 
converse with his lady in private, he nev«r 
addressed much speech to her in presence 
of his family, so that in the present instance 
she had all the discourse to herself, and main- 
tained it during the greater part of the 
drive home, — "a fit conclusion/^ as Beatrice 
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described it to her sister, ''of a wretched 
day/' 

Bat now a trial awaited our heroine^ 
exceeding those which her step-mother had as 
yet caused her ; no other than an acceptance 
by Lady Bertram, her daughter, and her 
son Arthur, of an iilvitation to a grand pro- 
jected dinner-party at the Grange I As yet 
the Kingsconnell family had seen nothing of 
Mrs. Henry Lockhart, save at church. They 
had mutually missed each other in calling; 
and the absence of Sir Thomas had, as Lady 
Bertram politely intimated to the bride on 
being introduced to her the first Sunday when 
they met, prevented her reqnestinjg the plea- 
sure of her company at dinner. The two girls 
had congratulated each other on this delay 
of the evil day, and were not prepared for 
the access of hospitality which seemed at 
present to have seized their grandmother, and 
which led to this invitation. Never before had 
Beatrice dreaded the idea of seeing Emily 
or Arthur Bertram ; but at present she did, 
and would have given all she possessed to 
escape the projected festivity. She dreaded, 
for her father's sake, the thought of Lady 
Bertram's criticism of his wife ; and instinctively 
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felt that there never was any pleasure for her 
in meeting either Emily or her brother in 
company with her grandmother and aunts; 
that their fastidiousness was revolted by the 
coarseness around her, and her own self-respect 
consequently lowered by a sense of degrada- 
tion. It was not that Beatrice, in her un- 
worldly simplicity and ignorance of actual 
life, imagined to what a degree, and in what 
way, these relations were a disadvantage to 
herself and Helen. She supposed that the 
same sympathy which she would have felt 
for another under similar trials, would be 
extended to them by those who really loved 
them; but her refined and acutely sensitive 
nature shrank from the anticipation of ridi- 
cule and sarcasm levelled against those she 
lived among ; and the more so that she felt how 
much they must lay themselves open to both. 
And of the powers of sarcasm concealed beneath 
the exquisite polish of Lady Bertram's manner 
Beatrice was fully aware. 

On the arrival of the dreaded day, when — 
after a morning of the unutterable bustle, con- 
fusion, and worry, attendant upon the so- 
lemnity of " giving a dinner'* at the Grange- 
she and Helen escaped into the garden, to 
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search amongst its fading blossoms for the 
materials of their small bouquets^ she felt 
that she wonld gladly have fled she knew not 
whither^ to escape the impending evenings now 
approaching as rapidly as undesirable things 
always do approach. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Thy gown t Why, aye ; come, tailor, let na aee't. 
Oh mercy, Odd ! what maaking atuff ia here 7 
What'a this ? a sleeve ? 'tis like a demi-cannon : 
What, up and down ? carved like an apple tart ? 
Here's snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash, 
Like to a censer in a harher'a shop : 
Why what, o' devil's name, tailor, call'st thou this ?" 
Taming of the Shrew. 

Lady Bertram^ all this while^ wag preparing for 
the dinner-party in a mood of mind not much 
more comfortable than that of Beatrice. We 
have already said that as yet no suspicion of 
Arthur's attachment to the latter had reached 
her mind ; but since her return home she had 
been considerably startled by having accident- 
ally discovered^ what her son had given her no 
hint of^ that he had come back to Kingsconnell 
several days previous to receiving her summons, 
and previous too to the conclusion of the Misses 
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Lockharts' visit; ahd to this discovery addi- 
tional force was lent by the gossip of her French 
maid^ who had been many years with her lady, 
and was in consequence a privileged person, 
and who had various hints and surmises of the 
servants^ hall and housekeeper's room to relate 
upon the subject, cautiously as Arthur flattered 
himself that he had managed matters. Enough, 
in short, was said to excite no small degree of 
annoyance in Lady Bertram's mind, blended 
with self-reproach for her own want of prudence 
in permitting her daughter's girlish intimacy 
with one whom she could not deny to be a most 
attractive girl, to continue unchecked as both 
outgrew the age of girlhood. The bare idea 
of such a possibility as that of her son's aflfec- 
tions being entangled in an obscure attach-* 
ment, was one which she could not contemplate 
with patience. Her disappointment in her 
ambitious hopes for William had been severe, 
and increased tenfold the anxiety with which 
she anticipated the future career of Arthur; 
added to which was the fact, that he had always 
been the favourite of her heart amongst her 
children, and the one in whom her brightest 
aspirations had centered. There was little in 
the character of her eldest son with which her's 
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had any affinity. His was of too lofty, ideal^ 
and unworldly a cast^ to aflford them any points 
of contact ; but the mobile^ impressionable, and 
easily-excited temperament of Arthur, his larger 
share of fire, ambition, and vanity, and peculiar 
susceptibility to female influence, rendered it 
much less difficult to move him in any given 
direction, for one who possessed the key to his 
mind. His extraordinary personal attractions, 
and his rare' and highly-cultivated abilities, were 
all additional incentives to maternal pride, and 
it would have been difficult to find limits to 
what Lady Bertram's fancy pictured as the lofty 
destiny of this favourite of nature. Was it 
therefore to be endured that these hopes should 
be frustrated by an agency hitherto so utterly 
insignificant in her eyes, as to have been over- 
looked in all her calculations ? She could not 
bring herself to suppose that as yet there was 
any real danger of this, but resolved to be 
upon her guard, and without doing anything 
to startle her son, and so lead him to think 
more deeply upon the subject, to observe in 
silence, and draw her own conclusions from 
what she observed; while for the future she 
determined quietly andby imperceptible degrees, 
to withdraw her daughter from the society of 
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Beatrice Lockliart. She likewise trasted much 
to the total change of life in which Arthur 
would so soon find himself involved^ to dissi- 
pate associations too tender to be desirable. 
Still it was with a clouded brow that she de- 
scended to the drawing-room^ her toilette com- 
pleted, to await the carriage which was to 
convey herself, her son, and daughter, to the 
Grange. 

The countenance of Arthur, as he flung 
himself back in the opposite comer of the 
carriage to his sister, more than reflected the 
gloom and annoyance which shadowed that of 
his mother. He was, in fact, looking forward 
with as little pleasure as poor Beatrice herself 
to the meeting of that evening, surrounded as 
he knew he should find her, by all that was 
most repulsive to the fastidiousness of his own 
nature; and shrinking, by anticipation, from 
the comments of his mother and sister, giving 
utterance to all that he could not but feel, but 
could not endure to learn that they felt. And 
whilst Emily ran on in a variety of conjectures 
regarding her friends' step-mother, with whose 
appearance at church none of the party had 
been particularly captivated, he maintained an 
almost unbroken silence, which, as well as his 
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aspect^ spoke yolumes to the awakened watch- 
fulness of Lady Bertram. 

The Kingsconnell party were the last to 
arrive at the scene of action ; and as^ leaning 
on the arm of her son^ and followed by her 
daughter. Lady Bertram glided into the draw- 
ing-room, she found a considerable number of 
guests assembled there. The old Laird and 
Lady of Sempilltower, although they very 
seldom now went anywhere from home, unwill- 
ing to disappoint their old neighbour, had 
accepted Mrs. Lockhart^s invitation, and joined 
her party, accompanied by their son; while 
Miss Muirhead remained at home to keep 
company with the Major, whose deafness en- 
tirely precluded visiting. Besides them, the^e 
were Mr. Carmichael and one or two other 
rural neighbours. Captain Lockhart aiid bi^ 
lady had nat yet come down stairs ; but Miss 
Anna Maria, be- flounced, be-curled, and be- 
sashed, i Voutr/znce, stood beside Helen, who 
at the moment of Lady Bertram^s entrance 
was seated on the sofa by Mrs. Sempill, while 
Beatrice, a Kttle way out of sight, was near 
one of the windows, talking to another lady. 
Both sisters advanced after their grandmotheir 
and aunts, to greet the newly-arrived vL»itors^ 
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and Lady Bertram did not fail to remark the 
sudden mantling of colour on the previously 
pale cheek of the elder^ as she did so, not less 
than the deep glow which came over the expres- 
sive face of Arthur at the same moment. But 
scarcely were the party seated, when the door 
again flew open, and Captain Lockhart entered 
the room, with his lady leaning on his arm, 
afctired in a dress of the palest pink satin, 
trimmed with splendid lace, and shorn of its 
proportions at either extremity of her person, 
to a degree such as few eyes in that assemblage 
had ever witnessed ; her tiny and liberally-dis- 
played feet and ankles bedight in white satin 
and silk stockings of cobweb-like fineness of 
texture; her elaborate profusion of ringlets 
confined by a wreath of blush roses, and her 
neck and wrists encircled by a necklace and 
bracelets of pink topaz. Such was the figure 
who now, still retaining her hold of her hus- 
band, was by the old lady presented by name 
to each of the company to whom she had pre- 
viously been a stranger, and at each introduc- 
tion performed an elaborate bend and curtsey. 
This ceremony Mrs. Henry Lockhart had her- 
self insisted upon as indispensable at every one 
of the parties, whether dinners or tea-drinkings, 
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given at .the Grange in her honour, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the old lady, 
who denounced it as '^ daft-like ;^^ and the 
scarce suppressed sneers of Miss Willie, who 
imparted to Miss Grace her opinion that ^' this 
lady understood better how to manage Harry 
than.the last did ; she should have liked to see 
his face if Beatrice, poor soul, had proposed 
to him to come in and stand stuck-up in the 
middle of a room full of company, while she 
bobbed up and down upon his arm to every- 
body in turn 1 but he submitted like a lamb 
to the process, under Mary Anne^s word of 
command P' 

He most assuredly did ; whilst his daughters 
turned away to hide their painful blushes ; and 
Beatrice as she caught the bright sarcastic eye 
and curling lip of Lady Bertram, directed to^ 
wards the bride, and contrasted the air of dis- 
tinction investing her and Emily with the 
second-rate artificiality of her father's wife, 
again, and more fervently than ever, renewed 
her wish that she herself were at that moment 
in any other place under the sun than the 
identical one where she found herself. But 
this sense of bitter mortification was softened 
in a few minutes after, by the sound of Arthur's 
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deep low voice, behind the chair at the most 
distant window, to which she had retreated. 
Profiting by the obscurity of twilight, — ^which 
now began to wrap the apartment, beyond the 
limited sphere of the two old-fashioned giran- 
doles on the mantel-piece, which were the only 
lights, — ^the young man had unobservedly made 
his way towards her ; and for the space of about 
twenty minutes after — during which time every- 
body else was mentally wondering when dinner 
would be announced, and this period of ennui 
brought to a conclusion; and during which 
the impatience of old Mrs. Lockhart at the 
delay of the announcement amounted to abso- 
lute torture^ unable as she felt to go and as- 
certain the cause, — the youthful lovers forgot 
annoyance, shame, and trouble, in the delight 
of that murmured conversation, at the extre- 
mity of the long narrow room, and protected 
by the gathering shades of evening. It was 
too soon at an end ; for at length the door was 
flung open by Lowry Mac Fyke, with the— -to 
thos6 alone unwelcome — tidings of dinner ; and 
in a minute after, Arthur heard himself sum- 
moned to give his arm to Mrs. Sempill, and 
found himself, at the dinner-table, placed be- 
tween her and — = — Mrs. Henry Lockhart ! 
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Had the fates contrived it on purpose, a 
party of people more thoroughly misplaced, as 
regarded their mutual enjoyment, could scarcely 
have been found. Beatrice, from the opposite 
side of the table, watched with painful interest 
the progress made by her step-mother in Arthur 
Bertram^s dislike, through the course of the 
repast. She observed how, attracted by his 
appearance, so infinitely superior to that of 
every one else in company, Mrs. Lockhart kept 
turning away from Captain Sempill, who had 
taken her into dinner, scarcely responding to 
his gentlemanly and kind-hearted endeavours 
to talk to her, and with a degree of under-bred 
egotism rarely to be met with, interrupting by 
a thousand silly agaceries the conversation be- 
tween his mother and her young neighbour at 
table, in order to force herself upon the notice 
of the latter, all unobservant of the scarce- 
eoncealable annoyance and constraint with 
which her advances were met and repelled. 
Next to Beatrice herself, no two people could 
have noted the species of unfavourable' im- 
pression made by Mrs. Henry Lockhart, with 
more heartfelt regret on her step-daughters' 
account, than the excellent Mrs. Sempill and 
her son. Aji Captain Sempill gazed alternately 
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at his OTer-dressed^ over-perfamed^ OTer-elabo- 
rated neighbour^ at the two lovely and graceful 
girls^ in their unadorned white muslin dresses^ 
and at the calm^ self-posaessed^ undemonstrative 
elegance of Lady Bertram and her beautiful 
daughter^ — then glanced at the haughty scorn 
which wreathed the lip, and spoke in the ex- 
pressive eye^ of her still more beautiful sou^ 
his kind heart sank within him^ and a thousand 
anticipations of sorrow and mortification to 
the young creatures in whom he felt so warm 
an interest, crowded upon his mind. Nor were 
matters much amended by the proximity of 
Lady Bertram to Captain Lockhart, at the foot 
of the table. Oppressed by feelings which he 
would not own, even to himself, and tortured 
by regrets and recollections which his pride 
would not for worlds have permitted him to 
disclose, the latter was on this occasion even 
unusually silent and spiritless. In short, as 
his mother afterwards indignantly remarked to 
Miss Willie, " for a' the gude Harry did at the 
fit o' the table, they micht as weel hae had a 
potatoe-bogle there 1^^ And Lady Bertram was 
not a person calculated to lead a silent man 
into conversation. To this her habitual im- 
passive coldness of manner, towards all who 
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did not rank among her own intimates, pre^ 
sented an insurmountable barrier ; and she 
was less than ever inclined to exert any powers 
of pleasing at the present time. '^ The whole 
thing/^ as Captain Sempill afterwards re- 
marked, '' was as dnll and heavy as a dead 
march/^ notwithstanding the elements of 
graceful cordiality infused into it by the good 
old Laird and himself, and the incessant talking 
of Miss Grace to Mr. Carmichael, next whom 
she was seated, but who was not himself in his 
brightest or most conversational mood ; for 
indeed the distress and astonishment with which 
he had at first beheld the successor of Bea- 
trice's mother, augmented every time he was in 
her company ; and he felt, on each such occa- 
sion, less and less able to understand or 
forgive Captain Lockhart's marrying her ; and 
less and less inclined to do anything save 
watch with silent but intense sympathy, the 
indications of trouble and mortification to be 
noted on the expressive countenance of her 
elder step-daughter. 

But triumphantly unconscious of dullness 
or discrepancy of any kind, deaf and blind to 
all that did not immediately touch herself, Mrs. 
Henry Lockhart talked on, — tallied through all. 
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— ^talked enougb for ten^ and loud enough for 
twenty ; flattering herself the while that the 
singularly handsome young man next whom 
she was seated^ must find her conversation 
a striking contrast to that of the '^ Scutch 
girls'^ around him; which in truth he did^ 
though not exactly as she supposed. When to 
all these separate sources of annoyance^ were 
added the various small things which mark the 
difference between a habitually well-appointed 
table and attendance^ and their opposites^ — the 
trifles which betray want of tact^ and want 
of usage^ it could not be denied that the toitt 
ensemble of the festivity was not calculated to 
leave a very favourable impression upon any of 
those wbo assisted thereat. 

Nor did the retreat of the female division to 
the drawing-room do much to promote an 
increase of cheerfulness. Lady Bertram^ en- 
trenched in one comer of the sofa near the fire^ 
conversed in her own low and quiet tone of 
voice with Mrs. Sempill, who occupied the 
other, and bestowed little or no notice upon 
any one else. And her daughter, although she 
sat talking by the pianoforte with Beatrice and 
Helen, and another young lady visitor, appeared 
to them unlike her usual self. Her manner 
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was constrained and cold, and altered from the 
affectionate cordiality which it had exhibited 
under the influences of her Aunt Margaret and 
her elder brother. Her two friends, recollect- 
ing the warm sympathy which she had ex- 
pressed in the distress they had felt the day 
they left Kingsconnell, naturally anticipated 
some renewal of it at this time, and expected 
that she should make some remarks, or ask 
for some information, relative to their expe-> 
rience of their step-mother. But not a syllable 
escaped Emily> calculated to show that the 
subject preserved the slightest interest in her 
eyes. Not even when, at her own request, she 
accompanied Beatrice to the school-room, to 
look at some drawings, did she uttter a word 
which could be construed into a desire to give 
the conversation a confidential turn. There 
was something altogether chilling and disap- 
pointing in her behaviour, which both sisters 
felt, but Beatrice the most acutely ; — an inde- 
finable desire to place a distance between them, 
of which they had never before been conscious ; 
aiid to their young and inexperienced hearts, 
confidently reckoning on her sympathy as they 
had done, the sense of repulse was alike painful 
and unexpected. 
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On returning to the drawing-room with her^ 
Beatrice found that Mrs. Henry Lockhart had 
seated herself upon a chair close by the sofa 
occupied by Lady Bertram and Mrs. Sempill, 
and was mingling in their conversation; an 
end which she ha4 gained through the gentle 
ajid even punctilious politeness of the latter; 
tor the former, without departing from her 
usual perfect good-breeding, gave her very little 
encouragement. Just as Beatrice appn)ached, 
her step-mother was appealing to Lady Bertram 
on some subject, as one on which, she said, '^ we 
Englishwomen must feel alike ;'^ and the look, 
— the calm, wondering, enquiring gaze, which 
formed her layship^s only reply to the presump* 
tuous assumption of equality implied in these 
words, although a weapon of too fine an edge to 
pierce the thick coat of vulgar egotism, transfixed 
an innocentvictim — poor Beatrice — ^with apang, 
a thrill, of shame and mortification, such as she 
had seldom experienced, and never half so in- 
tensely, before. All unconscious of this, however, 
Mrs. Lockhart pursued her discourse, which, it 
appeared, had turned upon a favourite topic of 
her's, a comparison between the amount of 
perscmal beauty to be met with in England and 
in Scotland. 
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'^ 1 don't think there's the smallest compa- 
rison/' she said. " We should never dream, 
should we," (to Lady Bertram) " in England, 
of calling people beauties who are called so 
here ? Now I need go no farther than a cousin 

of mine " and therewith followed the anec-* 

dote of her cousin Phillis, as given in a previous 
chapter ; in the midst of which instructive piece 
of biography, Arthur Bertram and Mr. Car- 
michael entered the room, and drew near to the 
fireplace. 

" Come, gentlemen," said Mrs. SempiU, as 
the narrative came to a close, '' do stand up for 
the honour of old Scotland I Mrs. Henry 
Lockhart will not allow that we have any 
beauty amongst us to boast of, compared with 
her own country." 

''No, really, Mrs. Lockhart?" enquired 
Mr. Carmichael, with a smile. " That is rather 
a sweeping assertion, is it not ?" 

'^ Indeed / think so, Mr. Carmichael," in- 
terposed Miss Orace, with considerable heat 
and vehemence. 

*' Of course you think so, Grace, who are a 
Scutchwoman, and know no better," retorted 
her sister-in-law. " But to me, I declare it is 
quite amusing to hear the extravagant opinions 
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people express of any good looks they meet 
with here ! There are the two girls/' (looking 
towards Beatrice,) — " before I came here, their 
pa' used quite to rave about them to me I I 
expected something miraculous in the way of 
beauty, of course ; and I declare, as I wrote to 
ma' after my arrival, I never was more disap- 
pointed in my life !" 

A dead silence followed this candid speech. 
Miss Grace was literally too angry to be able to 
reply; Mrs. Sempill thoroughly shocked at the 
rudeness displayed in it. Beatrice felt as if 
every eye must be fixed upon her, and scarcely 
dared to raise her face, tingling as it was with 
a most painful blush; but when she did, she 
caught one glance, exchanged between Lady 
Bertram and her son Arthur, which made her 
wish that she could have fled and hidden herself 
from them all. She was inexpressibly relieved 
the next instant by the approach of Lowry Mac- 
Fyke with coffee for the gentlemen, and by the 
entrance of Captain Sempill; and Mrs. Henry 
Lockhart was shortly after drawn off to the 
pianoforte by the sound of Emily Bertram's 
splendid voice, which speedily attracted most of 
the gentlemen to surround the instrument. 

*' How can you sing to that old cracked tub 
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of a piauo^ Miss Bertram f' enquired Mrs. 
Lockhart with an engaging smile^ as the young 
lady concluded her performance. 

The good-breeding of Emily was shocked by 
this speech^ uttered in presence of the young 
ladies of the family^ and she rather gravely re- 
plied that she found no di£Scultyin the matter, 
making way as she spoke for Mrs. Lockhart 
herself, who, after sundry affected objections^ 
was prevailed upon to take her place^ and favour 
the company with some music. Apparently 
the silence observed throughout its somewhat 
tedious lengthy was not sufficiently profound to 
satisfy the fair performer, for her eye glanced 
at times with an expression of displeasure ffom 
one offender to another, but more particulaffly 
towards Beatrice, beside whom Arthur Bertram 
was now standing; and both unquestionably 
conversing, and not listening; though their 
voices were guardedly low. 

"Has any one seen my gloves?*^ she in- 
quired with a somewhat majestic air, rising as 
she spoke from the instrument. 

" I have not,'' replied Helen, who was 
nearest her. " But you are not going to put 
on your gloves yet, I hope, Mrs. Lockhart ? 
Pray sing something else V 
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'' No thank you, my dear/' was the reply. 
<^ I think you have all had enough of my 
music. But I really should be glad to know 
who has taken up my gloves ? I certainly laid 
them down here/' Her eye glanced towards 
Arthur Bertram, whose avoidance of her after 
the pains she had bestowed in attracting him 
at dinner, oflFended her not a little. He now 
drew near to assist in the search. 

^^ You did not take Mrs. Lockhart's gloves 
by mistake for your own. Miss Lockhart V' he 
inquired, after vainly lifting some loose music, 
and peeping about in various directions. He 
tmrned as he spoke to Beatrice, who advfuiced 
in her turn to look for them. 

" I assure you I did not," she replied. 

" Thank you, Beatrice, dear,'' said her step- 
mother with a most winning smile. " I didn't 
suspect you, indeed. My gloves would never 
go on your hands. And here they are, I 
declare, on the floor all the time." Receiving 
them as she spoke from Helen, the lady tripped 
away from the pianoforte, leaving, as she flat- 
tered herself, a Parthian dart behind her. 

Very soon after this, the Sempilltower car- 
riage was announced, closely followed by Lady 
Bertram's; and in the course of a quarter of 
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an hour^ the last vehicle had whirled from the 
door; Mr. Carmichael had departed on his 
solitary walk home to the manse^ and the 
drawing-room at the Grange was left to the 
occupation of the inhabitants alone. The old 
lady sallied forth^ as the outer-door closed after 
the latest guest^ to put on an apron^ and super- 
intend in person the lajdng by of .the remains 
of the feast. Miss Willie perambulated the 
room, putting out lights ; her nieces addressed 
themselves to collecting the disjecta membra 
of MSS. music, &c., at the pianoforte; Miss 
Grace extended herself upon a sofa; Mrs. 
Henry Lockhart flung herself back in an arm- 
chair, after ordering the sleepy Anna Maria off 
to-bed ; and Captain Lockhart, as usual, seated 
himself near the fire with a newspaper. 

" WelV' quoth Miss Grace, " I think our 
party went off beautifully. Dear me! how 
handsome Lady Bertram looked! And how 
elegant her dress was \" 

"As to her dress,^' returned Mrs. Henry 
Lockhart, with a slight toss of the head, and 
downward glance at her own attire, "I saw 
nothing particular in that. But she is certainly 
a very handsome woman — a great deal of style! 
She puts me so much in mind of my Aunt 
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tJlements, ma^s sister. Nobody could mistake 
her for a Scutchwoman ! But young Mr. 
Bertram is my beau! I've seen nothing like 
him. Grace, you never told me what a hand- 
some young man he was.'' 

"I am sure T did/' replied Miss Grace, in 
high good humour; for her malleaMe heart had 
already forgiven, or rather forgotten, her sister- 
in-law's late offences. *' It is a wonder if I did 
not; for Mr. Arthur Bertram (he is not Mr. 
Bertram — there is an elder brother) is a very 
interesting object in the eyes of some of this 
party. Beatrice, what do you say to Mrs. 
Henry calling Mr. Arthur Bertram her beau ? 
There must be two words to that bargain, 
Mary Anne, my dear !" 

Beatrice felt herself colour crimson, as her 
father for one instant, raising his eyes from his 
newspaper, fixed them upon her countenance ; 
and after a brief scrutiny let them fall again. 
But she uttered not a syllable, nor indeed had 
she time ; for Mrs. Henry Lockhart broke in 
with a laugh more full of bitterness than mirth. 

''Upon my word, Grace, Miss Beatrice 
seems well supplied with beaux I One day it is 
Mr. Sumner — (and by the way, if he was such 
an admirer of your's, Beatrice, my dear, it 

VOL. II. N 
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IS odd enough that we have seen no tnore of 
him!) — Another day it is Mr. Bertram; Mr. 
Arthur I should say, begging his elder brother's 
pardon I Then I suppose we shall hear of old 
Captain Sempill next, or Mr. Carmiehael, or 
both, — who knows ? You are really well pro- 
vided, Beatrice; I wish you joy V^ 

'' I must say, (Jrace,^^ interposed Captain 
Lockhart, laying down his newspaper, and 
standing erect with his back to the fire, " you 
do talk a confounded deal of nonsense ; and I 
am very sorry to hear my daughter's name 
coupled in that way with any yoting puppy^s 
who chooses to make advances to her. It is 
not at all the thing, Beatrice ; I am much dis- 
pleased at it." 

" Dear papa I" timidly began his daughter. 
But a hysteric catching in her throat arrested 
the words, and gave time for Miss Willie 
to advance to th6 charge. 

" You hear your father, Beatrice ? I am 
not at all sorry you should have his opinion upon 
some subjects ; or you either, Grace. What he 
would say if " 

" What are ye a' sittin' claverin there for ?" 
interrupted the old lady, at this critical juncture 
opening the door. '^ Did ye no' hear the bell 
ring for prayers ?'^ 
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" Well, well, we are giving ourselves a vast 
deal of trouble. for nothing," observed Mrs. 
Henry Lockhart, as the party proceeded to- 
wards the door. "Take my word for it, 
Mr. Arthur Bertram is not quite so easily 
to be had for anybody^s beau, as some of 
us may have supposed. There are rather more 
than two words to that bargain, Grace." 



N 2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Mein Sohn ! Mein Eteokles I Alles ist 
Nicht schlimm am Alter. Die Erfahrung kront's 
Mit mancher Weisheit, die der Jagend mangelt 
• •••••• 

Sieh ! und nach dieser rasest du t Wie Tiel 
Vortreflicber ist Oleichheit ! Gleichheit knilpft 
Den Bundswerwandten mit den Bundswerwandten, 
Den Freund zusammen mit den Freund, und Lander 
Mit Landem. Oleichheit ist das heilige GesetE 
Der Menschheit." 

** EuRiFiDBs" — Schiller's Translation. 

In about ten days after Mrs. Lockhart's dinner- 
party. Lady Bertram, having arranged her 
plans, and fixed her departure for the south 
with her son and daughter for the next day 
but one, set out to pay some farewell visits, 
accompanied by Emily. The Grange was last 
on the list, and they arrived there late in the 
afternoon. No one was at home when they 
did so, save the old lady and Miss Willie. The 
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Other ladies of the family^ they were told^ had 
driven to St. Michaers^ and Miss Beatrice was 
out walking. They were shown into the draw- 
ing-room^ and remained there alone for some 
little time. 

Whilst Emily was turning over, with a 
sarcastic smile, some of Mrs. Henry Lock- 
hart^s songs and music, which stood on the 
pianoforte. Lady Bertram went towards one 
of the windows, which looked right down upon 
the espalier walk, now stripped of all the leaves 
that were wont to embower it, and seated herself 
there, with her eyes directed to the garden. 
Here she had not sat two minutes, when to 
her indescribable surprise and annoyance she 
beheld two figures advancing up the walk, too 
deeply engaged in conversation to heed any- 
thing but each other ; and recognised in one, 
Beatrice Lockhart, in the other her son Arthur, 
whom at that moment she had fancied to be 
shooting in the pheasant-preserves, quite at the 
other extremity of Kingsconnell Park ! At 
this sight, which seemed to embody in an un- 
expectedly-alarming shape all Lady Bertram^s 
undefined anxieties on the subject of Arthur^s 
suspecsted attachment, though her heart throbbed 
high with proud and indignant feeling, not a 
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word escaped her lips; and Emily remained 
totally unconsoious of what her mother bad 
observed. Lady Bertram was habitually re« 
served with her children ; one secret^ perhaps, 
of her influence with Arthur; as it may be 
remarked that the power of reserve over an 
imaginative and susceptible character, is always 
very great. She was not one of those who 
either require confidence as an outlet for their 
own feelings, or encourage it firom others. 
Whatever she did, was performed in silence 
and in calmness. On the present occasion she 
arose to meet Miss Willie, the only member of 
the household who ^t last made her appearance, 
with perfect ease and self-possession as usual ; 
and entered as usual into conversation, whilst 
all the time she continued quietly to watch for 
the egress of her son from that part of the 
house, wherever it might be, into which ha 
must evidently have entered; fbr on pretext 
of preferring it, she had retained h^ seat in 
the window. 

Ten minutes passed;— «a quarter of an 
hour;--^no appearance of Arthur; five minutes 
more — to his mother's apprehension they 
might have been fifty; and yet he did not 
come out ; and even Lady Bertram's high-bred 
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ease, as well as her supply of topics suited to . 
one with whom she had not two ideas in 
common^ began to fail her, when at last she 
beheld him, emerging from the side of the 
house, close by the drawing-room, and rapidly 
descending the garden. Immediately after, 
Lady Bertram arose to go. 

" We must say good-bye. Miss Lockhart,^^ 
she said, " the afternoon is darkening rapidly. 
How sweet the garden looks, even at this 
season,^^ she added, turning towards the 
window. '^ This is the pleasantest side of the 
house, I should say, from the view it commands. 
Are there many more windows looking this 
way V 

"There is a room beyond this," replied 
Miss Willie, " farther along the terrace, which 
used to be my father's sitting-room, and which 
my nieces now have for their's; for their 
school-room, that is. They used to have their 
lessons there ; and they practise their music, 
and so forth, in it.'' 

"A sweet little room it is," said Emily. 
"Mademoiselle and I used often to pay our 
visits to Beatrice and Helen there, in old days; 
and go in by the window which opens on this 
terrace. I am sorry that I shall not see them 
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to-day, Miss Lockhart. Will you give them 
my kindest remembrances, if you please V 

This, Miss Willie readily undertook to do; 
and the visitors made their adieux^ and de- 
parted. 

The unconscious Beatrice, the while, waisF 
weeping bitterly in the school-room, under the 
influence of that sudden collapse of the heart, 
which followed after her last glimpse of Arthur. 
Their meeting that day had not been preme- 
ditated; though it could not be denied that 
the steps of Beatrice, when left, as on the pre- 
sent occasion, to the luxury of a solitary walk, 
never voluntarily turned in any other .direction 
than towards the paths by the river-side. There 
she had been overtaken by Arthur, and there 
had they, for the last three hours, been rambling 
or sitting on their wonted seat. The hours had 
fled like minutes, in a sweet trance of happi- 
ness, though shaded on either side by the 
knowledge that this, for a long time to come, 
must be their last intercourse. Sir Thomas 
Bertram's family did not mean to spend the 
ensuing Christmas at Kingsconnell ,- so Arthur 
informed Beatrice. Tliey were under a promise 
to pass it at MiUdenhanger, the seat of their 
intimate friends Lord and Lady Mountjoye>- 
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recently returned from a residence of some 
years on the Continent. And long ere summer 
came he himself would be chained to the 
official duties to which he looked forward as his 
destined opening in the career of active life ; 
and thenceforward his periods of liberty would 
be few and far between. He talked of this in 
a tone of sadness which was more than echoed 
by the heart of his companion. It seemed as 
if both were now quitting^ and for ever^ the 
fairy-land of girl-and-boyhood, with all its 
lovely dreams. And when in a low and 
trembling voice Beatrice alluded to the possi- 
bility of her father's removing her and Helen 
from the house of their grandmother^ — the 
surprise^ the pain, and ill-concealed agitation 
with which Arthur heard her^ almost startled 
her from all self-control^ and it was only with 
difficulty that she escaped bursting into tears. 

Her companion, on his side, seemed as if 
he remained silent by dint of a similar e£Port« 
Nor did many more words pass between them. 
In silence they pursued their way to the gate 
at the foot of the garden ; but Arthur did not 
pause^ nor appear inclined to say farewell ; and 
it was a word which Beatrice could not bring 
herself to utter. He accompanied her^ as we 
, N 3 
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have seen^ into the school-room; and there 
awhile they lingered^ as loth to come to the 
last parting ; but fearfol at length of some in* 
auspicious interruption^ Arthur felt that the 
time had arrived^ and arose to go. The words 
he said were few ; it was the look which ac* 
companied them^ — the long^ fervent, slowly-re- 
linquished grasp of the hand, which lent them 
significance ; and remained to haunt the me- 
mory of Beatrice, as such things do haunt the 
memory of woman, through many a long after- 
day. 

Arthur proceeded homeward through the 
woods, his mind full of conflicting thoughts. 
The uncalculating impulse of boyhood, under 
whose influence he had for years loved Beatrice 
Lockhart, had been dispelled at once, and his 
eyes opened to the state of his own feelings, by 
her departure from Kingsconnell after her 
visit there. He had always, without clearly 
knowing why, shrunk from coming in contact 
with her grandmother and aunts, and had felt 
pleased, on occasion of Captain Lockhart' a 
first return to the Grange, to discover his 
superiority to them. But now he became 
conscious of a nervous anxiety to see the step- 
mother whom the father had given his daugh- 
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tera ; whicb^ after he had seen her^ gave place 
to 9 sensation of revalsion in his own mind^ 
from her as well as from the elder ladies of 
the family^ which at once told him what the 
feelings of his mother and sister must be^ and 
rendered the irritation of hearing them ex* 
pressed the greater. A conflict the most violent 
was aroused in his mind between passionate 
attachment on the one hand^ and pride and 
fastidiousness of nature on the other; aided in its 
working by the sarcastic remarks of Lady Ber* 
tram and Emily on their return from theGraDge> 
more than once repeated in his hearing since 
then^ and never failing to tell as they were 
meant to do. In shorty Arthur had spent the 
intervening time between that and the day 
when he again met Beatrice, in a state of 
mental trouble, perplexity, and sufferings inde- 
scribable. On that day he had gone out to 
shoot in the park, and directed his steps towards 
the old familiar haunt by the river-side, hoping 
that some accidental circumstance might favour 
his eager longing for another sight of her 
alone; and as we have seen, the strange in- 
ternal sympathy which so often attracts those 
who love to unpremeditated meetings, had been 
at work in their instance. To catch a glimpse 
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of her^ to abandon his sporty and fly to join 
her, were with Arthur the work of a minute ; 
and as he did so, he forgot^ like her, all care 
and pain, and returned for a brief space to the 
breams of happier hours. Recollection was 
again awakeaed by the train of conversation 
into which they fell near the close of their 
interview; but this time it was under the spell 
of her presence ; and as he caught the faltering 
of her sweet youthful voice, and the sudden 
rush of tears into her limpid eyes> when she 
alluded to the possibility of leaving the Grange, 
it required a strong exertion of self-control, 
a keen recollection of his mother's sarcastic 
tone and look^ to prevent him at that moment 
seizing her hand, and pouring forth his feelings 
to her on the spot. Again, at the moment of 
their parting, the impulse, to make some de- 
monstration of what he felt, was nearly uncon- 
trollable. He did control it; but as he left 
the house, he felt nearly choked with contend- 
ing emotions, and longed, though he resisted 
the longing, to rush back into her presence, 
and tell her all, — all his love, all his trouble, — 
throw himself upon her candid and generous 
heart, and ask her to be true to him, however 
long it might be ere their hopes could be 
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realized. But the impulse was not followed 
out^ and it passed away. 

As Arthur entered the iron gates of the 
parterre in front of Kingsconnell House, the 
carriage had just deposited his mother and 
sister there ; and he was forced to collect his 
thoughts^ and remain to talk with them. 

'' Why, Arthur, where is your gun ?" asked 
Emily. " I thought you took out Purves, and 
went to shoot V^ 

" I did," replied Arthur, " but I gave him 
my gun to bring home." 

" Are you quite well, dearest Arthur ?^^ in- 
quired his sister, passing her arm through his, 
and looking up in. his face. " Mamma, doesn't 
he look so pale ? Is anything the matter with 
you, Arthur ?" 

" Nothing, love," he replied, bending down 
to kiss her forehead, — *' nothing of consequence. 
I am tired to-night, a little, that is all." 

** Are you too much tired to give me your 
arm for a little walk on the terrace, Arthur ?" 
asked Lady Bertram. " It is such a sweet calm 
evening, I should quite regret going into the 
house." 

" I shall be very happy, dear mother," said 
he. ''Emily, are you disposed to join us ?" 
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" I should recommend Emily not to do so,^' 
interposed Lady Bertram. '^She has a little 
cold^ and must take care of herself^ in prepara- 
tion for our journey on Wednesday." 

Emily laughingly promised obedience to the 
orderj and went into the house; whilst the 
mother and son slowly sauntered along the 
terrace^ still beautified by some lingering 
flowers ; and under which the Pleasance^ not 
yet leafless^ lay calm and still beneath the soft 
grey evening sky. They proceeded almost in 
silence^ until they drew near the glass-door of 
William^s sitting-room, at which Arthur in- 
voluntarily made a moment's pause, then recol- 
lected himself with a sigh. 

" Dear William V exclaimed Lady Ber- 
tram, "when shall we see him there again? 
Arthur,'^ she proceeded after a short silence, 
" I asked you to walk with me just now, be- 
cause I am most anxious for a little uninter- 
rupted conversation with you, on a subject 
which gives me much pain and uneasiness. 
Your sister was surprised to see you return 
home without your gun, but I was already 
aware that you would do so. You did not 
know that she and I were at the Grange this 
afternoon, or that I happened to be sitting in 
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the drawmg-room window there^, looking into 
the garden, when you entered^ and when you 
left it I" 

Lady Bertram was leaning on her son^s left 
arm^ as she spoke these words ; and although 
he made her no audible reply, she felt the 
start, as if from an unexpected stroke, with 
which he heard them, and the throbbing of 
his heart which followed. But without appear- 
ing to observe his emotion, she went on. 

" My dear Arthur, I must ask you one 
question, and I trust to your honour to answer 
it truly. I may do so, may I not ?" 

" Mother, I should hope so !" said Arthur, 
in a voice of suppressed agitation, and drawing 
himself proudly up. 

"Tell me then, I entreat you, my dear 
boy, — I am not too late in my remonstrance ? 
You have not irretrievably committed your- 
self? You are not engaged to Miss Lockhart, 
Arthur?" 

*^ I am not, upon my honour \" he replied 
in the same half-stifled tone. 

"You have not spoken as if ? Nothing 

has passed ►? Tell me the whole truth, 

Arthur 1" 
• " I am not in the habit of disguising the 
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truths mother/^ returned her son. " Nothings 
has passed between Miss Loclchart and me that 
could admit of the interpretation you suspect. 
That I admire^ — ^respect, — hve her, — ^I do not 
pretend to deny/^ 

" But you have never told her so ?*' 
" Never. Never in words, at least.'' 
" Thank Heaven I'' exclaimed Lady Ber- 
tram, as if breathing more freely. ''And yet," 
she pursued in a low voice, and as it were 
in soliloquy, '' she could be guilty of the impro- 
priety of admitting such clandestine visits, 
unsanctioned even by the fact of a clandestine 
engagement I Can it be possible a young lady 
could so far forget what is due to herself?'' 

"Mother!" passionately interrupted Arthur, 
" forgive me I but I will not and cannot hear 
you say so. The fault, if any there be, is mine 
alone. A creatnre more perfectly innocent of 
a thought or feeling bordering upon impro- 
priety, — more entirely pure and single-hearted, 
— never breathed than Beatrice Lockhart. If 
I have exposed her to such unkind judg- 
ments, — I " 

"Not unkind, Arthur. There can be no 
leaven of unkindness in my feelings towards a 
young lady so frequently the companion of your 
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sister^ and whom I admit to be a most amiable 
and attractive girl. For her own sake^ you mu9t 
permit me to regret that she should have been 
so deficient in prudence as to allow you to do 
what must lay her open to misconstruction 
from the most lenient ; but as a mother^ I can 
feel for the errors of one who is worse than 
motherless." 

** My dear mother^ allow me to say " 

"I feel all that you would say, Arthur," 
interposed Lady Bertram. " I blame you 
much more than I do Miss Lockhart, and 
deeply regret that you should have been the 
means of leading her into imprudence. Would 
that I had known of it sooner, for all our sakes ! 
for I cannot suppose the present to have been a 
solitary instance of the kind. But blameable 
as you must feel yourself to be, you cannot 
close your eyes to the fact tfiat this very facility 
on the young lady's part speaks volumes as to 
the defective training under which she has 
grown up ; and affords an ample commentary 
on the singular deficiencies of the family circle 
in which she has the misfortune to live." 

" Of them," exclaimed Arthur, " I can say 
nothing. But, my dear mother, permit me to 
ussure you that you are unjust, — that you 
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are wronging Miss Lockhart and me also. 
I " 

'' I am glad to hear you say so, Arthur," 
again interrupted his mother. " But I, who 
have lived longer in the world than you have 
done, must nevertheless point out to you that 
such liberties permitted by a young lady to 
a young man, could meet with no more favour- 
able construction from any-one ; and would not, 
in all probability, be viewed by others with the 
extenuating circumstances that I perceive in 
the case. I wish to make you sensible of the 
cruel injustice you do Miss Lockhart by such 
conduct, — of the lasting disadvantages your 
persistance in it would entail upon her. You 
never can be more to each other than you now 
are, and you do not reflect upon the conse- 
quences to her of having her name coupled with 
your's in this way.** 

'^ Mother I" exclaimed Arthur with vehe- 
mence, ''do not speak to me thus I I love 
Beatrice Lockhart I I have loved her since my 
boyhood. I can never cease to love her.'' 

" You had better say so to your father, my 
dear Arthur,** replied his mother in her calmest 
tone, " and hear what his answer will be 1 For 
my part, I only ask you to contemplate for a 
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moment all that the gratification of the boyish 
inclination^ which you mistake for love^ would 
involre. Nay, hear me out, Arthur ! I have a 
right that my son should hear me on such a 
topic. I beg you to picture to yourself the 
consequences of entering the world, — entering 
society, not as a free and independent being, 
whose natural place is amongst the foremost in 
the land, but fettered by an obscure engage- 
ment, of which, believe me, you would not be 
slow to repent, when repentance was too late. 
I ask you to imagine yourself 'cursed with 
a granted prayer !' — to suppose the most impro- 
bable thing in the world — that your father 
should ever be induced to agree to your 
forming such a connexion. Fancy yourself 
married to Miss Lockhart, while still a young 
man, — 'dragged down to the obscmre mediocrity 
inevitable on such an event ; for trust me, who 
have had more experience than you can boast, 
a man's position in society depends infinitely 
more upon the connexions of his wife than upon 
his own. Imagine yourself no longer the idol 
of the best circles, — as, my Arthur, no one ever 
was more amply fitted to be, — but the husband 
of a wife, however amiable, who could give you 
no consequence, who would be an obstacle 
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to your career in life, and for whose relations 
you would be compelled to blush whenever you 
came in contact with them. Imagine yourself 
addressed as their ' dear nephew' by her aunts ! 
Imagine her stepmother having a right to talk 
of you as her son !" 

Arthur made no reply, but again his 
mother distinctly felt the hurrying pulsations' 
of his heart. She felt that the shaft had 
struck where it was aimed. 

'' It is very painful to me, my dear boy,'* 
she resumed in a gentler tone, " to talk to you 
thus. I feel for all the suffering I am iuflict* 
ing on you, nor do I expect you, just at pre- 
sent, to enter into my views. But I leave 
what I have suggested to make its own way 
with you, at a calmer moment. I am inex- 
pressibly relieved and thankful to find that my 
first most anxious fears have deceived me, and 
that this unfortunate affair has gone to no 
lengths which would render it impossible for 
you, in honour, to withdraw. You are leaving 
this neighbourhood, — ^you are about to enter 
into active life; and whatever you may now 
think, believe me, the period will arrive when 
you will consider the consequent cessation of 
this intercourse as much a matter of thankfuU 
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ness as I do. Now we shall not allude to 
the sabject again. I have not of coarse men- 
tioned it to your sister. It is time to go 
in-doors. Really almost dark.^' And im- 
printing a tender kiss on the deathly-pale and 
cold cheek of her son, Lady Bertram glided 
from his arm, and disappeared at one of the 
side-doors which opened on the terrace. 

Arthur, thus left alone, moved a few paces 
forward, and flung himself upon one of the 
stone seats, near which he had been standing, 
his face buried in his outstretched arms,— his 
brain a whirl of bitter, torturing thoughts. 
His mother had chosen her ground with con- 
summate knowledge of his character, which 
violent opposition would only have roused to 
indignant self-defence ; whereas the calm, dis- 
passionate tone she had adopted; the cool 
scorn with which she dismissed as out of the 
question every hope most dear to him; the 
quiet, reasoning worldliness with which she 
arrayed the subject before him, stripped of all 
its golden hues of romance and poetry, fell 
upon his heart like mildew, and seemed at 
once to wither up energy and hope. But most 
of all agonizing to his generous nature, was the 
cruel manner in which Lady Bertram had 
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talked of Beatrice ; doubly agonizing^ because^ 
whilst he felt the utter injustice of the imputa- 
tion cast on a creature^ whose only error was 
excess of simplicity and ignorance of the worlds 
and an unbounded degree of good faith^ amount- 
ing to credulity^ he was yet compelled to ac- 
knowledge the impossibility of bringing this 
view of her character home to the comprehen- 
sion of a mind like that of his mother; and in 
bitterness of heart to own that in an abstract 
and worldly point of view^ all that the latter 
had said was incontrovertibly true, and that he 
?iad exposed her whom he loved to be lightly 
thought of^ and blamed by persons skilled 
in the world and its ways^ like Lady Bertram. 
It was agony, — a very chaos of bewilderment 
and paiu. The feelings of Arthur were acute 
and impetuous in proportion to his suscepti- 
bility of impressions ; and this^ with the except 
tion of the grief and anxiety which his brother's 
illness had given him, was the first severe trial 
of his life. As such, it was felt as only youth 
does feel trial. It cost him a violent eiFort, — a 
struggle which nothing but his pride could 
have achieved, to master himself at last, so far 
as to rise and enter the house ; and afterwards 
to join his mother and sister at 'dinner, his 
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temples throbbing with acute pain^ and his 
countenance so ghastly pale^ as more and more 
to confirm Emily^s persuasion that he must be 
suffering from illness^ and even to render his 
mother anxious on his account^ although she 
abstained from taking notice of his altered 
looks. 

Lady Bertram^s anxiety respecting her son 
was still further increased^ when she observed 
him^ for the first time that .she had ever done 
so^ drink glass after glass of wine during 
dinner^ almost without eating anything; and 
then pass from silence and abstraction to ex- 
travagantly high spirits. But she reflected 
that he must be suffering severely^ and although 
she did not for a moment r^ret having inflicted 
that suffering, she knew that forbearance with 
its outward manifestations was necessary. Nor 
did she even venture any remonstrance, when on 
the evening of the following day, she saw him 
repeat the same perilous remedy against thought. 
Arthur had passed a sleepless night, succeeded 
by a restless, miserable day ; he had ordered 
out his horse, and gallopped recklessly over the 
country; then, returning late in the afternoon 
had left it at the stables, and repaired once more, 
on foot, to the banks of the Connell Water. 
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Then^ after long wandering through those fami<- 
liar paths^ without any such encounter as his 
fancy had represented as possible^ he had flung 
himself^ in the despairing impulse of ungoverned 
feelings^ upon the damp ground below the lime 
tree^ near the seat so often mentioned ; and 
there remained^ calling up in mournful review 
every particular of his acquaintance with Bea- 
trice Lockhart^ — ^living over again the hours 
they had spent together, — dwelling on her love- 
liness, her innocence, — the charms of her in- 
tellect, — and then torturing himself anew by 
going over his last night^s conversation with his 
mother, every word of which seemed burnt iu 
upon his brain. So long did this painful reverie 
continue, that when he at length shook it off, 
and arose from his chilly couch, the evening 
was so dark that he could with difficulty distin- 
guish the path home. The effects of this im- 
prudence, combined with the unwonted excess 
of the evening, the want of sleep, and the ex- 
citement of his nervous system, speedily made 
themselves felt; and when the morning came^ 
and he was compelled to rise early from his 
restless bed, for the purpose of commencing the 
journey with his mother and sister, every pulse 
in his frame was throbbing with fever, and 
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every nerve racked with pain. He exerted 
himself^ however, to disguise this ; almost wel- 
coming the bodily suffering and the confusion 
of ideas, resulting from illness, as a relief from 
the torture of his own thoughts. But as the 
day wore on, and these sensations increased, it 
was impossible for him any Jonger to conceal 
how very ill he felt ; the very motion of the 
carriage became insupportable; and Emily, in 
an agony of alarm, as she sustained his burn- 
ing head upon her shoulder, and Lady Ber- 
tram, now seriously uneasy, thought the last 
stage to Edinburgh, where they intended to 
pass the night, utterly interminable, and had 
never been more thankful than when at last 
they reached their hotel. 

Here the medical man, who was instantly 
summoned, pronounced Arthur to be labouring 
under a somewhat serious attack of fever; 
which did in fact confine him to bed for several 
days, and the severe measures necessary to 
remove which so reduced his strength as to 
detain the party upwards of a fortnight, ere it 
was possible for them to re-commence their 
journey. Such were the tidings promulgated 
at the Grange by Dr. Chisholm, who being in- 
vested by Sir Thomas Bertram with the medical 
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charge of such of his household as were left 
at Kingsconnell^ was very frequently there, and 
received much information respecting the move* 
ments of the family from the housekeeper. The 
doctor farther added, that Arthur^ as soon as 
he recovered, had been forced to leave his mother 
and sister, and proceed direct to London to 
meet his father, the period of his illness having 
consumed the time previously allotted to a tour 
of visits. 

The vague intelligence to be gleaned from 
the chance revelations of "Dr. Chisholm, in 
which she dared not testify the interest she 
felt, was all that Beatrice learned of Arthur 
from the time of his departure. Emily and 
she had never been regular correspondents, as 
Lady Bertram had discouraged the inclination 
in her daughter, but still she had in former 
days received occasional letters from her jfriend. 
Latterly they had been less frequent ; and at 
present were altogether discontinued. Mr, 
Carmichael, had he chosen, could have told 
her more than any one else ; but the subject 
was one on which he could not bring himself 
to speak, and did not feel called upon to do so. 
The letters which he received from William 
Bertram at this period dwelt much upon his 
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t)rother, who, after concluding the arrange- 
ments in London for which his father required 
his presence, had gone down to the Isle of 
Wight to join him ; and he mentioned Arthur 
as looking extremely ill, and being i^ very low 
spirits, and wrote with affectionate anxiety 
respecting his future career, though without 
divulging what he had told him in confidence. 

Nor was William's anxiety groundless; he 
knew at once the strength of Arthur's feelings, 
and the infirmity of his will. He felt that the 
passion whose threatened disappointment had 
laid him on a bed of sickness, might be sapped 
and undermined by a slower process; and at 
the same time he so well understood his cha- 
racter as to be assured that the ultimate anni- 
hilation of a sentiment which had so entwined 
itself with all the best aud finest impulses of 
his being, as to be one of its most powerful 
safeguards against evil, would be to him like 
casting a vessel adrift on the ocean, without 
helm or pilot. Deeply impressed with those 
convictions, the efforts of William, during his 
present intercourse with his brother, were all 
directed to fortifying his resolutions, — and to 
encouraging him to patience and constancy. 
Strenuously inculcating the duty of filial obe- 
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dience^ he represented to Arthur the e£5cacj 
of time in softening, changing^ obliterating 
impressions once deemed indelible^ and admo- 
nished him, whatever might betide, to be true 
to himself, and to the object of a well-placed 
attachment, as the surest means of making all 
right in the end. And Arthur, who was ever 
led on and upwards when under the influence 
of his brother, left him, when at last compelled 
to do so, a better and a happier man, for the 
time, than he had come to him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

*' For ever would the food enthusiast rove, 
With Julia's spirit, thro' the shadowy grove; 
Gaee with delight on every scene she plann'd. 
Kiss every floweret planted by her hand. 
Ah 1 still he traced her steps along the glade. 
When hazy hues and gUmnnering lights betrayed 
Half viewless forms ; still li&tened as the breeze 
Heaved its deep sobs among the aged trees : 
And *t each pause her melting accents caught, 
In sweet delirium of romantic thought'^ 

Pleasures of Memory, 

The early part of the winter passed slowly 
on, without bringing any marked variety to the 
household at the Grange. Captain and Mrs. 
Lockhart were still its inmates, and it was 
understood that they were not to quit it until 
after Christmas; though what their future 
plans might be, and whether or not Beatrice 
and Helen were to be included in their ar- 
raugements, or left, as at present, with their 
grandmother, was a point on which neither had 
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as yet vouchsafed the smallest information to 
any one. The old lady, whose shrewd, manag- 
ing mind dwelt mach upon the suhject, had 
dropped many hints, intended to elicit an 
explanation; but none as yet had come; and 
she and Miss Willie were alike troubled in 
spirit, but inclined to suspect that the difficulty 
lay with Mrs. Henry Lockhart, who was pro- 
bably disinclined for the society of her step- 
daughters. To this idea poor Miss Grace also 
clung, as not enduring to anticipate a separa- 
tion from her nieces ; and the latter privately 
shared her feelings, although the subject was 
never openly alluded to between them. Miss 
Winter, meanwhile, had taken her departure 
at the term of Martinmas ; and as her destina- 
tion was London, Mrs. Henry Lockhart had 
through her instrumentality been enabled 
to get handsomely rid of her daughter. Fro- 
testing that she did not understand children^ 
and could not manage Anna Mariar, she 
adopted a resolution of restoring her to. the 
care of her mamma and Agatha, with whom^ as 
she averred, the little girl was always muck 
happier than with herself. Miss Winter there- 
fore received charge of her as far as London, 
wheaee she was to be forwarded by coacl^ 
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to Brighton^ the residence .of her grandmother^ 
Mrs. Stokes. 

The departure of the spoilt, pert^ ennuySe 
child could not but be hailed as a relief by all 
concerned ; especially by Beatrice and Helen, 
whose anticipations of what was to be done 
with her after Miss Winter left, had been 
of the most gloomy description. Yet they 
could not but feel pity for a creature so little 
loved by the heart in which nature had given 
her the highest stake ; and it appeared to them 
too, that since her mother had so coolly decided 
on parting with her, their father's brow had 
daily worn a sadder, gloomier aspect. Not 
that he particularly loved the little girl, who 
was, in fact, as little capable of attracting affec- 
tion as any spoilt child usually is ; but she was 
a creature to whom he was accustomed, — a 
plaything; something young and lively, of 
whom he did not see enough to be sensible 
how extremely troublesome she was ; and he 
missed her, and felt the blank her absence 
caused in the house, where the yonthful spirit 
of his daughters had been too effectually 
checked, and where his own reserve and silence 
sank too chillingly upon them, to admit of 
those sallies of mirth and gaiety, which are 
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the natural and delightful vent for the exu- 
berant life of the young. Day by day, as the 
dark and gloomy sky of November brooded 
more heavily over the earth, did Captain Lock- 
hart's congenial gloom increase. His days 
were frittered, wasted away, as a country-life 
affords any roan unbounded scope for doing, 
who is not possessed of a high degree of intel- 
lectual energy. The morning was consumed, 
sometimes in writing a letter, or lounging over 
a newspaper; in a dawdling conversation with 
Lowry M'Fyke, over his farm or garden work, 
and in sauntering out for an hour or two with 
his gun, or walking or riding into St. Michael's, 
or to Gtitesford, for some trifling object, or for 
none, as the case might be; more rarely in 
paying a visit at Sempilltower, or some other 
house in the neighbourhood ; for Captain Lock- 
hart's life had estranged him much from the 
scenes and associates of his boyhood ; and his 
temper, from being joyous and sociable, had of 
late years become completely altered in both 
respects. Be the occupation of the day what 
•it might, it was at this season necessarily over 
soon after four o'clock ; and then came the five 
o'clock dinner^ and the long, lounging, tho- 
roughly idle evening, whose tediousnesa was 
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too frequetitly eked out by a slumber over the 
book or newspaper^ takeu up to beguile it. In 
one respect, the evenings at the Grange were 
less intolerable than of old. The close and 
fusty parlour, though its use as a breakfast and 
dining-room had been restored, was no longer 
the sole receptacle of the whole household. 
Mrs. Lockhart had never been able so far 
to feel at her ease with her English daughter- 
in-law as to revert to this habit. Somehow, 
the new Mrs. Henry Lockhart had never suf- 
fered herself to amalgamate with her husband's 
family, as her infinitely more ladylike prede- 
cessor had done when their inmate ; whence it 
came that amongst other unwonted refinements, 
this particular one continued to hold its place. 
But this did not much signify. The atmosphere 
which rendered the evenings what they were, 
came less from without than from within. 

Mrs. Henry Lockhart, all this time, felt, and 
did not scruple to avow the feeling, nearly dead 
of ennui. Often and loudly did she express her 
astonishment how any human beings could 
contrive to vegetate in this manner from- year 
to year ; and declare, in no measured terms, 
that, this her first experience of a similar state 
of existence, should be her last. The employ- 
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ments of her day consisted in the execution of 
various elaborate devices in worsted work, in 
trying on and having her dresses altered by her 
maid; in writing occasional letters to her 
mamma^ — in playing and singing ; and some- 
times under a desperate attack of weariness, 
taking refuge from herself in one of Miss 
Grace's dirty novels. Her evening engage- 
ments, although they still occasionally occurred, 
were now less numerous than at first ; but her 
jealous dislike of both her step-daughters, — of 
Beatrice in particular, seemed in no degree 
diminished, by being less frequently called 
forth ; and the two girls found no diflSiculty in 
recurring to their former habits of passing their 
mornings alone in the school-room, engaged in 
prosecuting their various studies; and even 
without rudeness, contrived very frequently to 
eujoy their afternoon walks undisturbed by any 
other companion. But still more frequently it 
occurred that . Helen was invited by her step- 
mother to accompany her and her usual at- 
tendant. Miss Grace, upon some walk to the 
village or elsewhere at hand, or on some more 
distant excursion, on occasion of the old lady's 
condescending to lend them the carriage. These 
invitations, from which Beatrice was markedly 
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excluded, the latter would not allow her sister 
to decline, rightly arguing that it would be un- 
becoming in either of them to draw back from 
any demonstration of friendly feeling on the 
part of their father's wife ; and the consequence 
was, that she herself was more frequently left 
alone than in her present state of feeling was 
good for her. Not more frequently than she 
liked; for her's was one of those reflective 
natures, those •* hermit-spirits,'^ to which, even 
in early youth, silent self-communing is a 
matter of necessity, and in whose depths a pro- 
found under-current is constantly flowing, 
which bears little or no relation to what lies 
above the surface. But independently of this, 
there were other and stronger feelings which, 
at the present time, rendered solitude at once 
captivating and perilous for her. To be alone, 
and to abandon herself to a dream of Arthur 
Bertram, were one and the same thing; and 
each time this indulgence was repeated, the 
feeling which possessed her whole being gained 
in strength and intensity. Absence, to strong 
affection, is as oxygen to flame. The life of 
Beatrice was gradually becoming absorbed in 
this one pervading sentiment. The image 
of Arthur intervened between her and all 
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things earthly, — all things heavenly. At times 
a startling sense of her over-idolatrous absorp- 
tion would come across her. She would blush 
and weep to find to feel how little any other 
subject interested her, even those which most 
nearly touched her. And when attending, as 
she and Helen now almost every Sunday con- 
trived to do, the services of her own Church, — 
joining with the lips in that inspired ritual, or 
listening to the words of calm and holy exhor- 
tation from their venerable pastor, an agonizing 
consciousness of her own deadness of heart 
would overwhelm herj and the angel-face of 
her departed mother would appear to her 
mental vision, gazing upon her child with a 
well-remembered look of anxious, watchful love. 
It might not be all fancy ; for if the strength 
of maternal love avail aught in the mysterious 
world of separate spirits, few more urgent calls 
upon it can be conceived than the situation of 
this unwarned, unguarded, richly-gifted being, 
thus perilling her all, — risking all the happi- 
' ness of her life^ and the well-being of her im- 
mortal soul, on the cast of so frail a die. Well 
might the mother's spirit mourn to see her 
child's young heart flung back upon its own 
delusive dreams by the uncongeniality of a 
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home without horae-aflfections or home-duties, 
as was the case with that inhabited by 
Beatrice. 

Day after day, indeed^ augmented the pain- 
ful sense of discrepancy among the inmates of 
that joyless home. There was nothing on 
which to fall back for repose, — nothing, — save 
the love and tenderness of the young and inno- 
cent Helen, equally with Beatrice herself a 
sufferer from its trials. Acd of these, sad to 
say ! the presence of their father was now 
becoming one of the sorest. For there is less 
of pain in dwelling with a known enemy than 
with a chilled and ahenated friend. And how 
much worse must be the pain when that 
friend is a parent I This, too, was no case 
for explanations; none for reproach, regret, 
or reconciliation. There were no complaints 
of misconduct in them. There was nothing 
tangible at all ; only the bodily presence of 
him who had once been so fond, so proud a 
father, dwelling amongst them, as it seemed,* 
without the soul; wrapt in an impenetrable 
mantle of gloomy silence and reserve, alike 
defying approach, confidence, and scrutiny. 
Day after day, saddened, depressed, and un- 
easy, did Beatrice issue forth alone from this 
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mockery of a home, not to seek relief in active 
exertion for others^ in wholesome counsel^ or in 
elevating companionship^ but to wander alone, 
and yet not alone^ in the woods of Kingscon- 
nell, finding a dreary unison with her own 
feelings in the aspect of nature, — in the leafless 
trees above, the sear leaves beneath, — ^the 
solemn hush amongst the wintry woods, and 
the pale, grey, silent sky bending over all. 
Day after day did she retrace those familiar 
paths, where every step brought forth the living 
presence of Arthur; recalling his footstep, his 
voice, the grasp of his hand, the impassioned 
language of his eye ; living over again every hour 
which they had spent together, almost every 
word which she had ever heard him speak. 

And from these absorbing visions, she was 
wont to return as darkness began to fall, yet 
generally to find herself at home before the 
rest of the party; when, having completed her 
simple toilette for dinner, she would seat her- 
self at her mother's old piano-forte in the 
schoolroom, there, in the grey wintry twilight, 
to give utterance to her hearths dreams in 
passionate strains of song and music ; or hang- 
ing over the hearth, would read by the fire- 
light yet more impassioned strains of poetry. 
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indelibly associated iu her mind vith the too- 
well remembered voice of Arthur. From dreams 
like these^ how difiSicult^ how bitter, the return 
to actual life, in the form under which it sur- 
rounded her I How hard for those whose early 
experiences have been of love, and care, and 
"the sweet bounties of constraint/' involved 
in the domestic duties which existed not for 
her, to understand the temptations to vain and 
visionary self-indulgence, which beset her daily 
path I 

And all these temptations were assisted in 
their assaults by the well-meant, but most in- 
judicious aid lent them by poor Miss Grace. 
Now that the latter no longer ventured to 
throw out hints and surmises in public respect- 
ing Arthur Bertram's attachment to her niece, 
she solaced herself for the privation by re- 
doubling them in private, whenever she was 
alone with the two girls ; and found no dearer 
consolation, on any of the dark rainy after- 
noons which so frequently occur at that season, 
than in repairing, in the dusk, to sit over the 
schoolroom fire, there to indulge in discussions 
more interesting even than her usual novel 
reading, but infinitely less inofiensive. Beatrice 
might feel amused or hurt by them at the 
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time^ but they had their effect nevertheless. 
The incessant repetition of all the feelings, 
ideas, and motives, imputed to Arthur, pre- 
posterous as she felt many of the conjectures 
to be, tended to fix the subject in her, and 
foster her habit of profitless dreaming. His 
name, his image, were perpetually before her, 
in one shape or another; and the period when 
they might meet again, was the goal of her 
every thought, the theme of her incessant me- 
ditation and conjecture. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

** I set my back unto an aik, 
I thocht it was a trusty tree, 
But first it bowed, and syne it brake, 
Sae my fause love's forsaken me." 

Scottish Song. 

" Well, I declare, rafem, this is very kind and 
friendly. Vm glad to see you, Mrs. Henry/' 
Such was the salutation of Miss Babie Chis- 
holm, as the younger Mrs. Loekhart was 
ushered alone into her comfortable parlour, 
on a bitter cold morning, the third of the new 
year. 

" Thank you,'' was the reply ; " it is shock- 
ingly cold. Miss Willie came down with me, 
and she is gone to see Miss Mark, so I shall 
wait here till she comes back." 

"Most happy to have you here, mem. 
And what's the news with you this morning ? 
Anything astir your way ?" 

" Our way ?" retorted the lady, with a little 
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sharp laugh. " That would be something won- 
derful. There's never anything going on with 
us/' 

"Not much^ ma'am^ I dare-say, this cold 
weather. But have ye any news of the worthy 
family at Sempilltower, how they're bearing 
their distress?" 

Miss Babie put the question in a tone of 
real interest; for all who knew them, felt 
deeply for the Sempill family, in the sorrow 
which had come upon them a fortnight pre- 
viously ; tidings, namely, of the death of their 
youngest son, the father of Walter and Philip. 
The account of his increased illness at Tor- 
quay, where he was passing the winter, had 
caused Captain Sempill, the only member of 
the household equal to the exertion, to set off 
thither some time before the event, and there he 
still remained with his sister-in-law. Mrs. Henry 
Lockhart, however, could give no report on the 
subject. What were the Sempills to her? 
''She believed they were all tolerably well 
She had not seen any of them." 

" It's a dismsl Christmas, this to them !" 
sighed Miss Babie. 

" Christmas 1" ejaculated her visitor. " You 
Scutch people don't know the meaning of the 
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word. I say one had better sleep all winter 
like a dormouse, than pass it as you do/' 

'' Rather different from your gay doings in 
the South, ma'am, I dare say/' replied Miss 
Babie ; '^ but it has been particular dull this 
year, which is unlucky for you, being a stranger. 
What with the absence of Sir Thomas's charm- 
ing family, and the affliction at Sempilltower, 
the country-side has been under a cloud/' 

" A cloud indeed I" exclaimed Mrs. Lock- 
hart. " Ellis came to me this morning, to ask 
what I should put on ; she wanted to know it I 
chose to have my scarlet merino pelisse, with 
chinchilla trimmings, or my ermine muff and 
tippet ; and I said, ' Why, Ellis, where is the 
use of dressing ? would you have me dress to 
go down walking to the Clakkan? Who in 
there to dress for there V ' Very true, ma'am/ 
she said, ' but one must dress for one's own 
sake.' ' Why really, Ellis,' said I, ' the thing 
I shall be most inclined to do for my own sake 
if I stay much longer here, will be to hang 
myself. I can't stand it. 1 really can't.' 
However, at last she persuaded me to put on 
this shawl and boa." 

" And very handsome they are," responded 
Miss Babie, w)io, be it observed, like all vulgar*- 
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minded people^ felt too much over-crowed by 
Mrs. Lockharfs pretensions to resent her ill- 
breeding. ''I see no dress to compare to 
year's, Mrs. Henry.*' 

'^ They're old things/' was the careless 
reply ; " good enough for the Grange. I shall 
give them to Ellis when I return to Brighton/' 

" And are we to lose you soon, ma'am ? 
Are you speaking of going to Brighton al- 
ready?" 

" Already I" exclaimed her guest, who was 
apparently not in the best possible humour, 
and could not resist venting her spleen, even 
upon her obsequious hostess ; " I don't know 
what you call already. Miss Chisholra. I seem 
to have been here a century. I wish it de- 
pended on me when to return to Brighton. I 
promise you it shouldn't be long. But I think 
Harry is bewitched to that nasty old place." 
And she stretched forth her pretty feet in their 
nicely-fitting fur boots, upon a stool before 
the fire, and leant back in the comfortable 
arm-chair assigned her, pushing away the 
ringlets which hung over her face, from be- 
neath the shade of her dark blue velvet bonnet, 
with an air of indescribably cross, despairing 
resignation. 
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''A most lovely bonnet that is, Mrs. 
Henry," said Miss Babie. "Quite the high 
fashion. Miss Bertram had one very like it 
last winter, only none of those beautiful flowers 
that you have. You've certainly great taste. 
It looks so well ^ith your fine hair." 

" As to my fine hair," responded her visi- 
tor, " it will be all over with my hair if I stay 
long in Scutland. This damp cold air takes 
all the curl out of it, and I declare I think the 
very colour is changed since I came here. 
Ellis quite mourns over it.'' 

" Oh, Mrs. Henry, what a notion \'' laughed 
Miss Babie, in her most conciliatory tone. 
'* There's very few heads of hair like your's, 
or your sweet little Miss' either.'' 

" Anna Mariar's hair will never be equal 
to mine," replied Mrs. Lockhart. "Mamma 
says my hair, at her age, was like what a friend 
of her's, who had a fine taste in poetry, called 
^ woven sunbeams.' " 

" Mo doubt, no doubt," quoth Miss Babie. 
"Fine hair is a great beauty. Miss Helen's 
hair is much admired, ma'am — ^your daughter's. 
For my part, I think, I prefer the colour of 
Miss Lockhart's. I don't know. They're both 
pretty girls." 
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" Helen is tolerable,'' returned Mrs. Lock- 
hart ; " but really/' and again she laughed a 
sharp short laugh, " as to Beatrice being pretty, 
Miss Chisholm, why 'tis a thing that nobody 
out of Scutland would ever dream of saying or 
thinking. Quite absurd to se^ the people who 
pass for beauties in Scutland. There was my 

cousin Fhillis ." Whereupon ensued a 

narrative with which our readers are already 
well acquainted, but to which Miss Babie lent 
a serious ear, and at the conclusion produced 
her currant wine, short bread and bun. 

'* And are the young ladies, your daughters, 
ma'am/ come back from St. Michael's ?" she 
inquired, as the refection was being partaken. 

" My daughters ?" returned the lady, rather 
quickly ; " anything so ridiculous, as dear 
mamma says in her last letter, as to fancy great 
girls who almost look like my elder sisters, 
being called my daughters ! However, what else 
can one expect in marrying a man nearly as 
old as one's papa ?" 

Miss Babie, perceiving that her visitor was 
somewhat irate, although she herself could not 
quite swallow the assertion respecting elder 
sisters, or perceive how it was possible under 
any circumstances, that Captain Lockhart 
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should have been his lady^s papa^ hastened 
to interpose an amiable assurance that nobody 
in their senses could fail to see that the Miss 
Lockharts could only be step-daughters of so 
youthful a mamma; and Mrs. Lockhart^ some- 
what mollified, proceeded to answer her ques- 
tions. The girls had returned the previous 
day from St. MichaeFs, where they had spent 
the week, from Christmas to New Yeai'^s Day, 
with Miss Alexander. Dull enough Mrs. 
Lockhart had no doubt it must have been, 
with that frumpy old lady. Everybody was 
dull and '* stoopid" alike. 

^'It has been a most uncommon season 
this, mem, in that respect,^' said Miss Babie. 
" But dear me, since Sir Thomas's family took 
possession of Kingsconnell, the Christmas there 
has always been a very gay affair, I assure you. 
And in a quieter way there was always some- 
thing pleasant, and sociable, and friendly, at 
Sempilltower at this time. Saving and ex- 
cepting the year poor Mrs. Reginald died, and 
that's an old story now, the family never 
missed eutertaiuing all their neighbours in the 
Daft Days.'' 

" Deft days ? What may they be, ma'am ?" 
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enquired the visitor, with soiBething of a civil 
sneer. 

" Dafty Mrs. Henry, daft days. It's an old 
Scotch phrase for the week between Christmas 
and New Year's Day. A merry time, as the 
word signifies^ it used to be at Sempilltower. 
And as to KiDgscounell, I declare, as I was just 
saying to the doctor this day, now we've got 
used to a family living at Kingsconnell, it's not 
to be told how we miss them. The pleasure 
it used to be to look at these three fine young 
men ! for really Mr. Hugh's quite man-like 
now. And poor dear Mr. Bertram — I think I 
see him here at this moment, riding up to our 
gate, as he used many a time to do, and 
stopping to speak with that sweet smile of his : 
and such a graceful creature as he was on 
horseback. And as to Mr. Arthur, you've 
seen him, mem ? He's just a perfect beauty." 

''Yes, he's really very well, T must say, 
and not at all like a Scutchman. He'll soon be 
the heir, I suppose. Miss Chisholm ? I fancy 
Mr. Bertram is dying." 

'' Oh goodness forbid, Mrs. Henry, I hope 
not !" exclaimed worthy Miss Babie, greatly 
shocked. '' I can tell you there would be 
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many a wet cheek for him. But indeed^ 
ma'am, you're mistaken if you suppose I know 
anything more on the subject than yourself, for 
the Doctor understands his business too well to 
talk about his patients. It would never do for 
a medical man so much in their confidence as he 
is. He keeps all to himself. Only I really 
hope and trust Mr. Bertram is to get round 
yet. He would be greatly missed, I assure 
you, both by rich and poor. You've no notion 
what a generous, open-handed creature he is, 
and so kind to everybody that needs kindness. 
Mr. Arthur is young and thoughtless, but he 
has a noble, liberal heart with his money too. 
How is Miss Lockhart taking his absence this 
winter, ma'am? — Miss Beattress, I mean?" 
And Miss Babie confidentially hitched her chair 
closer to that of her guest, and looked in her 
face with a meaning smile. 

" Taking his absence ? Why how should 
she take it ? What has she to do with him ?" 
sharply replied Mrs. Lockhart. 

" Oh ! indeed, ma'am, you must surely 
know better than that ? Mr. Arthur and Miss 
Beattress have been very sweet upon each 
other this many a long day. Did you ever see 
them together, Mrs. Henry ?" 

VOL. II. p 
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'' Yes, to be sure I have/' returned the lady 
still more sharply, — " and saw nothing of the 
kind, I assure you. That girPs head will be 
turned by all the nonsense Grace talks about 
her admirers. There were other people in 
company to whom Mr. Arthur Bertram was 
far more attentive than to Beatrice, I can tell 
you.'' 

" Well, ma'am, that might be," quoth Miss 
Babie, with the most irritating unconscious- 
ness of the lady's meaning ; " and very likely 
it was done on purpose, for a blind. I can 
assure you there's been a great deal said about 
Mn Arthur and Miss Beattress this while back. 
I'm not at liberty to name names. It would 
ill become me, in my seeteation. Bat I can 
tell you from them that has had some oppor- 
tunity of judging, that Mr. Arthur came home 
on purpose from a grand party in Perthshire, 
when he heard that your young ladies were 
staying with his sister (that was just before 
you come here, Mrs. Henry), and was just 
devoted to Miss Beattress while she was at 
Kingsconnell. And ^" 

" Stuff and nonsense !" interrupted her 
auditor, unable longer to contain her spiteful 
displeasure at hearing her step-daughter's name 
coupled with that of so distinguished a lover. 
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" The people in this little Scutch village have 
got nothing else to talk of but the Bertrams ; 
and when they can find nothing that is true to 
gossip about^ they invent a story. As if that 
handsome young man would look twice at a 
girl like Beatrice !" 

Miss Babie Chisholm was too thorough a 
tuft-hunter to care much for the young Lock- 
Imrts^ who were not of suflScient consequence 
to ensure her regard ; farther than as Beatrice 
was invested with tlie reflected light of Arthur 
Bertram's, and Helen with that of Walter 
Sempill's partiality; but she did care very 
much for her own credit as a retailer of au- 
thentic facts, and felt not a little affronted by 
Mrs. Henry Lockhart's impeachment of their 
authenticity. Determined, therefore, to afford 
her convincing proof, she proceeded to pour 
forth all the stores of information collected on 
the subject by herself; and still more by the 
doctor. She told how Mr. Arthur had often 
been seen walking in the woods with Miss 
^Beattress, and in particular just before he left 
home; and how all the household had re- 
marked his low spirits at that time, and how 
little the tidings of his illness afterwards had 
surprised any one. But here Mrs. Lockhart 

p 2 
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broke in with a scornful laugh. No— she 
thought no one need have been surprised, or 
have gone very far to look for the reason of 
his being in low spirits, poor young man ! with 
a fever hanging about him at the time. If 

that were all Miss Chisholm had to say ! 

Miss Babie begged Mrs. Henry's pardon, it 
was not all she had to say. Everybody had 
observed Mr. Arthur and Miss Beattress the 
day that wonderful man from London, — what 

did they call him? preached at the Hunter's 

Hope ; and thereupon followed an exaggerated 
detail of that day's proceedings. And she. 
Miss Babie, must reftUy say, that when a young 
gentleman was in the habit of paying visits to 
a young lady, alone in her own parlour, — " the 
school-room you know, mem," — she parentheti- 
cally added, and going up the garden-walk, 
and tapping at the window to be let in . 

"What?" exclaimed Mrs. Henry Lock- 
hart. " You don't mean it. Miss Chisholm ?" 

" I wouldn't say it, mem, if I didn't mean 
it," replied Miss Babie with some dignity. '^ I 
didn't see it done myself, but though I do not 
choose to name names, which would ill become 
me, in my seeteation, I have it from the person 
who did see it, and was given to understand 
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it was no new things but what happened con- 
stantly." 

'' Well, did I ever ? No, I never V^ ejacu- 
lated her guest ; Iier displeasure almost merged 
in a feeling of malevolent gratification. '^ Com- 
mend me to your wise, learned^ model young 
ladies for a little modest assurance, after all ! 
What would mamma have said to me, if I had 
ever let a young gentleman tap at my window, 
I should be glad to know ? Nice fun it must 
be for Mr. Arthur Bertram, indeed." 

"Fun or no fun, mem," returned Miss 
Babie, "you may take my word for it, that'll 
be a match some day, if Sir Thomas does not 
put a spoke in the wheel." 

" Which I should think he'd be pretty 
sure to do !" retorted Mrs. Henry Lockhsrt, 
tossing her head. 

"Well, I don't know, I am sure, mem," 
rejoined the prudent Miss. Babie, resolved to 
speak no evil of possible future dignities. 
" Miss Beattress is a very fine creature, and 
Mr. Arthur is but the second son; and no dis- 
paragement to him — I hope — but there comes 
Miss Willie, I declare !" And breaking oflF 
the thread of her discourse at the sight of that 
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lady advancing up the garden-walk, she hurried 
to open the front door, and admit her. 

Shortly after this, the two visitors from the 
Grange took leave of Miss Babie, and pursued 
the path homeward, mutually exclaiming at 
the excessive cold ; which indeed was very 
great, and did not tend to sweeten the mood 
of either. 

It was on the afternoon of this same day, 
just as the bleak twilight of January had fallen 
and shrouded all things in obscurity, that some 
accidental circumstance having delayed dinner, 
Beatrice and Helen had repaired to the school- 
room, after changing their dresses, there to pass 
the interval in reading by the fire-light ; when 
the former discovered that her volume of ^^Cla- 
rendon,'' — a loan from Mr. Malcolm, — was 
missing, and recollected having left it in the 
morning, in the window at the end of the 
drawing-room, just opposite the door of en- 
trance, whither she accordingly proceeded to 
look for it. By this door she quietly went in, 
herself unheard, and unconscious that there 
was any one in the apartment, — crossed it, and 
bent forward to search for her book amongst 
several on a little table in the recess of the 
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window, which was narrow and deep. While 
thns occupied, she was startled by the voice of 
her father, from beside the fire-place, at the 
other end of the long room. 

" Have you considered what we were talk- 
ing of this morning, Mary Anne, about our 
future plans V 

" Yes, that I have,'^ replied his lady from 
the other side of the fire, in a sharp and reso- 
lute tone. 

" I hope to some purpose ? I hope to find 
you more reasonable ? I cannot keep dragging 
on any longer here, but I am most unwilling 
to leave until I find you disposed to enter into 
my wishes/' 

'' If you mean about your daughters living 
with us, Harry, and being left with me when 
you go to sea, as you tell me you mean to do 
some time, I am afraid you are sadly wasting 
your time in waiting for me to agree to that, 
as I have often told you before ;" was the reply, 
delivered in a tone of sullen determination. 

Beatrice stayed for no more. She felt that 
this discussion was not meant for her, and 
snatching up the volume which she had at last 
discovered, she stole with a rapid and noiseless 
step from the room, every nerve in her frame 
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tingling as she did so. Just as she reached 
the door^ she caught the first words of a re* 
monstrance from her father, uttered in a tone 
of pain, mortification^ and almost hopelessness. 
'^ Can you be serious, Mary Anne ? My 
poor girls V^ This was all that Beatrice heard. 
Her heart swelled to her throat. Her father 
was not then in reality the altered parent to 
them that he seemed. His heart was yearning 
to the children of his lost Beatrice; and the 
chilling reserve of his manner was only assumed 
to cover the pain he suffered in finding that 
the successor he had given their mother was 
not disposed to enter into his feelings, or even 
to admit of their indulgence. Painful as the 
discovery was, bitter as was the consciousness 
of being objects of dislike to their step-mother^ 
there was something soothing, softening, in this 
enforced insight into their poor father's heart ; 
and thus did she and Helen feel it, as together, 
on her return to the school-room, they sat 
talking and shedding tears over it. Even the 
sensation of relief in finding that they were 
not likely to be placed under Mrs. Henry 
Lockhart's guardianship, remained for the 
present in the back-ground, flung into shade 
by their intense sympathy with their father. 
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The dialogue^ meanwhile, of which Bea- 
trice had heard a part, proceeded in a tone 
which gradualljr became more and more vehe- 
ment. To her husband's pathetic appeal to 
her womanly feeling on behalf of his mother- 
less girls, — to whom, as he said, she had pro- 
mised him to be a mother, and to restore to 
them in some measure the happy home which 
they had lost, Mrs. Henry Lockhart opposed 
an impregnable barrier of sulky resistance. 
^' She had promised to feel as a mother to 
them ; well and good ? so she would have done 
if they had been little girls like Anna Mariar / 
though even Anna Mariar, as dear mamma 
said,, looked ridiculously old to be her daughter. 
But the idear of her feeling as a mother to 
two great creatures, who looked more like her 
elder sisters than her daughters, was rather 
too much.*' 

" Elder sisters ! ridiculous ! preposterous !'* 
was her husband's indignant but most inju- 
dicious exclamation. '* My dear Mary Anne^ 
you are imposing upon yourself, or laughing at 
me. I entreat you, be serious. I am in no 
joking humour." 

" Nor I neither, then, Cap'en Lockhart !'* 
furiously retorted his lady. *^ I never wa» 

p 3 
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farther from joking in my life, Td have you to 
know. Did I marry you, when I might have 
had fifty better matches, and bring you the 
'andsome fortune I did, to be treated in this 
way, and kept shut up in this (trty old den, 
forsooth, till I agree to take the burden of 
your two daughters off their own relations' 
hands ? Joking, indeed ! A pretty joke, 
truly !" 

" Keep to the honest truth, my dear, what- 
ever you say," replied her husband. " Confess 
that you are jealous of having two pretty step- 
daughters staying with you, but do not talk 
to me of my daughters being burdens upon 

any one. You know very well that their- 

their their mother^s little fortune," — he 

uttered the words with an effort, " is settled 
upon them, and that, wherever they reside, it 
will be as equals, not dependants." 

' Mrs. Henry Lockhart had never seen her 
husband so completely roused and excited 
before; and even her shrewish spirit quailed, 
like a true bully, before the flash of his eye. 
But rallying in an instant, she returned to the 
charge. *' Jealous, indeed ! Cap'en Lockhart 
had better take care; he had better not pro- 
voke her, and compel her, in real earnest, to 
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'speak the honest truth/ She certainly had 
not spoken it yet. She had too much con- 
sideration for his feelings ; but if he provoked 
her, he should hear the reason why she ob- 
jected to taking charge of his daughters/' 

" What do you mean^ Mary Anne /' sternly 
demanded Captain Lockhart ; startled, as she 
intended him to be, by this threat. 

" Oh ! no matter ! no matter ! the less 
said the better/' replied his lady, flinging 
herself back in her chair. 

" But it is a matter ! and more must be 
said, I insist upon it !" returned he, advancing 
towards her. " What do you mean me to 
understand V 

" Simply," she replied with a virulent sneer, 
" that I do not choose to undertake the charge 
of young ladies who are such favourites with 
the gentlemen." 

" Favourites with gentlemen ! Explain your- 
self at once ! What do you mean V interro- 
gated he husband. 

" Mean ?" she said, raising her foot, and 
placing it on the bars of the grate, (" dear ! 
how cold it is to-night !) I mean, that when I 
hear of Mr. Arthur Bertram boasting of the 
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pleasant hours he has passed with Miss Bea- 
trice Lockhart^ alone in the school-room at 
the Grange, — and of the clever way in which 
he contrived to get in at the window at such 
times, instead of coming roun(l by the front- 
door,— I '' 

She paused, — for the expression of her 
husband's countenance startled even her. 
Captain Lockhart made one stride towards 
her, and seized her by the wrist. 

" Mary Anne,'' he said in a hoarse voice, 
'* what is the meaning of this ? Who dared to 
say so ?" 

" Leave go V she pettishly exclaimed, 
twitching her arm from his grasp. " I should 
think the meaning was plain enough. Mr. Arthur 
Bertram said so, I have it on good authority." 

^' Plain enough !'' repeated her husband. 
"Who has dared to say that any — any — ^" 

his voice shook from passion '' any damned 

insolent pappy has presume^ to assert such 
lies' of a daughter of mine ? Tell me this 
instant I I insist upon knowing.'^ 

" Insist as you please/' retorted his lady. 
'* I am not to be bullied, as you know of old. 
I do not choose to tell you who told me. As 
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to lies, you had better ask Miss Beatrice herself 
whether or not it is a lie that she has been in 
the habit of taking walks in the woods with 
Mr. Arthur Bertram^ and of admitting him at 
the school-room window. Perhaps she^ll tell 
you how far his boasts are well founded. At 
all events^ he makes them^ and I can only 
repeat that / do not tnean to undertake the 
charge of any young ladies who are on such 
good terms with the gentlemen.^^ And rising 
from her seat, without staying farther parley, 
she swept from the room. 

Captain Lockhart, his blood boiling in his 
veins, would have rushed at once to his 
daughter, and demanded of her the truth of 
these assertions ; but just as he was making 
towards the door for that purpose, his steps 
were arrested by the sound of the dinner-bell, 
and the voices of his mother and Miss Willie, 
approaching the room. To take any farther 
notice at this time of anything that had been 
said, was clearly impossible, and he was per- 
force compelled to what seemed to him the 
almost impracticable task of hiding, as best 
he might, the tempest which his wife^s dia- 
bolical malevolence had stirred up in his bosom. 
The party assembled at the dinner-table, Mrs. 
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Henry Lockhart^ all smiles aud talk ; the latter 
more pointedly than usual addressed to Miss 
Grace, — but apparently in a much more agree- 
able and amiable mood than she had exhibited 
for many days past. Beatrice and Helen felt 
their hearts full of aJQTectionate sympathy with 
their father, and more eager than ever to watch 
for the smallest sign of the affection which 
they now knew him to be painfully suppressing. 
It may therefore be imagined with what a 
deadly chilling weight his aspect and manner 
during this day's meal, fell upon their sensitive 
hearts. Captain Lockhart was more, far more 
than usually, cold, silent, even stern. He 
scarcely uttered a word, or looked at his 
daughters, when obliged to offer them anything 
at table. The same state of things continued 
throughout the long weary evening, till at last 
supper and prayers were over, and the family 
about to separate for the night ; when, as the 
two girls timidly approached to kiss their father, 
he pressed his lips to Helen's cheek; — then, 
turning to Beatrice, desired her to remain 
behind the rest, as he had something to say to 
her. Without an idea what it might be, she 
complied ; and Helen, somewhat curious, lin- 
geringly withdrew; observing, with wonder, a 
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triumphant sneer and toss of the head froQi 
her step-mother^ as she preceded her up stairs. 

Captain Lockhart no sooner found himself 
alone with his daughter^ than he went towards 
the door, and closed it ; then turned, placed 
himself with his back to the fire, and looked 
her sternly in the face. 

*' Beatrice/^ he said, " I have some ques- 
tions to put to you.'' 

Beatrice drew near, and stood beside him. 
" Well, dear papa ?" she replied. 

" Well?" was his indignant rejoinder. 
" Anything but well, Beatrice. Things have 
this very day come to my knowledge, as 
having been said of you, which I could not 
have believed of your sainted mother's daughter. 
I must apply to you for an explanation of what 
has reached my ears. 

Pale, terrified, and trembling from head to 
foot, Beatrice stood with her eyes fixed upon 
her father, unable at first to conjecture what 
he meant ; then with a strange, rushing, dizzy- 
ing sound in her ears, which seemed to render 
all indistinct to her perceptions, so that it was 
with difficulty she comprehended that she was 
accused of having carried on a clandestine 
intercourse with Arthur Bertram, — of having 
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walked out to meet him^ unknown to the rest 
of her family, and even of having privately 
admitted him into the house. Bewildered and 
confused as she was, and ever prone to self- 
accusation, she listened for some time in 
humble silence, to her father^s indignant de- 
nunciations of such conduct ; nor was it until 
after the lapse of a few minutes that she began 
to perceive how grossly it had been exaggerated 
to him. 

'' Papa, dear papa V' she at last found 
breath to say, as Captain Lockhart came to a 
pause. "Forgive me! I know — I see, — it 
was wrong ; but indeed, indeed, whoever was 
cruel enough to tell you all this in so harsh a 
spirit, has told you much that is not the case. 
There never was anything clandestine in my 
acquaintance with Mr. Bertram. It is quite 
true that he frequently came, long ago, with 
Emily, to the school-room window, and several 
times this summer and the last by himself; 
but Miss Winter was often in the room, and 
Helen always ; and I never saw him either in 
that way or out walking, that I did not men- 
tion it to Aunt Grace. She can tell you so if 
you ask her. I — I — I know if mamma had 
been alive 1 — but I have had no one ." 
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Poor Beatrice's voice failed her at the mention 
of her mother^ and she burst into an agony of 
tears. 

Captain Lockhart cleared his voice, — made 
a step forward, then checked himself. His 
impulse was to catch his daughter in his arms, 
and implore her to forget the pain he had 
caused her, — but pride, reserve, and an in- 
dignant recollection of his wife's [base insinua- 
tions, whose utter falsehood he could not guess, 
respecting the way in which Arthur Bertram 
was said to have talked of Beatrice, — all with- 
held him. He stood silent for a little space, 
gazing at her, as she sat sobbing by the table, 
her face buried in her handkerchief. 

" If this be true, Beatrice," he at last hesi- 
tatingly began. 

^* It is, — it is true, papa V^ she said, looking 
up through her tears. '' I never deceived you. 
I have been a motherless, undirected creature. 
I have often done wrong, I know ; but have 
pity on me, papa ! Do not speak so sternly ! I 
grieve to have oflFended you.'' 

" OflFended me, Beatrice ? If that were all ! 
But ,to think— to think of her folly I Idiot 
that she has been ! I know it is your Aunt 
Grace who has encouraged this, Beatrice, in- 
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stead of warning jon, as she ought to have 
done. I know it I" And he strode impatiently 
up and down the room^ stamping his heel 
against the floor, in the uncontrollable irrita- 
tion of his feelings. 

''Do not, dear papa, do not blame poor 
Aunt Grace !" exclaimed Beatrice. " She may 
have erred in judgment, but she has been 
so kind to me/' 

" Kind \—Hndr he reiterated. '' Valuable 
kindness I to lead a thoughtless girl to commit 
herself in this fatal way I To put it in the 
power of a heartless coxcomb to boast — and be 
damned to him ! — to bodst of his intimacy with 
her I The very thought of it is " 

'* If a thunderbolt had fallen at Beatrice's 
feet, she could not have started from her chair 
with a face more ghastly pale; her white 
quivering lips apart, — every trace of tears dried 
on her dilated eyes. " Papa V* she exclaimed. 
*'Papa! what did you say? Who told you 
that? It was a malignant falsehood, whoever 
did !" 

" It is no falsehood, Beatrice V^ he sternly 
replied. " I would give more than I can say to 
be able to think it a falsehood. As to who told 
me, that is no concern of yours.'' 
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"Papa!^^ reiterated Beatrice, her spirit 
rising under the goading of intense misery, " I 
have a right to know who it was presumed to 

say that — that Arthur Bertram had . It is 

false, papa ! It is a cruel falsehood ! Tell me, 
tell me who said it ! I have a right to know/' 

" You have none,^^ replied her father. " I 
have no right to betray another person. Had 
I not heard it from the best authority, it never 
should have reached your ears. But that the 
heartless, unmanly coxcomb, in whose power 
your, own fatal imprudence and your aunt's 
have placed you, has so taken advantage of it, 
I fear is too true. Your own hands have pre- 
pared your own bitter cup, my poor, misguided 
girl ! and no one can avert it from you. All 
that can be done now, is to put an end, at 
once and for ever, to an intercourse which has 
caused such irreparable mischief; and I think 
you can scarce require my bidding to oblige 
you to do this.'' 

"Papa," repeated Beatrice, clasping her 
hands in agony, " tell me who said it ? You 
do not know how wretched you are making 
me. Tell me, papa !" 

" I cannot, Beatrice, and I will not. Go to 
bed. No more can be said upon the subject. 
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(Jo to bed, my — my poor motherless girl !*' ex- 
claimed the father, in an uncontrollable burst 
of affection, clasping her in his arms as he 
spoke. " God forgive me for having deserted 
you as I did, my children I God forgive me ! 
I am sufficiently punished/^ 

He stayed no farther entreaty, but snatch- 
ing up his candle, hastily left the room. Bea- 
trice calmly and mechanically took up hers 
likewise, extinguished the lights upon the 
table, and quitted the parlour; but not for her 
own apartment. To go to bed, to be beside 
her sister, beside any human being, she felt to 
be impossible. She was conscious of a wild 
desire to rush from the house, out into the open 
air, amongst the woods ; to be alone, where the 
cries of agony, which it would have been a 
relief if she could have uttered, would have 
been unheard. But this could not be. She 
went to the school-room, locked the door, 
placed her candle on the table, and then, yield- 
ing to the impulse of despairing misery, threw 
herself upon the floor, and gave way to a torrent 
of sobs and tears. 

That was a dreadful night ! Nothing in 
this world is so dreadful as that first rending 
of the veil from the eyes of a passionate and 
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imaginative nature in early youth. Nothing 
but the wonderful regenerative power of youth 
could enable any one to survive the suflFering 
which a few such hours may clasp within .their 
space. The grief of early youth is ungovemed, 
uncontrolled by the calmer experience that 
comes to advancing life. In poor Beatrice 
it amounted to despair. The idea, the bare 
idea, that Arthur Bertram, the idol of her 
heart and imagination, — the being whom she 
almost worshipped, could thus basely have 
abused her innocent trust in him; that he 
could have sought her society, taken advantage 
of her imprudence and ignorance of the world, 
made himself her companion and friend aa 
he had done, — and then — boasted of it/ — was 
as if a barbed arrow had transfixed her very 
heart. The slight to herself — the implied ac- 
cusation of her conduct, — these were dreadful 
enough. Torturing enough it was to think 
that in weakness and want of self-respect she 
should have laid herself open to such accusa- 
tions ; but what was this thought to the agony 
of finding treachery — dishonourable feeling, 
and contemptible coxcombry, in the man whose 
image was enshrined in her heart as the 
realization of its most perfect ideal? It is 
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a fearful thing for the human heart when the 
hand^ either of God or man^ breaks its idols. 

For hours the unhappy girl remained where 
she had flung herself down ; her whole being 
absorbed in a wild sense of misery and desola- 
tion, mingled with a bitter dash of self-reproach 
and shame. Again and again she raised her- 
self, resolved to be strong, — to restrain these 
bursts of anguish, — to retire to rest; and again, 
and yet again, overcome by a fresh rush of pain 
and agony, did she sink down, clasping her 
hands over her face with the same despairing 
ejaculation — "Arthur! oh! Arthur, Arthur!^' 
It was not until fairly exhausted that she 
at length rose up, and slowly and shiveringly 
withdrew ; a burden, as of ages of suflfering, 
weighing down her heart and frame. 

Helen had long been asleep. She lay, in 
her innocent repose, lovely and tranquil as 
a slumbering child ; a smile upon her lips, and 
her long, black eye-lashes resting . on her 
damask cheek. Beatrice gazed on her for a 
moment. " Oh V^ she exclaimed to herself, 
" may she never, never know the misery that I 
have endured to-night !" Turning from that 
sweet picture, and placing her candle on the 
dressing-table, she almost started at the reflec- 
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tion in the glass of her own face^ blanched to 
a deadly whiteness, and forming a strange con- 
trast to the disordered tresses of her hair, and 
her dark eyes, swollen and heavy with excessive 
weeping. Years seemed to have passed over 
her, and left their abiding traces there, since 
last the same glass had shewn her countenance. 
Weary and worn out as she was, she felt a 
longing for rest, and a desire to forget herself 
in sleep. But even in sleep that miserable 
night there was no forgetfulness for her. She 
slumbered only to reproduce in dreams, under 
every variety of painful and harassing combina- 
tion, the terrible scene of the preceding even- 
ing; and to be haunted by the image of 
Arthur, in all manner of circumstances, — to be 
walking with him in the summer- woods, sitting . 
with him on the lime-tree seat, listening to his 
voice, — gazing into his impassioned eyes ; yet 
all the while, with a vague, mysterious consci- 
ousness of something wrong, sad, and incom- 
prehensible, lurking beneath the surface of hap- 
piness. Then she would start from one of 
these dreams of him, with this haunting im- 
pression following her into waking life, — gra- 
dually disentangling itself from the visions of 
sleep, and assuming at last a distinct and paU 
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pabte form of wretchedness that rushed back 
upon her brain as if a dagger pierced it. Long^ 
drearj, and miserable was the nighty and 
drearier still the breaking of the joyless winter' 
dawn. To her latest hour, Beatrice never forgot 
the sense of utter desolation with which ihe 
watched its approach. A strangely-diflFerent ' 
scene, meanwhile, had this same night pre- 
sented with Arthur ! It is well, and yet not 
well, for those who love, that no Agrippa's 
glass canr now^be found to restore the image of 
the absent. How often does it ^ thence occur 
that— 

*' One haply rebels at the feast, while one may weep alone!" 
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